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Os Guinness on Thinking Christianly 


ames Houston on Teresa of Avila 


Interview w 


ith Ben Weir 


RA’DIX (ra’diks)n. 1, the root of a plant 2, the base number of a system as 1\ 
decimal system 3, a root word. 


In the questions we are called to raise and the issues we face, we realize that we are called to 
be a people radically set apart from the world system because of our rootedness in Christ. 
Jesus Christ is our base for analysis, our measure of truth, our hope for living. 


Notes from the Catacombs = \n Knowing Means Doing, Os Guinness describes the situation we find 
ourselves in—a society where thought and action are divorced—and argues for a distinctly Biblical way of 
thinking (p. 4). # Ben Weir, the Presbyterian missionary and former hostage in Lebanon, reflects on his time 
in captivity in our interview with him. Weir describes how the experience changed his life and how his 
Christian faith sustained him through the crisis (p. 8). © James Houston writes about the life of Teresa of 
Avila and why she has become a model of spirituality for an evangelical Christian male (p. 14). @ In our. 
“World-in-View” column Ronald Enroth explains why he is committed to exposing the false teachings of 
cults, despite attacks from other Christian academics and threats from cult members (p. 20). In “Jubal” 
Laurel Gasque describes the life and work of Christian visual artist Gathie Falk (p. 16). And in 
“Counterpoint” Susan Phillips reflects on the meaning of virtue (p. 26). We hope this issue adds to your 
summer reading pleasure. —Sharon 
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Have You Seen Jesus My Lord? 


I have often felt like Jeremiah: 

a man who desires with all his heart a simple, peaceful life, 
but yet he is “doomed to strife.” Many a time I vowed to be 
silent, but then “his word was imprisoned in my body, like a 
fire blazing in my heart, and I was weary with holding it in 
and I cannot...” In some of my darkest moments of fear 
and despair I too cried out: “Lord, you have deceived, 
seduced me, and I let myself be seduced.” I did not bargain 
for all this, lam mot ready for all this, and I do not know how 
to answer the questions of my children or of my own heart. 
But he who asks this of us is the One who became poor 
for our sake; He was forsaken by his father for our sake; he 
went through hell for our sake; he died and rose again for 
us. His spirit spoke to the prophets and still speaks to us so 
that even we, in our fear and uncertainty, may say once 
again with Jeremiah: “Lord, thou knowest ... thy Word ts 
joy and happiness to me, for thou hast named me thine.” 


Dan Mauk 


— Allan Boesak in Walking on Thorns, 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co. 


Allan A. Boesak is a minister of the Dutch Reformed Mission Church in South 
vica, who 1s known internationally for his long-time struggle against apartheid. 
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Knowing Means Doing: 
A Challenge to Think Christianly 


Raymond Aron, the great 
French thinker, once remarked 
that very few people are con- 
temporaries of their own gener- 
ation. That sounds a little odd, 
but if you think about it, most 
people live considerably behind 
the times, understanding their 
own day second hand at best. 
And curiously, living in the 
"information society" only 
makes our problems worse. 

Most people are clustered to- 
ward the two poles of an enor- 
mous continuum. At one end is 
the "happiness is a small circle" 
t 


IN 


\ 


by Os Guinness 


philosophy. Know as little as you 
need, care as little as you can 
(preferably with a hot tub at the 
center of things) and you can get 
by comfortably. At the other 
end is the idea of instant total in- 
formation and the phenomenon 
that Daniel Boorstin calls 
"Homo-up-to-datum": the drive 
to know everything in order to 
predict everything in order to 
control everything. 

How do we as followers of 
Christ line up on the continuum? 
Clearly the first extreme is irre- 
sponsible, but the other is at 
best illusory, and at worst, idola- 
trous. God only knows that total 
information which is necessary 
for true wisdom. The rest of us 


quite simply don't and ne 
will. 

Our task is to live responss 
between these extremes. 
the real) problem, 1s “not 
knowing as much as you Cat 
even making sense of what 
know. The deepest problem 
all is to know what to do wv 
knowing so much in tod 
world, especially since mam 
the ways we're taught to k: 
discourage us from doing : 
thing responsible with what 
know. 

For instance, Malcolm Mu: 
ridge tells the story of an i 
dent in the Biafran war. An 
cution was just about to 
place when a European car 


| 
Iv arrived. To his dismay, the 
heraman discovered he had 
‘battery and shouted, "Stop." 
|they stopped the execution 
ile he hurried off, fetched a 
tery, and replaced it. The 
ineraman then shouted, 
foot"--and they did, in both 
ases. Muggeridge asked, 
hich of the two was more 
tbaric?"” The rough justice in 
| Biafran backwoods, or the 
ilized world with its evening 
ws, conveyed with that sort of 
jatched knowledge behind it? 
here was a similar incident 
years ago in Alabama. A lo- 
television crew came upon a 
n who had covered himself 
h gasoline and was burning 
self to death. They filmed 
for 45 seconds before they 
ned the cameras off and res- 
d him so that he wouldn't 
far himself more. Again, 
ich was worse? The tragic in- 
lent or the fact that to the tel- 
ision crew the human person 
as less important than the 
ry? 
Far from aberrations, those 
ro stories are typical of the way 
vowledge is treated in our 
orld. Sometimes such attitudes 
e even stated explicitly, such as 
Christopher Isherwood's fa- 
ous statement, "I am a camera 
ith its shutter open; quite pas- 
ve, recording, not thinking." 
Examples such as these raise a 
ucial challenge to us as follow- 
's of Christ. We must be criti- 
ul not only of the substance of 
leas that we encounter but of 
1e very style in which knowl- 
dge is purveyed to us, whether 
- university or in business, for 
1e Scriptures show us repeated- 
, both in what is taught and 
hat is modeled, that the style 
f knowing is a true indication of 
le substance known. 

We could examine many 
uths in Scripture about which 
1e style is as important as the 
ubstance, but let me develop 
ne particularly difficult exam- 
le. We are living in an age 
rhich knows more than ever 
efore, yet less is done about 


what is known than ever before. 


“Perhaps 90 percent of modern 


knowledge elicits from us an un- 
conscious shrug of the shoulders 
and a "So what?" In England we 
have a phrase, "I don't want to 
know about it." It simply means 
"l don't care, and don't tell me 
because I don't want to care." 
Similarly the French have a very 
expressive shrug of the shoul- 
ders which dismisses the entire 
situation. So whether it's the re- 
action to a math formula or glo- 
bal starvation, the gap today be- 
tween knowing and doing is as 
great as it has ever been in 
Western history. 

Why is that so? Clearly there 
are several roots to the prob- 
lem. One is a sense of ethical 
confusion that underlies the cri- 
sis. Another factor is psycholog- 
ical. With today's range of 
choice, pace of change, intensity 
of need, and urgency of appeals, 
many people become so over- 
loaded that they become uncar- 
ing as a way of handling the 
overload. Their psychological 
thermostats are switched off. 

Another factor is the influence 
of modern philosophers, whose 
attitudes toward knowing wash 
down like rain from the universi- 
ty departments to the streets. 
Written into the common West- 
ern attitude toward knowledge is 
the idea that knowing and doing 
are quite unrelated. 

Another factor behind the 
lack of caring is insititutional. 
The rise of modern bureaucracy 
brings with it the omnipresence 
of the specialist and the expert. 
The price of such narrowing is 
an inevitable loss of the sense of 
the wider whole, and a loss of 
the sense of the long term con- 
sequences of the expert's ac- 
tions. The net result in all these 
examples is a break in the link 
between knowing and doing. 


Facing up to the Biblical de- 
mand 

How do we live in today's 
world both faithful to Christ and 
consistent with a Christian 
thought-style? What we find in 


Adam and Eve broke 
the link between 
knowing and doing, 
but our Lord main- 
tained it unbroken to 
the end. 


Radix 5 


What does it mean to 
be part of the world’s 
educated elite, and 
be responsible to 

the Lord for that 
knowledge? 


Scripture is a style of being re- 
sponsible for knowing which is 
so different from our world's 
that we care. almostovesr- 
whelmed. Responsibility is in- 
herent in knowing. 

In Scripture God addresses us 
as the one who has the first 
word, as creator, and the last 
word, as judge. We therefore 
live out our lives between the 
first word and the last great 
word and thus are created able 
to respond. In short, we are re- 
sponsible. 

The responsibility of knowl- 
edge can be seen at several im- 
portant points in the Bible. 
First, it is the silent component 
in many basic doctrines. The 
heart of the notion of the fall, 
for example, involves what Paul 
calls "holding the truth in un- 
righteousness." The break be- 
tween knowing and doing origi- 
nated in disobedience. Our epis- 
temology is only a sophisticated 
version of what goes right back 
to Genesis 3. 

Or again, why is Biblical re- 
pentance not simply an easy re- 
gret, or turning over a new leaf, 
or a New Year's resolution? Sim- 
ply because knowing means do- 
ing. We repent because a knowl- 
edge..of God's: Mtruth and «a 
knowledge of our sin comes 
home with such a double force 
of conviction, that for the first 
time we do what we have to 
about what we know. Knowl- 
edge and responsibility are thus 
joined properly for the first 
time since we were born. 

The same effect is true also of 
faith. Biblical faith is not cheap 
grace or nominal assent because 
knowing means doing and obe- 
dience means faith. You can't di- 
vide them. Remove obedience 
from faith and you have cheap 
grace. Remove faith from obedi- 
ence and you have legalism. Only 
where they are inseparable do 
you have true faith. 

The point can be seen most 
soberly in judgment. Why is 
God's judgment not arbitrary, 
not cruel? Because God's judg- 
ment is his leaving us, or some- 


times driving us, to the cons¢ 
quences of our own choices. $ij 
is the right to the claim to ow 
selves, but the link betwee 
knowing and doing cannot b 
broken brazenly forever. God 
judgment is the act that links th 
two together again. 

Second, the responsibility ¢ 
knowledge is present in the ro¢ 
meanings of the words. Th 
clearest example is the Hebrex 
for "to know" itself. Everyor 
knows that the Hebrew wor 
"to know" is also, the same wor 
that is used for intercourse. Bé 
what many forget is that it is ali 
the word for caring. In the Hé 
brew understanding, to knox 
something is to have power Ovi 
it, and to have power over it: 
to have responsibility to it. Th 
to know something is to care f 
it. 

A fascinating example is Pri 
verbs 12:10, which reads,# 
righteous man cares for ht 
beast, but the wicked man 
cruel at heart." In Hebrew it: 
"the righteous man 'knows' 
beast." When the righteous m1 
sees his horse (or donkey 
whatever) he sees it as it is unc 
God. It is not just there for hii 
His beast is not a human beii 
made in the image of God, as 
is. But it is a fellow creature w 
its Own integrity which must | 
treated true to the truth of whi 
it 1S. | 

The wicked man, by contraa 
is cruel at heart. To him tL 
beast was merely "objectifiec 
It was there, but only as an & 
ject for him. Perhaps he wanti 
his daughter to ride it the ne 
day, and therefore looked aff 
it. Perhaps he wanted it to cai 
his bricks for another ten yea 
and therefore looked after 
well. Or perhaps he didn't ai 
treated it cruelly. But either w 
the beast was merely an obje 
to him. It had no integrity in 
self. Its value was only instr 
mental, not intrinsic. 

If the truth of that single ve: 
alone had been practiced, t 
history of the West would ha 
been different--for examp: 


if environmental problems 
/ industrial relations. An en- 
| ethic is wrapped up in the 
nology of the words. 

/hird, the responsibility of 
swledge can be found in spe- 
i; teaching about knowing and 
fog. In the Old Testament, for 
lance, if you come across 
ir neighbor's cloak and know 
fose it is, but do not return it, 
4 are as guilty as if you had 
en it. Knowing equals re- 
»nsiblity. If a husband hears 
| wife make a vow and says 
thing, his silence is complicity 
i he is liable for the vow. 
1e reverse in the New Testa- 
nt is when Peter gave Saphira 
hance to show that she knew 
at Ananias had vowed. Only 
hen she showed that she knew 
s she judged also.) Similarly, a 
ness who fails to testify is as 
ilty as the person who com- 
tted the crime. The person 
10 saw the crime being com- 
ftted is asked to cast the first 
me, because the witness is the 
k between the criminal who 
mmitted the crime and the 
immunity which judges the 
ame. 

[This notion of the responsibil- 
of knowledge is woven into 
le social fabric of the entire 
id Testament and it is the same 
nth that can be found through- 
ht the New Testament--for ex- 
ple, in the book of James, 


> ought to do, but does not do 
is a sinner." 
}Fourth, the responsibility of 
howledge can be seen most 
Fofoundly of all in the life of 
lr Lord. It stands to reason that 
the first Adam broke the link 
ktween knowing and doing, the 
vil One had to try to break that 
nk again when the second 
dam came. His temptations in 
he desert all bear down exactly 
n that link. The devil wanted 
bsus to make claims but not to 
slow through on their conse- 
ences, to know who he was 
lut not to be responsible to fol- 
pw through on the logic of who 
e was. 


Another example is Peter call- 


_ing Jesus to sidestep the cross, 


or our Lord knowing he could 
have called down 12 legions of 
angels, but refusing to do it. Su- 
premely the tempatation is there 
in the taunt on the cross, "If you 
are the Christ, show it by com- 
ing down." Being the Christ, he 
could. Being the Christ, he 
couldn't. Knowing who he was 
kept Jesus riveted to that cross 
more securely than any Roman 
nails ever could. 

Adam and Eve broke the link 
between knowing and doing, but 
our Lord maintained it unbroken 
to the end. His responsibility of 
knowledge marked his footsteps 
to Jerusalem and held him to the 
cross. No one can read Scripture 
carefully and fail to see the strik- 
ing ways in which knowledge 
and responsibility have been 
linked so inseparably. 


Between two worlds 

But of course, we are modern 
people, caught between Christ's 
demands and our world. How 
do we live out the tension? 
There are no easy answers, but 
let me mention two examples of 
how we ought to think through 
some of these questions to find a 
more faithful way of living. 

First, think through the chal- 
lenge in terms of education and 
careers. E. F. Schumacher, au- 
thor of Small is Beautiful, used to 
quote the Chinese calculation 
that it took 30 peasants 90 work- 
er years to put a liberal arts stu- 
dent through school. They then 
raised the question, what did the 
student owe the peasants at the 
end? That question may seem ir- 
relevant to us, since we are not 
dependent on peasants or even 
on the State or on our parents. 
But we are Christians, and our 
primary responsibility is not to 
peasants or governments, or 
even parents. Our responsibility 
for our knowledge is to the 
Lord. 

What does it mean to be part 
of the world's educated elite, 
and to be responsible to the 
Lord for that knowledge? There 


tends to be a great divide at this 
point. Most students use their 
education as a passport to status, 
security, success, privilege, and 
affluence. Only a minority use 
their educations in an almost 
monastic sense for stewardship 
and service. Archbishop William 
Temple used to warn that young 
people who go out and exercise 
their freedom to choose careers 
with no sense of calling and ser- 
vice, commit the greatest sin of 
their lives. The greatest amount 
of their time, energy, and work- 
ing hours go toward something 
that has no relation to God's ser- 
vice because there is no respon- 
sibility of knowledge. 

Or what about the responsbil- 
ity of knowledge and teaching? 
Today, most schools, colleges, 
and universities are structured in 
a way that is far from being Bib- 
lical, or even classical. This is 
true of many Christian colleges. I 
always find it curious, having 
been through Oxford which is 
thoroughly secular in many ways, 
that a secular, modern university 
can be closer to the Scriptures 
than many Christian colleges to- 
day, at least in its approach to 
understanding of learning. 

There was a point at which 
the Greeks and the Scriptures 
were very close: the deepest 
knowing cannot be put into 
words. Both understood that at 
the heart of knowing there is 
more to knowing than knowing 
will ever know. So the deepest 
knowledge cannot be spelled 
out adequately or specified in 
words. It cannot be expressed 
adequately in books, lectures, or 
seminars. Many profound truths 
can be told, but the deepest 
cannot. They have to be learned, 
as Plato and the Greeks under- 
stood, by experience, under an 
authority, from a master. Only 
then will people learn to know 
what even a master could never 
spell out or specify in words. 

This means that at the heart of 
the deepest knowing is the need 

for an apprenticeship relation- 
ship. The Greek word for disci- 
ple is not so much /earneras ap- 
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| first became aware of the 
plight of hostage Ben Weir 
through reports on the tele- 
vision evening news. Later, 
Weir's wife Carol and two of 
their children, who were 
working for his release, gave 
a short, moving address at 
my church. 

Weir was released. And 
since returning to the U.S., 
the former Presbyterian 
missionary has been elected 
moderator of the United 
Presbyterian Church. | inter- 
viewed him at his Berkeley 
office. 


—Sharon Gallagher 


Radix: What was your job in 
Lebanon and how long had you 
been there? 


Ben Weir: My wife and I were 
missionaries in Lebanon for 32 
years, from 1953 until 1985. First 
we were in a Shiite Moslem area 
in south Lebanon for five years 
where I did mission work and 
also studied Arabic during the 
first two years. During that time, 
I worked with a pastor in a near- 
by district who had seven rural 
churches; then I was in north 
Lebanon for a year, doing rural 
evangelism, and after 1961 we 
moved to Beruit as Presbyterian 
liason with the churches in the 
area for mission work, and we 
continued that work until we left 
Lebanon in 1985. During the last 
ten years, I gave a great deal of 
my time and effort to war-time 
emergency relief assistance for 
people who fled their homes. 


Radix: When did things 


change in Beruit? Lebar 
friends talk about visitiny 
when it was a beautiful, cos: 
politan city. What happenee 
turn it into a battle zone? 


Weir: It's a very complic: 
situation. The late '50s thro 
the early '70s was a time of 3 
economic expansion in lL 
non, bringing abundant emp 
ment and wealth to people 
were near the top of the ss 
pile, but creating greater dis: 
for those who were unskille: 
borers. Life became much 1 
difficult for them. Also, 
Moslem elements of the poy 
tion became increasingly diss 
fied with the political sys 
which in its inception and 
tinuing operation really ; 
preference of political powe 
the various Christian gre 
mainly to the Maronite Cath« 
who were the largest Chri 
sect. This political dissatisfac 
combined with a rising sens 
Arab nationalism, led to inc 


pressure by the Moslems in 
anon for a greater political 
ce and an equal share of pow- 


nother factor leading to the 
tbreak of hostilities was the 
rreasing independence, 
jength, and armed presence of 
lestinian groups in the coun- 
| Finally, beginning in 1973, 
ge was greatly increased ten- 
i? over these matters which 

to rising dissatisfaction and 
jentually a demand by the Mos- 
in element for greater accomo- 
ion to their political interest 
well as to the economic needs 
the lower classes of people. 
In 1975 hostilities broke out 
tween a Maronite armed mili- 
and the Palestinians. That 
ry quickly erupted into con- 
ntation between the armed 
joups that were pro-Christian 
id the armed groups of various 
ctions that found their identity 
inly in the Moslem sector. 
hat breach opened up the way 
r intensive international inter- 
rence in Lebanon's affairs. 
uring the last 12 years massive 
mounts of money have come 
to the country to support vari- 
s militia groups. Large 
ounts of arms and ammuni- 
ns have spawned dozens of 
‘med militia groups in the 
buntry, each of which has an 
tside patron that provides 
ioney, arms, and direction. 
One of the unfortunate effects 
f all this outside support is that 
isputes external to Lebanon 
ave been fought on Lebanese 
il and greatly increased the ag- 
ny to the civilian population. 
lore than 100,000 people have 
ied during these years and sev- 
ral times that number have 
een wounded. Well over half a 
lillion people have been dis- 
laced from their homes several 
mes, and it is now estimated 
dat perhaps as much as one 
iird of the population has fled 
le country. 

It's a very disastrous situation 
1 terms of the church life of the 
mall evangelical Protestant Ara- 
ic-speaking groups. A number 


of the churches have been de- 


_ stroyed. They and other Chris- 


tian communities in the southern 
part of the country have lost 
their homes and villages, and the 
displacement has caused a great 
amount of disruption. Yet in the 
midst of all this the church has 
been amazingly strong in its faith 
and witness, and still carries on a 
ministry there. 


Radix: Would you say that the 
conflict is a genuine religious 
war? It sounds a little bit like the 
situation in Ireland, and yet peo- 
ple say that's not really a relig- 
ious war. 


Weir: No, it's not essentially a 
religious war if you mean by that 
a conflict over religious practice, 
doctrine, or worship. It's pri- 
marily a social-economic-political 
conflict. The war has many dif- 
ferent sides and factions, and is 
not clearly defined as a religious 
conflict. But in Lebanon, since 
late Ottoman Turkish times, the 
political makeup of the country 
has rested upon religious identi- 
fication, so that politics and re- 
ligion have been mingled. But 
there are religious leaders in the 
country, in both the Christian 
and the Moslem sectors, as well 
as secular leaders, who have 
been trying over these years to 
defuse the situation and bring 
about reconciliation. But the 
people with the guns are the 
ones in control. They are a mi- 
nority of the population, but in 
essence are the ones who rule, 
each on their own turf. 


Radix: Did you have any prior 
suspicion that you might be kid- 
napped, or did it come as a 
complete surprise? 


Weir: My abduction came as a 
surprise, even though I was 
aware that kidnapping was taking 
place. Beginning in the summer 
of 1982, the second massive Is- 
raeli invasion of south Lebanon 
added greatly to the chaos of the 
country, and in the fall of that 
year Iranian revolutionaries be- 


gan to infiltrate the eastern part 
of the country. They found 
their way down into the coastal 
area and into Beruit itself. In 
early 1984 an official of the 
American Embassy was kid- 
napped and later, a correspon- 
dent for a cable news network, 
and a friend of mine who was a 
professor of engineering at the 
American University had both 
been held. So I was aware that 
kidnappings could happen. Of 
course, during this time there 
had also been kidnappings of 
Lebanese, both Christians and 
Moslems, numbering in the hun- 
dreds. I knew a danger was 
present. In fact, the Lebanese 
pastor to whom I was responsi- 
ble had said to me, a month or 
so earlier, that he wanted me to 
keep as low a profile as possi- 
ble. And I tried to do that as 
best I could. 

But the telephones were not 
working and so to get any work 
done, ors tog bewable, togisee 
stranded African students, 
whom I was trying to help, I had 
to get out on the street. I also 
had to renew our resident per- 
mits. I think I made something 
like a dozen trips on foot to 
government offices to complete 
that task. It was not really feasi- 
ble to stay off the street entirely, 
but I did try to be as careful as I 
could. I knew there was a risk, 
but at the same time I was sur- 
prised the day I was kidnapped. 


Radix: Were you tempted 
during all the turmoil, which 
sounds like it was very difficult, 
to simply go home? 


Weir: Beginning in 1975 
many of the expatriot popula- 
tion began to leave and that con- 
tinued as the years went by. We 
and the other half dozen Presby- 
terian church workers consid- 
ered leaving and talked of it 
among ourselves and with 
church officials in Lebanon, and 
also with our program agency in 
the United States. We came to 
the conclusion that, because we 
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I see in a much more 
stark way that the 
Gospel really is good 
news to the hopeless. 


were there as part of the indige- 
nous church, we should follow 
the advice of local church lead- 
ers and if the situation devel- 
oped to the point where we 
would in some way be an em- 
barrassment to them or they felt 
the time had come for any of us 
to leave, we should do so. We 
also decided that if anyone were 
under stress because of the situa- 
tion--it was a dangerous Situation- 
-that they should feel quite free 
to Ieave. In fact I had helped 
some of our people leave the 
country in the early part of the 
conflict, because the stress was 
hard on them. In some cases, 
they had small children. 

But on the whole we felt that 
we each had tasks that the 
church wanted us to do and we 
also felt that our presence was 
concrete evidence of the fact 
that the Presbyterian church of 
the United States still cared 
about the Lebanese people and 
hadn't forgotten about them. 
We felt that presence was im- 
portant. The church people 
very much appreciated our con- 
tinuing there because it was a 
time of increasing difficulty, of 
loss of life, loss of property, and 
losses of opportunities. 


Radix: When you were kid- 
napped, how did you cope with 
the isolation? 


Weir: From the very first I 
felt I was in God's hands, but I 
also realized that my faith was 
really quite fragile. I hoped that 
I would continue to be able to 
trust God and yet I realized that 
there were many factors weigh- 
ing against that. I was alone in a 
very ambiguous situation. I had 
no idea how long I might be 
held. I didn't know what my 
captors intended. 

So on the first day I said to 
myself, I believe God is in con- 
trol. But I also have to cooper- 
ate with him and do my utmost 
to try to maintain a sense of 
equilibrium. First, I remem- 
bered hymn lines and Scripture 
verses that became very mean- 


ingful to me. Throughout the 
entire 14 months one verse wag 
especially important for me 
"Trust in the Lord with all you 
heart, and do not rely on you 
own insight. In all your ways) 
acknowledge God and he will di 
rect your paths." And yet, as} 
pondered that verse, I won) 
dered how I could try to coop; 
erate with God. 

I wanted to keep track 0) 
time, so I thought I would try t¢ 
establish some kind of menta 
calendar. I was chained to a ra 
diator and had no writing mater} 
als. But I noticed holes in the 
wall facing me where nails hae 
been driven in the plaster some 
time before, and I decided 
would hang my mental calenda. 
on those holes. So I put Tues 
day, May 8th, 1984 on the firs 
hole and then filled out the res 
of May, mentally moving mr 
marker each day to keep track.: 

I also tried to focus on ans 
symbols in the room that woull 
be meaningful. A light cord be 
came an arm of God, reachirs 
out and supporting me. A shui 
ter became, in its various pieces 
the people of God, the witness 
es who had gone before ars 
who surround us, as mentione 
in Hebrews. And Jesus ha: 
gone before, running the rac: 
setting the example, and we 
now seated at the right hand « 
God. 

I also remembered, with gre: 
particularity, faces of people: 
knew: my family, Lebanese arr 
Syrian co-workers, and others. 
realized I could not only pr, 
for myself, but I could pray fé 
them and so in due time I deve 
oped a round of prayer for pe 
ple I could identify, that I haz: 
met, or knew about in a defini 
way in 22 countries of weste: 
Asia and eastern Africa. Som 
had been students at a seminai 
in Beirut and had gone back © 
serve in their own countrie 
That was a very meaningful & 
perience. It gave me a sense : 
perspective beyond the bai 
walls of my environment. 

From the beginning I aske 


(jan Arabic New Testament, 
|| at first the guard said, "No, 
‘'s impossible." Later, when 
Jew guard came on, I repeated 
ijrequest. He wasn't quite cer- 
i whether he could do some- 
ing about it or not. And I fi- 
Ny decided he probably wasn't 
ing to do anything. But on 
| 35th day, to my surprise he 
jught me an Arabic New Tes- 
ment. I was overwhelmed by 
it and it became a very impor- 
it resource for seven months. 
fn I had another three 
ynths without anything. Then 
er, quite without explanation, I 
fe day found an English copy 
the Revised Standard Version 
j the Bible on my mattress. 
lat was a tremendous resource. 
fd it avidly, trying to memor- 
| as much as I could, because I 
in't know how long I would 
ve access to it. 

Later, after the end of the 14 
nths, when I was put in with 


close and intimate Christian 
lowship, reading the Bible to- 
er as well as getting to know 
e another and sharing on a 
ry human basis. We prayed 
d celebrated communion to- 
ther. That sharing was very 
aningful. 

As I would pause and be 
ben, I recognized the ways in 
ich I had been blessed in my 
e, that God was taking care of 
e, giving me gifts of health, of 
iod, of water, of memory. I 
so went through times of great 
ar and uncertainty, not know- 
g whether I would live through 
.e night. Yet underneath all of 
iat there was a sense of God's 
staining power, and I came to 
‘alize that faith is not simply 
hat we seek to do in the way of 
elieving, but that faith is a gift 
f God. That was a very pro- 
yund experience. 


Radix: You said that the kid- 
apping began when the Iranian 
-volutionaries came into the 
‘ea. Were your captors Iranian 
volutionaries? 


Weir: No. They were Leba- 
nese Shiites. They were young 
men who had joined a small, 
radical Shiite militia group. They 
were very religious people who 
had a great deal of reverence and 
enthusiasm for the Islamic revo- 
lution that had taken place in 
Iran. They saw it as a model and 
they also showed great respect 
for Ayatollah Khomeini. But 
they were Lebanese and they 
were quite firm about their inde- 
pendence. I have no idea what 
their connection with the Islamic 
revolutionaries was, but I believe 
during the time that I was held 
they must have had some kind 
of working relationship with 
them. 


Radix: What were your feel- 
ings toward your captors then, 
and what are they now? 


Weir: I continued to pray for 
them throughout my captivity. I 
deeply resented the loss of free- 
dom, the pain it certainly caused 
my family and my colleagues, 
and the lack of opportunity to 
continue in the kind of service 
that I felt was useful. And yet, 
over time, I came to realize that 
these young men during their 
formative years as teenagers had 
not know a time of quiet or 
settled peace. I realized that 
they were deeply angry over the 
Israeli invasion of south Leba- 
non, especially the 1982 invasion 
which had swept over Shiite vil- 
lages killing thousands of peo- 
ple, making tens of thousands 
homeless. They were very 
much aware that the United 
States' support of Israel had 
made that possible and that the 
U.S. was reluctant to protest that 
invasion until the very end when 
finally they had been surrounded 
and the water supply was cut 
off. 

Having lived in a Shiite com- 
munity in south Lebanon in 
those early years, I was very 
much aware that we were living 
in a deprived area in which the 
sizable population was not get- 


ting the kind of amenities that 
the rest of the country had. I 
realized something of what moti- 
vated my captors even though I 
disagreed both with their meth- 
ods and with their objectives. 
But I also realized that as a Chris- 
tian I was called on to pray for 
them and forgive them, and I 
tried to learn that lesson. I be- 
gan to pray earnestly that they 
would be led to a better way, a 
more fruitful, self-satisfying, ful- 
filling way of life; that God's love 
would become meaningful to 
them; and that they would be 
blessed. 

From time to time one of the 
guards would say, "If we were to 
meet on the street someday, 
what would you want to do?" I 
said, "I'd like to sit down and 
have a cup of coffee and get to 
know you," because I never real- 
ly got to know any of the guards 
in a personal way. They were 
reserved about what they let be 
known of themselves. They 
found my wanting to know them 
very hard to understand. I don't 
think that they ever really be- 
lieved me. They were afraid that 
if someday we would meet on 
the street I would try either to 
get revenge on them or to turn 
them over to a stronger armed 
group, or maybe to the govern- 
ment. 

I continue to pray for them. I 
pray that they will show leniency 
toward the men they still hold, 
but also that they as individuals 
will find a better way of life. 


Radix: Why do you think 
we're seeing such a militant re- 
surgence of the Moslem faith? 


Weir: There are many factors 
that contribute to it, and I'm not 
sure that in this short time I 
could outline them all. But there 
has been a felt sense in the Mid- 
dle East that the essential interest 
of the people in that area and 
the Arab countries is being ne- 
glected by the rest of the world. 
This has largely focused in con- 
cern for the Palestinian people 
and their need for self- 
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For years I have been 
trying to speak out 
against arms escalution, 
knowing its terrible 
cost to human life and 
the dislocation it causes 
in socteties. 


ND 


realization, with some political 
process whereby they can par- 
ticipate in deciding their own fu- 
ture. This has been a very emo- 
tional issue in many parts of the 
Arabic-speaking Middle East. 

Second, there have been 
growing internal needs within 
the region that have not been 
met by the social, economic, 
and political processes of the 
area. To a large extent the pop- 
ulation of that area is young; 
something like 50 per cent of 
the people are under the age of 
20. Young people have been in- 
creasingly interested in educa- 
tion, but when they graduate 
from school they find little op- 
portunity to work or use their 
talents. 

At the same time there has 
been increasing devotion of na- 
tional budgets to military pre- 
paredness and to maintenance of 
military forces. This is partly 
because of the threat of Israeli 
expansion, but also because of 
the contest of the superpowers 
for control of areas in the Mid- 
dle East which adds to the threat 
to national governments in the 
area. 

Another factor has been the 
growing perception on the part 
of many, especially of students 
and young people, that the pre- 
vailing political processes are not 
really working, and therefore 
there has been an attraction to 
religious solutions, which has 
fostered the growth of extremist 
groups. It has been terribly dis- 
tressing to the moderates within 
the Islamic fold. It's also been 
true in the Palestinian communi- 
ty that the PLO, which is mainly 
a moderate group, has been 
greatly threatened by extremist 
Palestinian factions, to the point 
where moderates within the Pa- 
lestinian movement had to move 
toward more extreme measures 
just to maintain a following. This 
has been a terribly disturbing 
feature. 

I think all of these factors, 
along with the movement to- 
ward Pan-Arab nationalism 
(which began during the time of 


Nasser but has had continuing 
effects in various parts of the 
Middle East), and the sense 9) 
trying to discover how to reac} 
a destiny, have fostered religiou 
extremism. It's a very seriou 
problem. I was impressed lag 
October in visiting Indonesia 
where Islam is really quite diffe; 
ent from Islam in the Middli 
East, to find that very conserva 
tive religous people from Saudj 
Arabia were having a pr¢e 
nounced effect, especially upor 
young people, in Indonesia 
That's a rather new feature. An: 
it complicates the whole progr 
pect of Christian-Moslem relz 
tionships in Indonesia. 


Radix: What was your first re 
action when you heard that th 
Reagan Administration had sob 
arms to Iran? 


Weir: I was very surprised. 
had no idea that there had bee 
arms exchanges and deliveries 
connection with the administrs 
tion's effort to establish som 
kind of political base in Iran. 
was deeply distressed by tw 
things: One was that an infe: 
ence has been made that my rr 
lease may have been continge: 
upon an arms delivery. I reall 
don't know if that's true. M 
impression is that the issue | 
the hostages has really been pe 
ipheral to the main interest 
try and establish some kind 
political base in Iran. And, tw 
I was deeply distressed to thit 
that the sale of arms was ali 
providing further armament 
Central America. In my lif 
time, in the Second World Wi 
and in Lebanon, I have seen 
much destruction cause 
through conflict that for years: 
have been trying to speak o 
against arms escalation, knowii 
its terrible cost to human li 
and the dislocation it causes 
societies. 


Radix: What do you thii 
would be the best policy a1 
the best action that the U) 
could take to promote peace 


| Middle East? Or conversely, 
at are the biggest mistakes 
t are being made? 


| 

| 

| 

Weir: That's a vast subject. 
ie first step is to undertake a 
jor assessment of our current 
icy in the Middle East, and to 
jto come to terms with some 
| the long-range issues that 
ed to be addressed in that 
a of the world. I think that 
| too long we have been con- 
Wt with what has been called 
Ee al self-interest, which I re- 
is as very narrow and short- 
whted, and concerned primari- 
with trying to deal with short- 
im objectives, where there are 
teats to world peace. When 
lose threats seem to abate, 
en much less attention is given 
the area. . 

‘I do think that we have to 
ke international cooperation 
luch more seriously, to realize 
fe great limitations on what our 
yuntry eam 1do;cand. ‘yet’ ac- 
nowledge that whatever we do, 
t do not do, has very serious 
blitical consequences. I am 
peaking in general terms, but I 
link there has to be a serious 
appling with issues in the Mid- 
e East, such as the issue of self- 
termination of the Palestianian 


1at about so that all parties to 
ne conflict can participate in 
me effective way. I think we 
ave to deal with the whole 
estion of arms escalation in 
ne Middle East. We have to see 
ye area not simply as a conflict 
letween East and West or be- 
ween the United States and the 
oviet Union, because there are 
any other aspects to develop- 
yent in the area that defy that 
ind of simplistic assessment. 
ind, ultimately, I hope that we 
ould be much more on the side 
f moderation within the area 
nd helping to provide some in- 
ernational guarantees for the re- 
ional development of Middle 
‘astern countries. 

I think those policies could go 
long way toward defusing 


much of the conflict we now 
see. But I think the involvement 
has to be long-term. I don't 
think we can work simply on a 
two-year basis until the election 
of the next Congress or the elec- 
tion of the next president. 


Radix: How have you person- 
ally changed because of your ex- 
perience in captivity? Do you 
see the world differently? 


Weir: Every day is a gift, a 
miracle. To sit here and talk 
with you is an amazing opportu- 
nity of freedom. I certainly have 
a very keen sense of responsibil- 
ity toward the men who are still 
held. I am also aware that there 
are a dozen men of other na- 
tionalities held in Lebanon and 
there are hundreds of Lebanese 
who are hostages in their own 
land, both Christians and Mos- 
lems. To me this has become a 
keyhold of experience, of realiz- 
ing that when I was held captive 
I was but one of thousands of 
people in this world who are 
physically detained, and that 
there are millions of people held 
captive by poverty, by famine, 
by disease, and by ignorance. I 
see in a much more stark way 
that the Gospel really is good 
news to the hopeless. 

This knowledge has given me 
an increased awareness that we 
as Christians cannot simply live 
in our own relatively comforta- 
ble circumstances, but that we 
have a great responsibility to- 
ward the whole world in making 
that Gospel known in very prac- 
tical ways. We must express the 
love of Christ and the reconcil- 
ing power of the Gospel. 

I also am very deeply moved 
now in experiences of group 
and public worship, and have a 
new awareness of the presence 
of God, recognizing that he is 
the one who makes life possi- 
ble. That is really what life is 
about. 


Radix: Since you've been 
back in the U.S. have you had 
much contact with the other 


freed hostages? 


Weir: Oh, yes. I've been in 
frequent contact with both Fa- 
ther Martin Jenko and David Ja- 
cobson. I've been in touch with 
all the families of all the hostag- 
es. A very close network has 
developed between those fami- 
lies. There is a sense of close 
spiritual ties with each other. 


Radix: You are now the mod- 
erator for the United Presbyteri- 
an Church in America? 


Weir: Yes. I was elected last 
June. And that position contin- 
ues for one year until June of 
1987. 


Radix: Do you think that the 
fact that you are a former mis- 
sionary gives you a unique ap- 
proach to being a moderator? 


Weir: Yes, it does, and one 
of the major concerns that I 
have had is to lift up our histori- 
cal concern for mission but to 
put it in an updated context, and 
to keep before our church a 
concern for a global perspective 
on mission. And I've found a 
great deal of response to that 
concern. 


Radix: You said earlier that 
you did mission work in a Shiite 
village. Is successful evangelism 
possible in the Middle East? 


Weir: It depends on what 
you regard as success. In terms 
of numbers, there are few con- 
versions. In terms of giving ex- 
pression to the gospel, there are 
many opportunities. The situa- 
tion has changed drastically over 
the last 32 years. Today in Leba- 
non it is extremely difficult to 
approach someone of Moslem 
background with the Christian 
message, because that is seen as 
primarily a political message 
rather than as a message of faith. 
That is one of the reasons I be- 
came deeply involved in the 
emergency relief assistance, to 
be able to work with leaders of 
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Why a Protestant Evangelical Male Finds 
Teresa of Avila an Inspiring Saint of God 


by James M. Houston 


St. Teresa of Avila 
1515-1582 


“My mother, a Protestant missionary to Spain, was stoned out 
of a village near Avila, the place where Teresa lived. With that 
experience as a child, I never thought that I would come to admire 
the devotion of this Catholic woman. Yet the more I have tried to 
understand the spirit of Teresa, the more I feel the depth of 
devotion in her fervor to God, in her desire to be like Christ, and 
in her practical realism as the founder of seventeen convents.” 


American evangelicalism is ex- 
pressive of its culture. It is ag- 
gressive, entrepreneurial, materi- 
alistic show-biz, and tends to- 
ward chauvinism. It is readily 
politicalized, organized, manu- 
factured, and very consciously 
saleable. Indeed, its canons of 
leadership are largely not Bibli- 
cal, but secular. Its obsession 


— James M. Houston 


with the externals of life leaves 
the interior life disordered, uri- 
der-valued, and given the least 
notice. Consequently, prayer is 
not emphasized the way it is by 
the Scriptures and the saints of 
God throughout Church history. 


Perhaps then, evangelical men 
need humbly to learn from 
women, to avoid chauvinism as a 
form of sexual pride. Perhaps 


we need to discern wisely th: 
God's Spirit reforms in th 
heart, as well as through institu 
tions and politics. Perhaps w 
need to see how God enriche 
through personal weaknes: 
while "success" may only ft 
moral failure. Perhaps we nee 
to choose as our best frienc 
those who lead and encourage 1 
to make prayer our most pr 
cious gift of life. 


| 


ole chauvinism in the Church 


hauvinism has long been a 
jakness of men. The lust to 
sess and control is expressive 
‘pur sinful hearts. In the life of 
‘| Church it has sometimes had 
using consequences. This year 
(| commemorate the death of 
‘ry Queen of Scots, whose po- 
ital intrigues forced her cous- 
i;Queen Elizabeth, to sentence 
+ to death. But these two 
jmen in turn did more than 
set the egotism of John Knox, 
i: doughty and irascible 
Mrrior of the Reformation. In 
| amusing essay, "John Knox 
1d his relations to Women," 
bert Louis Stevenson pene- 
ites the humanness of Knox 
fd his culture. While in Geneva 
|} a refugee, Knox discussed 
ch John Calvin a theme that he 
gote up in a political pamphlet 
etentiously entitled, "The First 


| 
) 


i tee 


: 
) 


|." Calvin pointed out that one 
id to explain the political roles 
} Deborah and Huldah in Israel 
lone was faithful to the Bible. 
e wisely dissuaded Knox from 
oceeding with publication. 

‘But to Knox the issue was, for 
me reason, all important, and 
he had it published anyway in 
58. Because of his disagree- 
ent with Calvin, Knox had the 
ct to have the pamphlet pub- 
hed anonymously. But very 
on the author of this ill-fated 
umphlet was widely known. 
nmediately after its publication, 
izabeth became Queen of Eng- 
d, and in 1561 Mary became 
ueen of Scotland and France. 
nox now faced a horrendous 
lemma. Summoned to return 
take up office in Scotland, he 
yuld not sail from Dieppe via 
agland to Edinburgh without 
‘st recanting at least part of his 
amphlet, even though it was in- 
nded to be only the "first blast 
the trumpet" with a lot more 
. follow. Queen Elizabeth re- 
sed to meet or talk with him. 
n arrival in Scotland he faced a 
cond irate lady: "You think, 


then, that I have no just authori- 
ty?" the Queen of Scots stiffly 
demanded. 

Knox had to evade the ques- 
tion, thankful now that Calvin 
had reminded him of Deborah 
and Huldah. Nor was he ever al- 
lowed to forget his chauvinism. 
In 1571, near the end of his life, 


_ the old controversy was nailed to 


his door by his accusers. Either 
he was "a false doctor of divini- 
ty," seditious in publishing the 
pamphlet, or else he was incon- 
sistent and political in his sup- 
port of Elizabeth. Either way, he 
was to be discredited. As a con- 
temporary critic, Aylmer, was to 
put it, "the 'Blast' was blown out 
of season." 

Perhaps today, male chauvinis- 
tic evangelicals need to take heed 
of what happened to John 
Knox's political efforts at re- 
form. Perhaps chauvinism results 
from the absence of wise sisters 
in the home, of a mother who 
gives equal attention to her 
daughters as well as her sons, of 
a father who fathers all his fami- 
ly, and of family nurture that re- 
sists the absurd distortions of 
the worldly culture around the 
home. Instead of children dating 
early, with accompanying sexual 
obsessions, there should be 
more gregarious childhood play 
by children, not as miniature 
adults already messed up with 
"sex." Perhaps this is where the 
root of our male chauvinism lies, 
in childish "Don Juans," loveless 
and confused. 

We may not write as Knox 
did, but we are still mixed-up 
and confused by sexuality and 
spirituality. Today the "blasts" of 
the trumpet often come from 
militant feminists, who also can- 
not accept the mutuality and 
complementarity of God creat- 
ing both man and woman in the 
divine image and likeness. Does 
not the intense sexual drive re- 
flect upon that deep well of 
yearning to be involved with the 
other, itself a reflection that in 
making man and woman for the 
other, God also made man and 
woman for himself, to be united 


to him in love? This view has its 
great dangers, as a pastor se- 
duced by or seducing his parishi- 
oner, or two people living in sin 
may argue that because they 
prayed together first what they 
did in bed together was O.K. But 
the romantic, idealistic love of a 
man and woman are light years 
away from the love disciplined 
and inspired by the resources of 
the Gospel. The one is shallow, 
fickle, momentary, and disloyal; 
the other is immense, ultimate, 
commited, eternal and conve- 
nantal. Understanding the yearn- 
ing of the heart for God, by 
both men and women, is need- 
ed to guide and inspire our lives. 
So perhaps it is not without 
significance that Francis de Sales, 
spiritual guide for so many wom- 
en, was inspired by the life of 
Teresa of Avila in writing his Jn- 
troduction to the Devout Life. 
Baron von Huegel, the great 19th 
century spiritual director, was in- 
spired by Catherine of Genoa, 
and in turn devoted much of his 
ministry to nurturing his niece, 
Evelyn Underhill. History is re- 
plete with such examples, as well 
as such warnings as the tragedy 
of Peter Abelard and Heloise. 
Perhaps too, the cult of the Vir- 
gin Mary, arising as it did in the 
excessive medieval madness 
about "romantic love," shows 
how deep and cavernous are the 
labyrinths of sexuality and spirit- 
uality, both for good and evil. 


Spiritual reformation lies in 
heart responsiveness 

As we stand today in need of 
another reformation of the 
Church, we Protestants are be- 
ginning to recognize that the 
16th century Reformation was 
not all spiritual reformation; 
much of it was also political rev- 
olution. The very need for pie- 
tism in the following centuries 
proves that doctrinal reform is 
not necessarily personal reform, 
any more than theory is auto- 
matically practice. There were 
also other reform movements 
within the Church of Rome, in- 
cluding underground movements 
continued on p. 29 
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JUBAL 


A middle-aged Mennonite 
woman seems an unlikely candi- 
date to make an innovative mark 
on any scene, let alone a burge- 
oning art scene. Yet that is exact- 
ly what Gathie Falk (born 1928) 
did during the late '60s and early 
'70s and continues to do in Van- 
couver, British Columbia, Cana- 
da's version of west coast lotus- 
land. For 20 years Falk had pro- 
digiously made her artistic pres- 
ence felt not only in her own re- 
gion, but also nationally, and, to 
some extent, internationally. 

Her innovative work includes 


Falk: Celebratir 


tast Border in Four Parts, 1977-78, oil on canvas, four sections: 21.1 
Collection: The National Gallery of C’ 


“T feel that unless you know your own side: 
never going to be able to look at the pyramids an: 


pioneering ceramic sculptures 
and performance art in Canada, 
as well as installation art and 
large-scale unconventional paint- 
ings. Her works are in every ma- 
jor public collection in Canada, 
and she has participated in more 
that 50 group shows, including at 
least a dozen solo shows. 

In 1985 she was the subject of 
two retrospectives. The first, 


Gathie Falk's Paintings ( 
1984) , was organized by t' 
Gallery of Greater Victoria: 
ish Columbia. The second 
thie Falk: Retrospective 
pared by the Vancouver A, 
lery, surveyed her work 
media since about 1962, 
Falk first felt she had com: 
her apprenticeship, to 
Currently she has an exhi 


Ordinary 


itings on an evolving 
oft Chairs , at the Equi- 
liery in Vancouver. In 
r work goes on display 
49th Parallel Gallery in 
rk City. 

ie Falk's impoverished, 
ant, Mennonite back- 
would seem unlikely to 
such an exceptional art- 
| Falk looks back on her 
postively, especially the 
ragement to artistic 
ment that her mother 
r. "I wanted to sing. My 
gave me singing lessons. 
d to be a violinist. She 
me a violin," she re- 
rs. 
a ("Gathie") Falk was 
Alexander, Manitoba, on 
31, 1928, two years after 
ents fled the aftermath of 
sian revolution. She was 
rd child, with two older 
-s. Nine months after her 
er father died of pneu- 
Prospects for a single 
r with three children at 
right of the Depression 
grim. The family experi- 


imately, you re 
they’re about.” 


grinding poverty and a 
hat itinerant existence as 
mother tried, even 
th a failed second marri- 
5 establish a secure home 
children in Ontario, Sas- 
wan, and Manitoba. 
- never experienced the 
ly carefree youth of the 
middle-class Canadian. At 
e left school, which she 


by Laurel Gasque 


loved, to work full time in a 
Safeway packing house in Winni- 
peg. She worked to help her 
mother pay back money de- 
manded by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, which had ad- 
vanced the fare for her parents' 
passages to Canada 18 years earli- 
en 

Later, Falk's family moved to 
Vancouver, where she worked 
in a factory sewing pockets in- 
side suitcases. Through all sorts 
of circumstances, her desire to 
learn, to read, and to improve 
herself intellectually and artisti- 
cally grew. She took correspon- 
dence courses, studied the violin 
and other musical subjects, and 
found social solace in her church 
and its choir. Eventually she 
completed her high school re- 
quirements and went on to take 
teacher's training, a career path 
she admits she had little inclina- 
tion for but which she felt would 
improve her lot. 

During the course of upgrad- 
ing her education credentials, 
she discovered she could take 
some art classes. As a child she 
had taken a few art classes but 
was disheartened by her own an- 
alytical tendencies at the time 
and by the challenging competi- 
tion of other children, who 
could draw as well or better than 
she could. 


At first, Falk painted only in 
the summers during the time 
she attended summer school. 
Gradually, however, art became 
a wintertime occupation. For 
years she continued this way, ap- 
prenticing herself much longer 
than most artists. She says, "I al- 
ways felt I wasn't ready." 

Not until 1962 did she realize 


that she didn't want anyone 
standing behind her artistically 
anymore. At this point she be: 
gan to feel self-sufficient in her 
work. 

In 1965, after 12 years of 
teaching elementary school, Falk 
took the risk of ‘cashing in her 
pension fund and using the 
money to support herself as she 
worked full time as an artist. De- 
spite continued financial risk, 
she had no second thoughts 
about her career. 

Falk's Christian faith has been 
lifelong and integral to her per- 
son and to her work. Her faith 
hasn't meant, however, the crea- 
tion of a pious persona or a 
body of religious art. 

For many people Gathie Falk's 
public persona has been baf- 
fling, even eccentric and, at 
times, funky or bizarre. She has 
been viewed affectionately as a 
veritable "Alice in Wonderland." 
A glimpse of her gives the im- 
pression of a perennially young 
girl in the body of a mature 
woman. Her attire, from the 
miniskirts, tights, and Mary Jane 
flats of the '60s and early '70s to 
the T-shirts and rolled up pants 
of the '80s, does nothing to dis- 
pel this impression. She even 
says, "I always felt I was the 
youngest person in whatever 
group I was in, although it 
turned out I was usually the old- 
est.” 

Perhaps her mysterious youth- 
fulness stems from a certain 
modesty, even humility, that ex- 
presses itself in her openness to 
the world, to people and their 
ideas, and a continued desire to 
learn. There is a high seriousness 
to the fun with which she ex- 
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plores the world of creation and 
creativity through her art, per- 
haps touched upon by most of 
us only in childhood play. 

Her work does not fall into 
the cliched patterns so often 
found in religiously committed 
artists. To the contrary, her art is 
a healthy challenge to glibly as- 
sumed standards of what art 
from a Christian perspective 
should be. Her sources of inspi- 
ration are amazingly diverse and 
eclectic--sometimes an impres- 
sionistic palette; a hint of the 
naturalism of Duerer or 17th 
century Dutch art; the methods 
of surrealism and the Black 
Mountain post-modernism of 
Merce Cunningham collaborator, 
Deborah Hay; Henry Moore 
drawings of figures; or the quality 
of light and art of the Italian Ve- 
neto. 

Here is good quality art and 
strong art, but not the safe art 
that the church has all too often 
endorsed or felt comfortable 
with. In a secular or sacred con- 
text, Falk's work gently, but 
firmly, reminds viewers to re- 
consider their presumptions 
about reality. But this isn't done 
in some grandiose manner or on 
a cosmic scale. Rather, we are 
prodded by a consideration of 
the ordinary and everyday. 

Her early painting includes 
some works with religious sub- 
ject matter. She felt they were a 
total failure, however, because 
people thought they dealt with 
sex! Her next resolve was "to try 
to be a Christian, rather than to 
paint illustrations of Christian 
teachings." Perceptively aware of 
the potent ambiguity of visual art 
she knew that "if you have 
something serious to say, you 
should be clear about it; if you 
paint it, it's not likely that you 
will be clear." 

A certain freedom and elan 
characterizes Falk's work. She 
doesn't struggle to put meaning 
in her works, although meaning 
is there. Equally, she doesn't like 
her work overinterpreted, espe- 
cially from a religious angle, such 
as when one commentator sug- 
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gested that her many versions of 
rows of empty shoes symbol- 
ized the foot-washing ceremo- 
nies of early Mennonite practice. 
This she dismisses as ridiculous, 
going on to say, "I got the image 
from a downtown shoe store." 
By her own testimony Falk's 
art is about "the glorification of 
ordinary things." During the ear- 


ly '70s, she was well known in ° 


western Canada for technically 
demanding pyramidal piles of 
ceramic fruit mounted on plexi- 
glass plinths or bases. She com- 
ments that her inspiration for 
such common subject matter 
came from walking as usual by 
the grocer's on the corner and 
seeing afresh mounds of dis- 
played fruit. "It struck me then 
that the shape was very sculptu- 
ral... . I was determined then 
to make a pile of apples." After- 
ward she wanted to add other 
types of fruit. "But not, for in- 
stance, pomegranates, which are 
an exotic fruit. . . They would 
have to be just very plain fruit 
like oranges, grapefruit, and ap- 
ples.” 

Even in such later works as 
Cement with Grass we see a 
veritable veneration of the ordi- 
nary. Canadian art critic Joan 
Lowndes has observed that in 
translating the ordinary into the 
realm of art, Falk actually trans- 
figures the ordinary, primarily 
by her intense and unusual sense 
of color and by working serially, 
creating patterns that introduce 
subtle variations. 

In transfiguring the ordinary, 
Falk's provocative sense of juxta- 
position compels viewers to 
pause for a moment to reflect 
and to call into question their as- 
sumptions and attitudes about 
what is being viewed. In her 
Theatre in B/W and Colour: All 
Over Rose Trees and Light Bulbs 
(1984), one is stimulated to ask 
questions about the relationship 
of technology and nature. How 
does the garden grow in the 20th 
century? By what sources of en- 
ergy? By sunlight or the forced 
heat of an electric light? Is this 
life-enhancing or damaging, neg- 


Bootcase with Rearranged Diirer 
pencil on paper, 81.3 x 61cm. Collection: Heinz ane 


Falk’s work gently, 
but firmly, reminds 
viewers to reconsider 
their presumptions 
about reality. 


ative or positive? The tension 
this produces sends one back to 
the mundane feeling sober and 
somber, coupled with feelings of 
freshness and appreciation for 
how fascinating the world really 
is. Why should it be here in the 
first place? 

One reviewer said that Falk has 
"the ability to transform the ba- 
nal into the beautiful." Her work 
is not, however, sweet. It is 
more of the nature of a "homely 
surrealism," even a redemptive 
sort of surrealism. Avowedly, 
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sn't a realist. She says, "I do 
intend to be any one thing, 
hything, but in retrospect I 
ve I come close to being a 
alist. An intention to fit into 
torical classification is neces- 
7 limiting--also embarassing 
e turns out to be something 
' Gathie Falk is completely 
shing in her uncategoriza- 
ess. 

; a Mennonite, Falk is a paci- 
ind belongs to at least four 
izations that promote end- 
lhe arms race and developing 
dly relations between war- 
nations. Her outlook on 
ism is positive, but she re- 
; being treated as a "woman 
t" simply because her sub- 
matter deals often with do- 
tic things. She is quick to 
it out that, in the history of 
‘most great painters have 
t with such things. "Still lifes 
> been the fodder of almost 
y artist, and those are things 
ie home, put together in the 
hen, dining room, any- 
re." 


For Falk the key word is per- 
sonal . She likes it better than 
domestic. "Every one deals with 
the domestic. But personal, 
that's something different. I feel 
that unless you know your own 
sidewalk really intimately, you're 
never going to be able to look at 
the pyramids and find out what 
they're about." 

Once again, one feels full force 
Gathie Falk's profound apprecia- 
tion of the ordinary. She hasn't 
spent extended time studying 
and traveling abroad, though she 
has traveled a bit in North 
America and Europe doing per- 
formance art and exhibiting her 
work. She has found the uni- 
verse in her back yard. Her art 
exudes a glorious modesty and 
confidence, a joy in creation that 
is still critically aware of its 
cracks. 


Laurel Gasque is a cultural his- 
torian who lives in Vancouver, 
British Columbia. 
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MALE AND FEMALE 
AFTER GOD’S LIKENESS 


“A superb first book, 

forceful, well- 

researched, bold, 

unconventional, and 

in places breathtaking.” 
—MICHAEL GREEN 


“This book explodes so 
many of the 
preconceptions people 
have about what the 
Bible says about 
relationships 
between the sexes.” 
—ELAINE STORKEY 


Paper, $8.95 


At your bookstore, or write: 
aul WM. B. EERDMANS 
AIRES PUBLISHING CO. 


255 JEFFERSON AVE. S.E. / GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 49503 
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WORLD-IN-VIEW 


Confessions 


of a Cult Watcher 


by Ronald Enroth 


I find it perplexing that even professing, 
mainline Christians are reluctant to talk 
about “false prophets.” 


The letter began, "Dear Ron 
Enroth (Garbage Pig) 2 Timothy 
2:3." That unusual salutation was 
a clue to what would follow. In 
scribbled, disjointed handwrit- 
ing, the anonymous letter writer 
rambled and raged about what a 
terrible person I was because of 
something I had supposedly said 
about his pastor/leader. "You 
are the scum of the earth," the 
letter continued. The writer 
claimed to have a message for 
me from the Holy Spirit. "No 
swine has a soul...no pig goes to 
heaven....Baby, you gonna die." 

The police took that deranged 
threat very seriously. I had to 
take security precautions at 
home and at my office. Fortu- 
nately, I don't receive many let- 
ters quite that menacing. Howev- 
er, anyone who is a student of 
what Robert Ellwood calls 
"emergent religion" will soon 
discover that the researcher's 
life can be full of surprises and 
bizarre encounters. For exam- 
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ple: the aerogramme I received 
from a man in Australia. The let- 
ter read: "On this day the Lord 
God of Israel gave me a nine 
word message with direction to 
send out this message world 
wide to all mankind. The Mes- 
sage: Satanism And Religion Are 
One And The Same Thing." 

I remember the time when I 
spent a day, along with several 
other writers, as a guest of the 
Unification Church at their semi- 
nary in New York State. We had 
been told that Reverend Moon 
would not be available for an in- 
terview and that he was not on 
campus that day. Midway 
through the afternoon, as I was 
browsing in the seminary li- 
brary, the Unificationist student 
who had been assigned as my 
guide came running down the 
hall in search of me. "The rumor 
is out that Father is on his way to 
campus. I thought you might 
like to see him." 

It's not every day that one 


gets to see a messiah and gg 
followed my Moonie host 
side to the driveway in front, 
the main building. At any y 
ment the limousine carrying } 
Lord of the Second Advent y 
scheduled to arrive. I will ne. 
forget the scene. The entire g 
dent body, faculty, and staff} 
gathered to greet their cont 
versial Korean leader. There y 
excitement in the air and gr 
anticipation on the faces of! 
followers. Later, I was to rey 
that moment when I obser: 
in one of my writings, "A go¢ 
the flesh is easier for some p 
ple to believe in." 

As a Christian sociologisi 
believe it is essential to woth 
integrating my faith and my” 
cipline. I do not think it is ¢ 
sible (or desirable) to achiew 
value-free sociology, whet 
one is a Christian or an unbex 
er. Because of their comr 
ment to objectivity (at leas 
theory), secular sociologistss 
offended by evangelicals 1 
distinguish "true" religion f 
"false" religion. For the Chrif 
cult watcher, determination’ 
"truth" and "falsehood" are 
to the preservation of or 
doxy. Secular social sciens 
avoid making evaluative sé 
ments about the belief syst 
and practices of cults and 
religious movements. The CG 
tian scholar, on the other hi 
has an obligation - whenever 
appropriately possible - to 
firm the proposition that 
has revealed himself in the: 
son of his Son, Jesus Christ, 
that his word, the Bible, sé 
as our only baseline when 
paring conflicting truth claim 

Because of this .strongly 
conviction, I have somett 
been criticized for aligning 
"advocacy groups" and the 
called "“anticult" movemer 
may come as a Surprise to : 
that there are very strong, ' 
tional views within the acac 
community on the topi 
cults. Jesuit sociologist Jo 
Fichter regularly denounce: 
bigotry of those who 


ctors" and critics of cults 
apparently seeing no in- 
stency in his role as 
ctive" scholar when he 
; praise on the Unification 
i Ina letter to The 
nicle of Higher Educa- 
uly 14, 1982), sociologist of 
on Jeffrey Hadden ex- 
ed concern that the word 
had been used 11 times in 
irlier article and that seven 
it had been preceded by 
djective "destructive." 
ind it perplexing that even 
‘ssing, mainline Christians 
eluctant to talk about "false 
hets" and: the potential for 
ual harm that many new re- 
us movements represent. 
1 Kelley, an executive of the 
ynal Council of Churches, 
isses as "hysteria" the con- 
; of "anticult alarmists" and 
grates efforts aimed at cult 
‘eness education. Methodist 
ewton Malony feels that it is 
propriate for a Christian be- 
oral scientist "to expose de- 
on and to warn the inno- 
" He finds the very exis- 
e of an organization like the 
gelical Spiritual Counterfeits 
ect to be "reprehensible" 
sonal correspondence). Mal- 
has been a consultant and 
srt witness for several con- 
ersial new religious move- 
ts, including the Church of 
ntology. 
. their book Strange Gods: 
Great American Cult Scare, 
ologists David Bromley and 
on Shupe question the 
gations of danger" and the 
ror stories" often associated 
. the cult experience. While 
true that exaggeration and 
sationalism have character- 
| the accounts of cult life 
rided by some ex-members, 
in attest to the validity of 
h personal tragedy and fami- 
isruption suffered as a result 
membership in extremist 
ips. I have spent hundreds 
hours interviewing people 
y have been the victims of 
loitation--sexual, emotional, 
ncial, and spiritual. I recall, 


for example, how painful it was 
for a mother who had spent 11 
years in a cult, to tell me how 
her nine-year-old son (who had 
grown up in the group) had nev- 
er seen a dentist or a physician 
because the group which they 
had just left did not believe in 
medical care of any kind under 
any circumstances. Her son had 
broken an ankle and was now 
permanently lame. 

I agree with Dr. Louis West, 
UCLA psychiatrist, who argues 
that there are many apologists 
for the cults--even in academic 
circles--who are "armchair phi- 
losophers" and who have never 
seen first hand the destructive 
impact that some cults can have 
on the lives of individuals. 

Finally, I am discouraged at 
the apathy and especially the nai- 
vete that exists in much of the 
Christian community with regard 
to cults and new religious move- 
ments. A Catholic priest in Cali- 
fornia told one young woman's 
parents that they should not be 
concerned about her deepening 
involvement in Scientology be- 
cause he had heard that the or- 
ganization would improve both 
her IQ and her personality. In a 
recently published book entitled 
Understanding Cults and New 
Religions (Eerdmans, 1986), Irv- 
ing Hexham and Karla Poewe, 
discussing the Book of Mormon, 
make the incredible observation 
that, except for its teaching 
about the Fall, "its theology is 
simple and fundamentally ortho- 
dox." 

But perhaps the most disturb- 
ing examples of naivete are 
found in the public statements 
of two well-known fundamental- 
ist Christians--Jerry Falwell and 
Tim LaHaye--regarding Sun 
Myung Moon. Both men, sin- 
cerely concerned about the ero- 
sion of religious freedom in 
America, have been used by the 
Unification Church in an attempt 
to gain acceptance and sympathy 
from the religious mainstream in 
the face of Reverend Moon's im- 
prisonment on tax charges. Both 
men made widely publicized ap- 


I am discouraged at the 
apathy and especially the 
naivete that exists in much of 
the Christian community 
with regard to cults and new 
religious movements. 


peals based on their perception 
that Moon had been unfairly 
persecuted by the U.S. govern- 
ment. At a Washington, D.C. 
press conference, Jerry Falwell 
called on President Reagan to 
pardon Reverend Moon. At a re- 
ligious freedom rally in the same 
city, Tim LaHaye asked ministers 
to join him in a declaration of 
support for Moon by agreeing 
to spend one week in prison 
with him (Moon). 

I began this essay by quoting 
from a letter I had received and 
I close by making reference to 
another, very different letter. I 
have been corresponding with a 
man who has had some trou- 
bling experiences with a particu- 
lar group. I have tried to help 
him by letter, patiently answer- 
ing his questions, encouraging 
him when possible. From his 
earnest, simple letters, I suspect 
that the man has little education. 
One letter was especially poig- 
nant. He wanted to express his 
gratitude for my help. I would 
guess that he is a very lonely 
man. He said that both his par- 
ents had died within the past 
five years. "My finances are very 
bad at this time. Not employed. 
Enclosed is $3.00 cash to help. 
Your friend, Don." That kind of 
letter makes it all worthwhile. 
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Ronald M. Enroth is Professor of Soctology 
at Westmont College. He is the author of 
The Lure of the Cults and many other books 
and articles. 
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The New Stars: 


Synthetic Heroes and 


Talking Heads 


We've all wanted, at times, to 
make changes in our significant 
others. The stories of Henry Hig- 
gins and Pygmalion, men who at- 
tempted to create the perfect 
woman, are a part of our cultural 
history. In Making Mr. Right it's 
finally a woman's turn to try to 
create the perfect male. 

A major corporation asks ad- 
vertising executive Frankie Stone 
to promote their new product: 
an android named Ulysses, who 
is designed to man a deep space 
probe. Frankie determines that 
in order to become a media 
star, Ulysses needs to refine his 
social skills. In the process of 
socializing him, she falls in love 
with the creature she helped to 
create. 

Making Mr. Right is set in Mia- 
mi, but unlike the highly stylized 
Miami Vice, it shows what the 
town really looks like: decaying, 
tropical, kitschy--a perfect set- 
ting for artificial life. Director Su- 
san Seidelman captures the feel- 
ing of the town and its people, 
most of whom aren't drug deal- 
ers in designer suits. New York 
performance artist Ann Magnu- 
son plays Frankie Stone as a hip 
professional woman who can 
convey by a slight shift of her 
mouth her opinion of the men 
in her life. None of the men 
compare well with Ulysses, who 
has a warmer personality than 
the scientist who created him, 
and is more sincere than Fran- 
kie's politician boyfriend. And, 
unlike the real men in Frankie's 
life, the android puts relation- 
ships before his career. Ulysses 
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is played by actor John Malko- 
vich with a sweetness that adds 
believability to Frankie's roman- 
tic attachment and charm to Sie- 
delman's quirky movie. 
Meanwhile, another quasi- 
human hitting the scene may not 
have broken any hearts, but, 
computer-generated  screen- 
presence Max Headroom does 
have his own television show, 


and has been on the cover of 
Newsweek. Max lives in the 
computer system of a television 
network in a future world where 
human values are terribly awry. 
Commercialism seems to have 
won out; people are sold for 
their body parts and credit fraud 
is a worse crime than murder. 
But there are a few good guys 
left and Max is there to help 
them battle for the right. 

Unlike Ulysses, whose proto- 
type is an uninteresting, overly 
cerebral scientist, Max's proto- 
type is the dashing investigative 
reporter Edison Carter. Though 
being tube-bound cuts down on 
his outside adventures, Max does 
manage to surpass his daring al- 
ter-ego in charm and a gift for 
glib one-liners. 

In the past, fictional attempts 
to create human life resulted in 
frightening creatures such as a 
Frankenstein who wreaked ven- 
geance on their creators. Now, it 
seems, besides an enviable abili- 
ty to interface with technology, 
robots and androids are imbued 
with a goodness and purity lack- 
ing in their human counterparts. 

In George Lucas's Star Wars, 
R2-D2 and C-3PO were the film's 


Reviewed by Sharon Gallagher 


most likeable characters. In: 
futuristic movie Blade Runr 
the doomed, hunted andr! 
showed, in his dying speech 
poetic nobility not seen inn 
film's human hero, a professs 
al bounty hunter. 

It's as though as we adapt} 
values to a mechanized world 
project our lost innocence ¢ 
these new techno-creatures: 
the end, the tin man ends 
with the heart. 

If Making Mr. Right wi 
meant to be taken seriously, 
might question Frankie's fine 
true happiness with a beings 
created, no matter how peri 
As with Pygmalion, there is ; 
mately something narcissistil 
creating the perfect match, , 
like the self-less challenge of 
ing someone who is truly ob 
But the film is a comedy 
cerned more with examining: 
satisfying human relations: 
than with probing the ethica: 
lemmas of artificial life. 

Making Mr. Right is set i 
only slightly distant future: 
day after tomorrow, while 
Headroom inhabits a more? 
tant future. But recently new 
pers reported that patentss 
now be taken out on any 
animals created through ge: 
engineering. It's reassurin) 
note that both Max and Uh 
are played by real-life huma: 
tors. Our technology hasn"’ 
reached the point where we 
replace ourselves with bi 
models. 
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iceland by Paul Simon 
ner Brothers Records) 1986 


» music generally tends to 
/-much the same from one 
to the next. Only rarely 
a musician create songs so 
and beautiful that listeners 
help but stop and truly 
he newness. Paul Simon (of 
1 and Garfunkel fame), who 
‘successful run of hits in his 
career before putting out 
uninspired, predictable 
in the '80s, has accom- 
‘d that rare feat in Grace- 
one of the most memora- 
cords of 1986. 
1on took a big risk musical- 
integrating black South Af- 
pop music (with its rhyth- 
repeating instrumental 
es as opposed to Western 
s melodic structure of 
-chorus) with a hybrid of 
ican music styles that have 
snced him. The resulting 
ict is an upbeat, percus- 
African-flavored collection 
ngs with the familiar sweet- 
of Simon's voice. On Grace- 
Simon grows musically by 
acing the vibrant and exhil- 
2 rhythmic patterns, while 
sing North American listen- 
o the richness of African 
‘cS 
ly two of the album's songs 
socio-political slants to 
. disappointingly, only one 
- directly with the black 
1 African experience under 


theid. Most of the album's 
; are about typical Simon 
es (witty and poetic por- 
Is of love-hurt and love- 


yearning). But Simon employed 
the best musicians and vocalists 
of black South Africa, collaborat- 
ing with several of them, and the 
album succeeds because of the 
new music. 

Although Simon broke the 
United Nations' cultural boycott 
by going to South Africa to 
record with black South African 
musicians (he did not play Sun 
City), it was the black musicians' 
union there that voted to allow 
him to come. While Graceland is 
not a lyrical rampage against 
apartheid, it is nonetheless a po- 
tent example of unity between 
the races via the universal lan- 
guage of music. 

Two of the strongest songs on 
the album are "The Boy in the 
Bubble" and "Homeless," pri- 
marily because they are lyrically 
the most poignant. "The Boy in 
the Bubble" moves with the 
rhythmic world beat while ex- 
ploring the positive and negative 
impacts of technology in the 
modern world. Simon sings of 
"the automatic earth" and the 
"days of miracle and wonder" 
where we're fed "staccato signals 
of constant life." The incredibly 
beautiful song "Homeless" is co- 
written and performed by Sim- 
on and Ladysmith Black Mamba- 
zo, a male Zulu a capella harmo- 
ny group. (Their latest album, Jn- 
ala, on Shanachie Records, is an a 
capella celebration of life, includ- 
ing hymns and proverbial tales.) 
"Homeless" is sung partly in 
Zulu and partly in English, with 
the introductory melody from a 
traditional Zulu wedding song. 
The lyrics are not celebratory, 
however, but express the ago- 
nizing experience of the sense of 
homelessness black South Afri- 


Reviewed by Dan Ouellette 


cans have. Of all the songs on 
Graceland, this song is probably 
the least familiar-sounding to our 
Western ears, but the emotion is 
unmistakably communicated. 


Ree eer 
ShortTakes: 


Several artists who have been 
featured in Radix have released 
new records. Singer Bobby 
McFerrin continues his vocal ac- 
robatics in Spontaneous Inven- 
tions, issued by the prestigious 
jazz label Blue Note. McFerrin 
impeccably and oftentimes hu- 
morously sings his own im- 
promptu compositions as well 
as creating on-the-spot covers of 
other artists' works. McFerrin's 
unique voice can take on the 
quality of an entire group 
(instruments included), yet on 
this album he forgoes an entirely 
solo performance for a few bril- 
liant collaborations with jazz 
greats Herbie Hancock and 
Wayne Shorter, The Manhatten 
Transfer, and even comedian 
Robin Williams. 


Percussionist Kenneth Nash 
has put out his first solo record, 
Mr. Ears (Music West Records, 
San Rafael, CA). Nash's percus- 
sive signature is especially ener- 
getic on the jazz fusion instru- 
mental pieces "Booom Boom" 
and "Chu-Chu-Dee." Moving vo- 
cal cuts with fresh singing per- 
formances by Annie Stocking 
and Cliff Payne are included. 


continued on p. 31 
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BOOKS 


Roger’s Version 

by John Updike. 

Alfred E. Knopf, 1986, cloth, 
$17.95. 


Reviewed by Walter R. Hearn 


John Updike writes novels of 
such multilayered metaphoric 
richness that trying to describe 
one by outlining its plot is like 
describing a beautiful woman by 
cataloguing the bones of her 
skeleton. Having been drawn 
into Roger's Version by its plot, 
however (or by what a friend 
took to be its plot from the first 
few pages), I should at least de- 
scribe the closet in which the 
skeleton hangs. 

Roger Lambert is a 52-year-old 
professor at the divinity school 
of a Harvard-like university. It is 
1984, perhaps symbolically, 
though any shadow of forebod- 
ing is cast more by Ronald Rea- 
gan's reelection than by George 
Orwell's novel (which, written in 
1948, failed to predict the com- 
puter revolution). Dale Kohler 
enters Roger's office and Roger's 
life, bearing news that the more 
mathematical branches of 
science are pointing ineluctably 
toward belief in a divine creator. 
The trend is so much in that di- 
rection that hot-shot scientists 
will soon have to swallow the pill 
(bitter for atheists and positi- 
vists) that God really exists. Dale, 
a 28-year-old computer-science 
graduate, hopes to tilt the scales 
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further toward belief by model- 
ing the divine creative process 
to show how God _ brought 
everything into being ex nthilo. 

Roger does not buy the argu- 
ment at all. With little or no per- 
sonal piety, the professor has a 
rock-Barthian confidence that 
God (if there is one) must be 
transcendent, "wholly other," 
too majestic to be boxed in, no 
matter how many gigabytes of 
RAM reside in one's box. Also, 
he disdains Dale's Jesus-freaky 
cockiness and the occasional 
hint of personal warmth surfac- 
ing in this acne-ridden hacker, 
possibly because they remind 
him of his own past youth, ideal- 
ism, or faith. He sees Dale as a 
heretic, like the historical ones 
he lectures about, seeking the 
creator's fingerprints in the 
realm of the senses, pushing 
others to equally heretical coun- 
ter-measures of hyperspirituali- 
ty. 
That initial exchange between 
Roger and Dale would stimulate 
any Christian trained in science. 
Most have probably argued both 
ways, at least within themselves. 
Yes, God is transcendent, but 
also immanent. How do we 
make contact with him, gain real 
assurance in this real world? Is 
"fiducial" knowledge analogous 
to "rational" knowledge, or is it, 
too, wholly other? If (subjective) 
devotion were properly wed to 
(objective) understanding, could 
the "pure in theory" see the fun- 
damental principles of design, 
maybe even the Designer? 

I find it hard to review the 
novel without reviewing my re- 
action to it. Perhaps such inter- 
action forms part of an over- 
arching metaphor: my predic- 
tions, based on reasonable ex- 
pectations, didn't pan out. I 
trusted Updike to develop the 
argument, to bring it to life by 
embodying it in the characters, 
either straightforwardly or with 
an ironic twist, the good guy (or 
the better guy) getting the worst 
of it. But the author (or the Au- 
thor) had something else in 
mind. He must have wanted me 


to feel ambiguity, not merely 
bate it. | 

Dale Kohler wants Roger La 
bert to help him to get a sm 
grant from the divinity schooh 
work on his ideas in the ey 
ings at the computer lab whi 
he is employed. He has sow 
out Roger after meeting 19-y¢ 
old Verna Ekelof, the daugk 
of Roger's half-sister; Verna i 
streetwise single mother of 
mulatto infant. Roger and 
second wife, Esther, have sett 
into a nagging tolerance of e 
other and of their nonacades 
young son, Richie. Roger's ex 
marital affair with Esther ye 
before had cost him his cas 
as a parish minister. Soon ali 
these lives and most of thi 
bodies are entangled. | 

I want to be fair to John | 
dike, whose yeasty Christian : 
ness in literary circles I resp, 
I know what it is to be mis 
derstood. Years ago, a poenr 
mine in a small literary maga: 
was said to be about "God 
sex": it was actually about ld 
It would be easy to call Roge 
Version a novel about God 
sex (though not necessarily 
that order of importance).. 
the surface it seems to be al 
lust, about the absence of li 
Even Dale, putatively touchee 
God's spirit, seems to be mx 
ly lusting after God; he is | 
usable knowledge, not the I-- 
commitment to knowing 
being known. 

To give Updike the beneff 
the doubt (and to many evam 
cals it will be a huge doubt). 
us say that this novel is abou 
scandal of the gospel. I see 
scandal, many will say, 
where is the gospel? It is a: 
out, like the incarnation, Up 
supporters will say: enfles: 
made actual in a human f 
among flies and manure, atti 
ing sweaty shepherds who: 
doubt told earthy jokes; 
driving the religious and p) 
sophical puritans crazy witl 
that dirtiness, from which, 
argue, the holy should be wl 


set apart. God took a grave 
continued on p. 31 


Handmaid’s Tale 
Aargaret Atwood. 

ghton Mifflin, 1986, cloth, 
sim 


jewed by Susan S. Phillips 


he year is unstated, but not 
ff. The place is the Republic 
Silead, a monotheocracy 
in the borders of what was 
known as the United States 
merica. The teller of the tale 
ffred, the handmaid of Fred. 
do not know her real name, 
pre-revolutionary name. We 
t her after her loss: of hus- 
1, daughter, freedom, self- 
rmination, and all that was 
liar. She offers us "this sad 
hungry and sordid, this 
ing and mutilated story" for 
telling you [the reader] any- 
x at all I'm at least believing 
ou, I believe you're there, I 
eve you into being...I tell, 
efore you are." 

What Offred tells us is chill- 
At the end of the 20th cen- 
, rebels known as the Sons 
acob took over the govern- 
it of the United States, sus- 
ded the Constitution, and 
an imposing their militarily 
yrced theocracy on the citi- 
yy. Guardians of the Faithful 
ol the streets, armed with 
machine guns; Angels are an 
- of the guards; and the Eyes 
everywhere, sniffing out sub- 
ion and snuffing out its sup- 
ed perpetrators. Over these 
cs of men are the Command- 
who design and govern the 
ety. 

The women are divided into 
es, each caste having a differ- 
relation to the overarching 
erative of reproduction. 
amanders' wives, mostly in- 
ile, wear blue and run their 
ividual households. Hand- 
ds, all in red, are concubines 
>, like Rachel's maid Bilhah, 
to bear children for these 
s of Jacob. Should a Hand- 
d fail her three chances to 
ceive and deliver a child, she 


is declared an Unwoman and 
sent to the Colonies -- a death 
sentence, in effect. Marthas 
serve. They wear green and do 
the housework. Econowives, 
who wear red, blue, and green 
striped dresses, are married to 
poor men. It is their lot to do 
everything for their husbands. 
Their caste will vanish according 
to governmental plans. The slo- 
gan for Gilead is, "From each ac- 
cording to her ability; to each 
according to his needs." 

In this post-nuclear, toxic, in- 
fertile society, Offred has a 
place, however temporarily, be- 
cause she still has viable ovaries. 
She has borne a child and may 
again. "We are two-legged 
wombs, that's all: sacred vessels, 
ambulatory chalices," she tells 
us. She is defined by her func- 
tion. "My self is a thing that I 
must now compose, as one 
composes a speech. What I 
must present is a made thing, 
not something born." Through- 
out the book she struggles for 
self-expression, self-definition. 
She remembers. Slices of her 
past life alternate throughout 
with scenes from the present. 
Remembering brings pain, but 
life as well. She "feels like the 
word shatter ." It would be easi- 
er to forget, to become indiffer- 
ent or pious, to be a trve believ- 
ef: 
Belief, that which is allowed, 
is in the State. All is ritualized, 
every greeting, every occasion, 
every mundane activity. Offred 
aches for a relationship and she 
squeezes every drop of meaning 
she can out of each spontaneous 
encounter she makes. In a world 
stripped of every opportunity 
for connection, we find people 
creating opportunities. An unof- 
ficial caste of prostitutes, Jeze- 
bels, exists for the Commanders 
seeking connection; the wives 
feign sickness in order to get at- 
tention; the Marthas gossip; the 
Handmaids whisper and collude; 
and the few brave souls who 
maintain a faith in God often end 
up hanging, executed on the 
Wall. True relationships are dan- 


gerous because they breed hon- 
esty, courage, loyalty, and hero- 
ism. 

Perhaps the most frightening 
aspect of this gripping, fascinat- 
ing tale is its rootedness in our 
world. The book ends with a 
transcript of a symposium held 
in 2195 by scholars of Gileadean 
studies. About the Republic of 
Gilead it is said, "there was little 
that was truly original with or in- 
digenous to Gilead: its genius 
was synthesis." As Margaret At- 
wood claims, all of the elements 
in her monotheocracy can be 
found in the world today, be 
they Iran, or the Soviet Union, 
or in our Own country. 

This book is a warning and 
required reading to those who 
want to avoid a Republic of Gi- 
lead. Its simple, clear style and 
the realness of the narrator draw 
us down into the story, making 
the grotesque plausible, the Re- 
public conceivable. When we 
surface from its depths we will 
do well to discern the Gileadean 
elements around us, and thwart 
them. We believing monotheists 
bear the additional burden of 
showing the world what our God 
is like and, defending our faith in 
love against the book's implicit 
charges. Ours is a faith that com- 
mands connection. We are told 
to love the Lord our God with all 
our heart and all our mind and 
all our soul and to love one an- 
other as we love ourselves. Lest 
we forget. 
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COUNTERPOINT 


by Susan S. Phillips 


When I was a child I often 
heard the word "virtue." Now I 
seldom come across it unless 
I'm reading 19th century novels. 
In such novels characters are in- 
terested in the cultivation of 
their own virtue and the discov- 
ery of virtue in others. 

In Jane Austen's Pride and 
Prejudice, Elizabeth Bennet 
struggles to discern which of 
two men is the good one. Each 
has made accusations against the 
other as they have competed for 
her affections. After reading Mr. 
Darcy's charge against Mr. Wick- 
ham, Elizabeth thinks that she 
really knows little about Mr. 
Wickham, but that: 

"His countenance, voice, and 
manner, had established him at 
once in the possession of every 
virtue. She tried to recollect 
some instance of goodness, 
some distinguished trait of integ- 
rity or benevolence, that might 
rescue him from the attacks of 


Mr. Darcy; or at least, by the 
predominance of virtue, atone 
for those casual errors, under 
which she would attempt to 
class, what Mr. Darcy had de- 
scribed as the idleness and vice 
of many years continuance.” 

Throughout the novel Eliza- 
beth struggles to be discerning 
of virtue, and to be charitable, 
modest, unselfish, and generous 
herself. It is important to her 
that virtue be deep and not a 
misleading veneer resembling 
virtue, and it is likewise impor- 
tant to the characters created by 
George Eliot, George Meredith, 
Anthony Trollope, and others 
from that period. 

What does this vestigial term 
"virtue" mean? Arete, in the 
Greek, denoted whatever pro- 
cures preeminent estimation for 
a person or thing; whatever is 
excellent and praiseworthy. It is 
something that is not merely 
good in human eyes, but is good 
in some ultimate, absolute, 


| 
transcendent sense. Accordit 
to Socrates, the soul longs fi 
the good and the beautify 
When a soul discovers the go¢ 
and beautiful, for instance, in q 
other person, he or she has dj 
covered a reflection of Gog 
image. As the soul moves t 
ward the good and the beautifi 
it moves, gradually, toward v 
tue. The virtue develops in t 
person's soul and is nourish! 
by God's virtue. 

In more familiar terms, as j 
seek God, or the good things: 
life that are derivative from Gé 
we move closer to him. We t 
come more like him as our re 
tionship with Christ and the | 
of the Holy Spirit enables us: 
do so. The recognition of t 
good and the beautiful, or t 
holy, promotes the develc 
ment of virtue in our souls. © 
souls reverberate more aj 
more with the music of heaw 
aS we interact more and me 
with God and learn to hear 
music. In 1: Peter 2:9 wem 
told, "But you are a chosen ra: 
a royal priesthood, a holy | 
tion, a people of his own tf 
you should show forth the - 
tues [also translated "exe 
lencies" and "praises"] of 1 
who has called you out of | 
darkness into his marvele 
light." We are to show forth | 
virtues of God. These are 
virtues of our own fabricati 
they are God's excellen« 
which he has cultivated in 
souls. 

Peteru@2) Peterel-3)goreers 
faithful with grace and pe 
multiplied unto them "accora 
as his divine power has givert 
us all things that pertain to 
and godliness, through 
knowledge of him who 
called us to glory and virtue." 
tells us the first item to ada 
our faith is virtue. Then foll 
knowledge, self-control, 
tience, godliness, brothe 
kindness, and love (the crowr 
Christian virtues). We are to H 
of and think about excell 
things (Proverbs 8:6; Philipp) 
4:8). But today we almost neé 


about them. I cannot re- 
ber a recent conversation 
it "virtue," unless it were 
»wly defined and referring 
exual morality. Sometimes 
near about self-control and 
, sometimes about kindness, 
often about knowledge. 
e, however, are classified as 
onality traits or willed be- 
ors or individual values. They 
not seen as reflections of 
's image which grow in us as 
draw closer to him and to 
e in our lives who represent 
to us. 
Then I was a young girl, my 
er gave me a printed list of 
1es, which I permanently 
-d to my bedroom mirror. 
tually my: mother scraped it 
when I went away to college, 
‘I saw the list every day 
ugh junior and senior high 
501: As I remember, the list 
tained St. Ambrose's four 
sical virtues, dating from the 
th century, and also the so- 
ed three Christian virtues. 
se seven compose the med- 
mie list of Seven Virtues 
mparable to the Seven Dead- 
ins): prudence (wisdom), jus- 
», fortitude, temperance, 
h, hope, and love. Addition- 
- on my own list there was 
rcy, kindness, self-control, 
.erosity, humility, righteous- 
s, devotion, trustworthiness, 
iplicity, peace, patriotism, 
jurance, tenacity, self-denial, 
1 courage. Others may be 
ping my mind. 

very morning as I dressed 
school I read this list and 
ndered to what degree I pos- 
sed any of those virtues. I re- 
mber that sometimes having 
d them kept me from snap- 
g at my brother over break- 
t or complaining to my moth- 
The effect was short-lived, 
, all in all, that list helped me 
think about virtue, about what 
s excellent in God's eyes and 
w he wanted me to be. My 
ents did not misuse the list as 
way of imposing discipline 
hough I did hear, occasional- 
about the deadly sin of sloth), 


so the idea of virtue was allowed 
to grow slowly in me as I grew 
closer to God. 

In the Middle Ages an expand- 
ing literature of piety, including 
lists of virtues and sins and 
deeds of mercy (both corporal 
and spiritual), was used to evalu- 
ate, judge, and punish believers. 
There were gross abuses of the 
concept of virtue. Instead of be- 
ing a bit of God in our souls that 
grows as faith grows and brings 
us closer to God, virtue became 
a tool wielded for social control. 
We see the residue of these 
abuses today in the negative re- 
action we feel when we hear the 
word "virtue." It connotes judg- 
ment by others and pressure to 
meet others' standards. One 
does not think of it in connec- 
tion with the words "faith," 
much less "glory." So, we tend 
not to use the word at all. 

What we speak of today are 
"values." The Greek verb for 
value means to differ or excel, 
but the Greek noun has more of 
an economic meaning. It means 
price, sum, -honor, and our 
noun "value" is used in the same 
manner. "What are your values?" 
someone asks, just as he or she 
might ask about your priorities 
or goals. What sort of responses 
do we hear to that question? "My 
family, my career, my free time, 
my church, my health." We do 
not generally hear spiritual re- 
sponses. Values are associated 
with the expenditure of time and 
money, not with faith and spirit- 
uality. They relate to our life- 
styles, not to the life within us. 

If I push my respondents 
about traits they value in them- 
selves or others, I hear these 


modern "virtues": honesty, 
openness, genuiness, indepen- 
dence, assertiveness,  self- 


motivation, effectiveness, self- 
confidence, social ease, self- 
acceptance knowledge, opti- 
mism, sensitivity, drive, pride. 
These values are spoken of as 
self-generated, not as reflections 
of Platonic ideals or God's im- 
age. Some of these serve the self 
and no one else; others are 


more socially directed, though 
never sacrificial. The self is num- 
ber one and its values reflect 
this, lacking any. hint of trans- 
cendence or community con- 
sciousness. Given an external 
referent, many of the values may 
be redeemed and transformed 
into virtues. True self-acceptance 
is achievable only through God's 
grace and the assurance that we 
are acceptable to him. Honesty, 
openness, and genuiness are vir- 
tues in a context of love. With- 
out love, however, they can be- 
come weapons used against oth- 
ers when they. get in our way. 
Certainly knowledge can be a 
virtue, but what is it without 
faith and love? And what is sen- 
sitivity without love? What is the 
meaning of optimist if there is 
not true hope or faith, and what 
are the ends of drive and self- 
motivation if there is only the 
mortal self to serve? 

The pietism that catalogued 
virtues and sins was full of prob- 
lems. It emphasized the fallen- 
ness of people and neglected 
their place as God's children 
created in his image. Justification 
was emphasized over sanctifica- 
tion, and many people suffered 
from the sense of their own de- 
pravity. Sometimes they were 
punished due to others' sense of 
their depravity. Today's secular 
message about the value of the 
individual is a refreshing counter- 
poise. Each of us is valuable and 
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unique and special. But we are so 
because we are so created and 
cherished by God. It is he who 
blesses us with virtue and culti- 
vates it within us. He equips us 
for our search for excellence, 
and he defines excellence for us 
(see Psalm 8). 

Just as the concept of value 
can be redeemed by a theologi- 
cal context, so the concept of 
virtue needs to be redeemed. 
Virtue needs to regain its original 
meaning as a bit of God's image 
in us that grows and flourishes in 
relationship with God, the 
source and standard of virtue. 
Without this living relationship, 
virtue suffers the same fate as 
works without faith. It dies. 

We in the evangelical church 
talk about spiritual disciplines. 
The spiritual disciplines, like 
contemplation and meditation, 
simplicity and fasting, can help 
us to grow in virtue and come 
closer to God. They can also be- 
come dead like medieval pietism 
did at times, leaving us with a list 
of "shoulds" glued to our mir- 
rors, but no relationship in 
which to discover the love vital- 
izing the virtues. We can prac- 
tice those disciplines just as I 
read that list, and the experience 
can be hollow; as hollow as try- 
ing to be open, honest, genuine, 
and sensitive when one has no 
real relationship with anyone 
else. The soul, that living center 
of our beings, is socially consti- 
tuted. It is created by a personal 
God for communion with him 
and his children. Virtue resides 
in that soul and grows and 
shrinks in accordance with the 
rise and fall of the soul to and 
from God. We can be spiritual 
friends to one another, helping 
each other walk with God and 
grow in excellence. We can help 
to discern, in love the gradual 
development of virtue in each 
other. I believe "virtue" can be 
redeemed. 


Susan Phillips has a Ph.D. in so- 
ctology, teaches at New College, 
Berkeley, and is a Radix board 


member. 
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continued from p. 7 

prentice. "Jesus chose twelve to 
be with him and to be sent out 
to preach." Many people con- 
sider that being with Jesus was 
just a special privilege which the 
disciples had. But it was the 
heart of their learning, their dis- 
cipleship. Probably the reason 
Jesus never wrote a book or 
founded a seminary or did many 
of the things that we would 
think would be absolutely essen- 
tial for a master teacher, was be- 
cause he was doing things far 
deeper and far more essential. 

So it is that Oxford, founded 
in Christian origins, retains its al- 
most Biblical tutorial system 
even though it is highly secular- 
ized today, whereas many Chris- 
tian colleges that consider them- 
selves consistently Christian have 
almost no element of appren- 
ticeship in their learning. 

Let me add one observation 
by way of relief as I close. There 
are many answers to the prob- 
lem of handling the responsibili- 
ty of knowledge in a day of 
overload. But the best, I believe, 
is to know your calling and, 
above all, its limits and your fi- 
niteness. People who try to gain 
a Renaissance knowledge today 
and then act on it are likely to 
suffer burnout. The only way we 
can handle today's knowledge is 
to know our callings and their 
limits. 

The different spheres of our 
callings are like a series of con- 
centric circles. We all live at the 
bull's eye. Now we can go 
where we don't live, and we can 
do things even beyond where 
we can afford to go, such as 
vote, write letters, or send mon- 
ey. And if we extend our” in- 
fluence to the furthest limits, the 
last limit of all is prayer. We can 
pray for countries which we will 
never be able to visit and so on. 

But at the end of the day, 
when we reach the limits of the 
last concentric circle, those lim- 
its are not simply a curse. They 
provide a point of rest and a re- 
minder of our finiteness. And in 
a fallen world, knowing our fi- 


niteness is not only a cons¢ 
quence of sin, but a matter ¢ 
deep rest. "Sufficient unto th 
day is the evil thereof." The Lor 
alone is sovereign, and we ar 
not. So when we've done all w 
can, anything beyond that is ne 
ther our calling nor our respor 
sibility. 

Ecclesiastes says that the mo, 
a person knows the more he hi 
to suffer. Our generation probt 
bly knows the truth of that ; 
much as any generation in hists 
ry. But it's not just the substan 
of what we know that matter 
it's also the way we handle whi 
we know. For what we do wi 
what we know is what Christié 
knowing is all about. 


Os GUINNESS recently received his Ph, 
from Oxford University in England. Hd 
author of The Dust of Death and In 7 
Minds. 


This article was originally presented a 
lecture at New College, Berkeley. 
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various Communities, with Shiii 
Moslems as well as Protestan 
Armenians, Maronites, and ott 
ers, to demonstrate in sor 
meaningful way that I, as well 
the community with which I wi 
connected, was concerned wi 
human beings. In doing so, 
found that an atmosphere 
trust and understanding ofté 
was established. And that mez 
opportunities for sharing r 
faith and conviction and why 
was involved in relief assistan« 
I felt that was a meaningful w 
to be involved as a Christian. H 
I think to begin with the sta 
ment of faith without that carii 
action would very easily hai 
been misunderstood. 


ued from p. 15 
pain, associated with such 
ers as Luis de Granada 
ose writings had great in- 
nce in England), Luis de 
1, John of the Cross, and of 
‘se, Teresa of Avila. The un- 
round movement of spiritu- 
merorm, the “Benefit of 
ise as it was called, in- 
nced Italy to the point that 
Vatican was prepared for a 
r brief time in 1541 to sign 
iccord with the reformers on 
doctrine of justification by 
through grace. Today we 
more historical understand- 
‘of past reform movements 
in ecumenicity of devotion, 
less of political and cultural 
udice. 
is appealing today, as in all 
ods of rapid change, to trace 
continuities of faith and de- 
on. Yet the history of private 
otion has long been ob- 
red by the history of orga- 
2d religion and its politics. 
contemporary concern for 
nurture of inner conscious- 
, the realm of spirituality is 
ing in significance. The 
t value of Teresa's works is 
openness and personal can- 
to her own inner life, its 
bts, desires for God, de- 
ts, and inner discipline and 
otion that is unique in the lit- 
ure of spirituality. It encour- 
s us all to be much less inhib- 
| and dishonest with our feel- 
s (the latter being a particular- 
nale tendency). 
the 16th century was analo- 
1s to Our Own times, with the 
sequences of the Renaissance 
modern science), of overseas 
yloration (or space travel), 
viding the impression that 
world had only been born at 
t time. This psychology of 
> world's great age begins 
w" needs to be challenged, 
that whether facing the Ren- 
ance or modernity, we are 
sd to see that the human 
rt remains the same, alter- 
ely desirous and rebellious to- 
-d God. Both are times when 
er exploration of life in God 


becomes far more significant 
than building up the exterior 
life. For our introspective gener- 
ation, Teresa teaches us that 
prayer is the most vital and cen- 
tral reality of our lives. 

The redeemed blessing of 
weakness 

The moral failure of "success" 
in our times reminds us that the 
Gospel expresses what is fool- 
ish, weak, lowly, and inconspic- 
uous to show us that no one can 
boast before God (1 Corinthians 
1:27-31). "Let him who boasts, 
boast in the Lord." Teresa was 
fully aware of this, as her writ- 
ings show. She wrote as a poor, 
ignorant woman, afraid her 
prayer life might be condemned 
as heretical, in an age when the 
Inquisition had cast suspicion 
upon the exercise of private 
prayer and devotions. She wrote 
as one seeking guidance and cor- 
rection from the "authorities," 
having no access to the Bible in 
the vernacular, and without 
knowledge of Latin. She had 
only the Lord's Prayer and por- 
tions of the Song of Songs availa- 
ble to her in Spanish. The Index 
of 1559, reacting to the Counter 
Reformation, robbed her of 
books that had been her spiritu- 
al nurture in the vernacular. 

Worse still for Teresa, her fa- 
ther was a " new Christian," a 
convert from the Jewish faith. In 
the act of clemency of 1485, her 
father and grandfather had taken 
on the aristocratic name of Ce- 
peda y Ahumada. The family 
moved from Toledo to Avila, 
and witnesses were bribed to at- 
test to a falsified family genealo- 
gy. But in 1520, five years after 
Teresa's birth, her father and 
brothers were tried at the court 
of Valladolid, fearing public ex- 
posure as to who they actually 
were, the Jewish Sanchez family. 
No wonder her brothers sought 
to destroy the memory of their 
origin by taking up arms in the 
New World, in order to receive 
new titles, new coats of arms, 
new fortunes, and new names. 
One brother, Lorenzo, was to 
make a fortune in the silver 


mines of Peru, and to finance 
the needs of some of Teresa's 
convents. When a grandnephew 
received the coveted uniform of 
the Military Order of St. James in 
the first part of the 17th centu- 
ry, the family had arrived at last. 

All through Teresa's life, how- 
ever, she lived in fear of being 
socially exposed, to her own 
shame and that of the whole or- 
der of discalced (barefooted) 
Carmelites which she had spent 
her life building up. "Keeping 
up with the Joneses" ruined her 
father's life; he died in 1543, in 
debt and in the middle of family 
squabbles. No wonder Teresa's 
denunciation of the honor sys- 
tem seems unusually fierce. Her 
determination to live transpar- 
ently before God was a reaction 
to the hidden secrets of her 
family. Perhaps it also explains 
why she lived spiritually dead 
and prayerless for the first 18 
years of her life in the convent. 
For the sublimation of our weak- 
nesses sees the slowest rate of 
progress in our lives. 

Teresa is still so credible to us 
today because she lived through 
the disillusionment of her times, 
learning to be redemptive, as 
she had been redeemed by 
grace. Her criticisms of her soci- 
ety were born at the cost of in- 
tense personal suffering. In 
place of Castilian "honor," she 
saw "the God who truly honors 
us, whose own honor was in be- 
ing humbled." Intimacy with 
God entails the scorn of the 
world. In her mature work, The 
Way of Perfection, she sees the 
reality of divine liberation which 
is "to lose a thousand honors for 
You." Pride in early ancestors is 
replaced by glorious descent 
from the poor Carmelites, the 
Virgin's children. She learned to 
despise that which was most 
prized in her own family and so- 
ciety. Instead, she most honored 
her Savior and Lord whom she 
longed to know ever more inti- 
mately as "His Majesty." She 
portrays this intimate love rela- 
tionship in her best known 
work, The Interior Castle. In- 
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deed, it is her ardor and ferven- 
cy of love for Christ that first 
drew me to appreciate this wise 
and devoted servant of God. 

Reading between the lines, we 
find everywhere Teresa's con- 
tempt for lineage. She lived by 
the revolutionary principle, "I 
have always esteemed virtue 
more than lineage." In Toledo 
she had some of her fiercest 
struggles with the authorities, in 
the winter of 1569-70. "While I 
was at the monastery in Toledo, 
some were advising me that I 
shouldn't give a burying place to 
anyone who had not belongg¢d 
to the nobility. The Lord said to 
me: "You will grow very foolish, 
daughter, if you look at the 
world's laws. Fix your eyes on 
me, poor and despised by the 
world. Will the great ones of the 
world, perhaps, be great before 
me? Or are you to be esteemed 
for lineage or for virtue?" In the 
end, Teresa recognized "how 
unimportant these lineages and 
social classes will be before the 
judgment seat of God." 

Many of her own nuns were 
of the poor, the "new Chris- 
tians," and other undesirables in 
the eyes of the world. Teresa did 
not accept the Statutes of Purity 
of Blood. Here she was in direct 
conflict with her former order, 
the Calced Carmelites. Yet her 
stance did not outlive her, any 
more than the poverty of Fran- 
cis of Assisi outlived his exam- 
ple. In 1597, 15 years after her 
death, the Statutes of Purity of 
Blood were also accepted by her 
order. What we see again and 
again in the history of the saints 
is that personal sanctity and de- 
votion cannot be institutional- 
ized, nor can such a revolution- 
ary spirit be sustained by others, 
unless they share their founder's 
spirit. 

Our best friends are praying 
friends 

The spirit of Teresa is above 
all else a praying spirit. Her writ- 
ings declare her to be much 
more than an administrator, the 
founder of 17 convents, or a 
practical woman, feisty, and with 
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a good sense of humor. She was 
above all a woman of prayer, liv- 
ing wholly in a life of prayer. A 
Presbyterian minister in Scot- 
land, Alexander Whyte, coura- 
geously edited some of her 
works for his conservative Pro- 
testant congregation in 1897. He 
says of her: 


" the greatest and best talent 
that God gives to any man or 
woman in this world is the talent 
of prayer; it was this that first 
drew me to Teresa. It was her 
singular originality in prayer and 
her complete captivity to 
prayer. It was the time she 
spent in prayer, and the refuge, 
and the peace, and the sanctifi- 
cation, and the power for carry- 
ing on hard and unrequited work 
that she, all her life, found in 
prayer. It was her fidelity and 
her utter surrender of herself to 
this first and last of all her relig- 
ious duties, until it became more 
a delight, and indeed more than 
an indulgence, than a duty. With 
Teresa it was prayer first, and 
prayer last, and prayer always. 
With Teresa literally all things 
were sanctified, and sweetened, 
and made fruitful by prayer." 


If this spirit of Teresa be- 
comes our own, then there is no 
question about it: we shall have 
received the most reformed 
spirit we could ever hope to 
possess. As the poet Crashaw 
was to begin his poem a century 
later in praise of Teresa: "Let me 
so read thy life, that I/Unto all 
life of mine may die." 

In her Life , Teresa records 
that as a girl, she, like many 
teenagers today, had unreliable 
friends who turned her head in 
the direction of the world. She 
was more than halfway through 
her life, after suffering severe ill- 
nesses, deep desertion of the 
soul, and intense distresses, 
when the reality of "Christ in 
you, the hope of glory" pos- 
sessed her life. For just as open- 
ness of conscience lay at the 
heart of her spiritual ministry to 
others, precisely because she 


i 
The great value of | 
Teresa’s works is the: 
openness and persone 
candor of her own 


inner life... 


With Teresa literally 
things were sanctifie 
and sweetened, andi 
made fruitful by pray, 


had lived as a refugee from tn 
within her family, so the cer 
reality of prayer in life grew 
of a long period of barren p» 
erlessness in her earlier life. & 
are the paradoxical ways of 
in our lives; yet how else can) 
be "witnesses of the resur? 
tion" unless, like Teresa, we It 
first died to ourselves? 


James M. Houston is the Chancellor 
Professor of Spiritual Theology at Regi 
College, Vancouver. 
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sing his salvation to devas- 
criticism while exposing 
oaby Jesus to devastating 
100d diseases. 
it being too critical to ask if 
novel distorts the gospel? 
it make any scandalous be- 
yr seem a good model of 
far God will go? I doubt it. 
ag stepped in its icky earthi- 
will we want to roll in it? I 
t that, too. Updike worms 
30 salacious that the apple 
inhabit is no longer tempt- 
He strips the joy of sponta- 
is pleasure from carnality. 
gh the fornications and 
ics take place on messy 
resses, they are reiterated 
ilations rather than forgiva- 
accidents. They would be 
igh to offend most evangeli- 
of my generation, for whom 
tal faithfulness is still rooted 
thristian faith. But, if you 
1 more, there are sexual 
tices that used to be called 
ersions, child abuse, abor- 
' and (implicitly, at least) 
titution and incest. To of- 
| the morally unflappable 
eration there are grubby un- 
‘urrents of elitism, sexism, 
racism. 
are I confess the reverse 
ience this novel stirred in 
making me want to skip 
‘ the inevitable sexual en- 
aters to see how the more 
able argument came out? 
ming down from refined 
ourses about God (or about 
for that matter) to vulgar 
et language (in which the 
e characters carry on their 
olings) and back up again left 
with a kind of roller-coaster- 
iced nausea. No doubt Han- 
Tillich's revelations of her 
pand's fascination with por- 
raphy along with theology 
ited the seed of this novel. 
perhaps it's all in Tertullian, 
ch Roger Lambert spends 
y of Updike's pages translat- 


oger's Version may be less 
ut lust than about dying. Im- 


s of death and decay abound: 


the city deteriorates, universitas 


disintegrates, ideals are shat- 


tered, marriages crumble, vows 
are broken, faith is lost, the cen- 
ter fails to hold. How Verna 
came to call Roger not "Unc" 
but "Nunc" is not explained, but 
doesn't need to be. Nunc Dimit- 
tis is the first phrase of the song 
of Simeon: "Now let your ser- 
vant depart in peace," having 
seen the salvation God has pre- 
pared in Christ (Luke 2:29). Near 
the end of the book Roger tells 
his young niece that he is glad he 
had sex with her: "It relieved 
something. It's helped me get 
ready for death." 

In a sense the gospel is about 
dying: sin brought death, Paul 
said, but Christ's death brings 
life. Roger's version is not the 
whole gospel by any means, but 
as a dim reflection of Christ he 
leaves his elevated status to de- 
scend to the squalid housing 
project to visit his niece. Though 
his love is tainted with self- 
seeking, he tries to help her, 
and without violating her free 
will. He does help her, in fact, 
though in ways few would con- 
sider entirely appropriate. I was 
annoyed. Yet it is the down-to- 
earthness of God's love for hu- 
mankind that is emphasized in 
Hebrews: "It is not with the an- 
gels that he is concerned." 

On the very last page, Roger is 
surprised to see his unbelieving 
wife dress up on a Sunday morn- 
ing. She is going to church. Why 
would she do such a ridiculous 
thing, he asks. With an amused 
glint in her eye, she says, "To 
annoy you." 

Christ crucified, Paul warned, 
would be "a stumbling-block to 
Jews and folly to Gentiles." Evi- 
dence of divine creation, or of 
God's presence in our lives, will 
continue to annoy unbelievers - 
until they figure out how to get 
around it, until they find the 
flaws in our version. 
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Noel Paul Stookey teams with 
Peter and Mary for an impres- 
sive new collection of folk- 
influenced songs, No Easy Walk 
to Freedom (Gold Castle 
Records). In addition to a few 
love songs and a cute baseball- 
games-of-youth ditty, he sings an 
Irish-flavored folk gem 
"Greenland Whale Fisheries" 
(the whale wins this battle). But 
the strongest songs are those 
characterized by calls for social 
justice. The title cut is an uptem- 
po liberty song that protests 
apartheid, and "Light One 


Candle" is an anthem for Jewish 
dissidents living in the Soviet 
Union. Stookey's Caribbean- 
sounding "El Salvador" is a cri- 
tique of U.S. intervention in 
Central America. Another pow- 
erful song, "Greenwood," is a 
poetic lament on activism burn- 
out. Peter, Paul and Mary's 
three-part harmonies are strong 
throughout. 


Radix contributing editor T- 
Bone Burnett has taken a break 
from producing several groups' 
records to record his own al- 
bum, 7-Bone Burnett (Dot 
Records), of melodic, mel- 
ancholic, country songs. Minor 
chords prevail as Burnett em- 
ploys excellent session musicians 
(including inspired dobro and 
fiddle players) to accompany 
him on this musical journey of 
painful love, loneliness, and 
yearning. Strong songs are 
"River of Love" ("There's a river 
of love that runs through all 
times"), "Poison Love" (its great 
bluegrass harmonies come clos- 
est to approaching a festive 
mood of any song on the al- 
bum), "Littlhe Daughter" (a som- 
ber invocation of blessing), and 
Burnett's exceptional cover in- 
terpretation of TomWaits's dark 
and moody "Time." 
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Sometimes I think that great 
art is the product of ancient 
memory which stirs within us 
the longing for a lost paradise. 
It is a primal irritation which 
compels us to embark, for our 
soul's life, on the impossible 
task of creating another Eden 
through the aesthetic magic of 
imagination. It is part of the 
makeup of us all, for we are 
made in the image of our Crea- 
tor, and have been invited to 
join with him as coparticipants 
in the divine recreation of inno- 
Pence. 

We share something of the 
divine capacity for making 
things new. We are not only 
sinful beings caught in an inevit- 
ability of further sin, we are not 
only rational, not merely limp- 
ing creatures sick with the con- 
flict of our time. But fundamen- 
tally we are creative. Indeed, I 
believe a very basic purpose of 
life is perpetual creativity. If we 
are followers of Christ, then I 
cannot see how it can be other- 
wise. Christ took his place with 
us in this world, and at terrible 
cost, opened the eternal possi- 
bility of a new life, joy, and 
beauty. It is Christ who has 
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transformed our tentative acts 
of creativity to things of eternal 
significance. All else may fade 
away, the Scripture tells us, but 
the things of beauty in this 
world will endure through eter- 
nity. For as we cooperate with 
him as agents for joy, beauty, 
and new life that is the Gospel, 
we join with him in the prepar- 
ation of this world for paradise. 

The Gospel is a free thing, 
which confronts the fear of 
change. It holds a vision of life 
which calls us to reach far be- 
yond the view of things we 
hold now. In this, I believe, art 
plays a part. It is neither the 
paradigm nor model of human 
activity. But it does provide one 
of the few points of focus 
where creativity is given a place 
of honor in our world. At those 
moments of greatness when art 
responds to the image, though 
broken, of divinity in the soul, 
the imagination soars. Art then 
takes in something of the free- 
dom of the Gospel and pulls us 
along. It asks us to consider 
other possibilities. It expands 
the vocabulary of our emotions. 
Looking deeply into the face of 
a great painting can change the 


eedom, and the Gospel 


way we see the world. Entering 
the exuberance of Bach's Easter 
Oratorio can mean we find a 
new dimension to the expres- 
sion of joy. Art may also call us 
with terrible clarity to face the 
melancholy spirit of our age. 
But in doing this it reminds us 
that we stand in this world as 
people who should not be 
crushed by the inevitabilities of 
its present evil. 

Creativity is a reminder of 
the image of God which, in a 
sadly broken form, survives in 
us all and waits for the resurrec- 
tion with Christ. So it is there, 
and at times reflects the God- 
like quality which is humanity's 
true design. Many things which 
people do show us this hidden 
divinity, and in this art is 
one...when it does its work art 
becomes an ally of the Gospel. 
It gives hope that the paradoxes 
of this life are not all there is. 

That, I believe, is the most 
wonderful music any of us can 
hear. @ 


Reprinted from New College Berke- 
ley Notes with permission. 
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Interview 
with 
David 
Millikan 


David Millikan is a theo- 
logian, a writer, and a 
documentary filmmaker. 
He founded the Zadok 
Center for Christian 
Studies in Canberra, Aus- 
tralia. Recently he has 
been appointed to lead 
the religious department 
of the Australian Broad- 
casting Corporation. 

I interviewed David at 
the Radix office when 
he was in Berkeley on a 
recent visit. 

—Sharon Gallagher 
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Rix. Did the Australian Broad- 


casting Corporation intentional- 
ly hire an evangelical to head 
their religious broadcasting de- 
partment? 


Millikan: My being an evangeli- 
cal was meaningless to them. 
My religious beliefs were nev- 
er raised in the interview. 


Radix: They hired you because 
of your reputation as a film- 
maker then? 


Millikan: No; the ABC hired 
me because they knew I was a 
theologian. They recognized I 
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had a history of commentary 
on the religious life of the coun- 
try and they were aware that I 
was familiar with the process of 
communication, and thought, 
based on that, that I would pro- 
duce some good material. None 
of the people deciding who 
should get this job had any sort 
of religious preference of their 
own. That’s why I believe I got 
the job. If I'd been dealing with 
representatives of the church, I 
have a feeling that I may not 
have fared as well. 


Radix: Have you surprised 
them? Are you what they ex- 
pected? 


Millikan: Well, they are sur- 
prised at what has happened in 
the religious programming de- 
partment. Our ratings are beat- 
ing the pants off everyone else 
within the organization. They 
are astonished. 

I’ve recently signed Caroline 
Jones to do a show. She’s re- 
garded as one of the great aris- 
tocrats of Australian radio. She 
has distinguished herself over a 
long career with the ABC for 
her scrupulous approach to- 
ward journalism. She had a pro- 
gram on mornings in Sydney 
called “City Extra” which domi- 
nated the air waves. She pulled 
out about five years ago and dis- 
appeared from sight. 

I had actually been’ on her pro- 
gram when I was doing some 
television work. She _ inter- 
viewed me for 45 minutes. It 
was one of the more astonish- 
ing experiences of my life. She 
took me to the limits of my 
knowledge within about ten 
minutes and kept me there. It 
was wonderful. 

Now years later our roles have 
been reversed, and I am in 
charge of the religious depart- 
ment of the ABC, so I asked 
her if she’d be interested in do- 
ing a talk show. I had an idea 
that she had an interest in relig- 
ious things. As it turned out, 
she had become a Roman Cath- 
olic in the intervening years. 
She said other people had of- 
fered her alot more money 
than we could, but she wanted 
to do this show, which is sim- 
ply talking with people about 
what they believe. 

The interviews run for half an 
hour, with little breaks of music 
and readings of poetry. It’s riv- 
eting! We’re interviewing all the 
prime ministers of Australia but 
not about their public life. They 
are being asked personal ques- 
tions that they have never been 
asked before. We make a point 
of providing all the questions to 
people before they appear on 
the show. We want their con- 


sidered opinion; we don’t want 


to just spring stuff on them. 

Caroline Jones’s reputation and 
the enormous. confidence 
which she instills in people is 
creating an amazing response. 
People are saying things which 
they never said before. Some- 
times they have never even said 
it to themselves. 

For example, a few weeks ago 
we interviewed a senator, an 
old boar of a man, who has 
maintained his rage right to the 
end. After a distinguished ca- 
reer, he was eventually expelled 
by his own party. We talked 
about what had motivated him, 
what had driven him, what had 
kept the rage going. Jones said 
to him, “You must have had 
some sort of belief, what is the 
thing that drives you forward?” 
And he answered in general 
terms. She then asked, “Did 
you ever, in any sense, believe 
in God?” And he replied, 
“Look, I’ve got to say—and I 
haven’t said this before publi- 
cly—I am an atheist.” And he 
gave his reasons why. It was fas- 
cinating. 

We also recently interviewed 
Philip Adams, one of the 
brightest atheists in Australia. 
His interview was one of the 
most important pieces of relig- 
ious broadcasting I think I’ve 
done. He said, “I reckon I’ve 
got 50,000 hours left in my life, 
if I live to be 75. One third of 
that time I'll spend in bed. One 
tenth of the remainder I'll 
spend sitting on the john, an- 
other tenth I’ll spend stuffing 
food into my face. What re- 
mains? It’s an empty void. If I 
put stuff into my life it has 
meaning; if I do not put stuff 
into my life there is no mean- 
ing. When my life is up, that’s 
it. It is finished. Life is a brief, 
bright flash of light in the midst 
of a dark, meaningless, hostile 
world.” 

And his intensity was over- 
wheiming. We put his interview 
back-to-back. with another 
clearly religious person’s, and 


treated both with exactly the 
same seriousness, making no 
distinction between’ them. The 
juxtaposition creates, as far as I 
am concerned, a religious state- 
ment. 

I said to Philip Adams after- 
wards, “Do you realize that your 
very capacity to utter those re- 
marks with that sort of intensity 
is, from my point of view, a 
validation of the divinity of 
mankind? There is a deep, rest- 
less, urgent sort of striving for 
meaning in the midst of all that 
you’ve said.” 


Radix: When you say “divinity 
of mankind,” what do you 
mean? 


Millikan: I guess my aesthetic is 
based on the belief that all peo- 
ple have a capacity—even if it 
doesn’t express itself as an abili- 
ty—to discern beauty; beauty 
being that transcendental aspect 
of reality which reminds us that 
this life is not all that there is. 


Radix: So you don’t mean what 
the cults mean when they say, 
“You are god, because all is 
One, mele; 


Millikan: No. The Christian view 
of human beings is that they 
have a sort of god-like quality. 
And we see evidence of that in 
all manifestations of human cul- 
ture. We are, in a sense, Striv- 
ing for transcendence, for or- 
der. If we didn’t have that sense 
of striving for another reality 
we wouldn’t embellish things 
beyond their usefulness. Meta- 
physics would cease to be. 
That’s what I mean. Art is a 
manifestation of that divine im- 
age in human beings. 


Radix: In your film on the abor- 
igines, one sees that instinct for 
transcendence in their elaborate 
face and body paint. 


Millikan: Yes; and with such ele- 
gance. It may have taken them 
two or three months to bring 
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all those materials together. 
Radix: With no useful purpose. 


Millikan: No. It’s absurd from a 
utilitarian point of view. 


Radix: Do you have another 
documentary project in mind? 


Millikan: I’m going to do a ser- 
ies sometime called “A Consu- 
mer’s Guide to Religion in Aus- 
tralia.” I think it is going to get 
me into a lot of trouble. It will 
be a nuts and bolts, somewhat 
feisty look at the contribution 
of religion to the Australian 
world. One of my purposes in 
all the religious broadcasts is to 
collapse the distance between 
the church and the world out- 
side. I am very disrespectful of 
artificial mysteries, of anything 
that promotes separation. That 
puts me at odds with many 
people who actually see separa- 
tion as a form of holiness. I 
think separation is the death of 
art in the church, but it is also 
the death of the church’s capac- 
ity to relate in a sophisticated 
fashion to its own culture. So, 
I’m unashamed in stating my 
purpose; what it is I’m about. 


Radix: What you are about? 


Millikan: About my disrespect 
for much of the style of the 
church, which claims as its 
privilege to create mystery, 
separation, aloofness, or any 
sort of hierarchy of value. 


Radix: What type of church are 
you involved in? 


Millikan: I’m in the Uniting 
Church, which is a merger of 
Methodist, Presbyterian, and 
Congregational churches. 


Radix: Would we call it liberal? 


Millikan: I don’t know. I guess 
you would. I think it’s the larg- 
est Protestant denomination in 
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Australia. But it has charismat- 
ics, and evangelicals, and all 
sorts of types within it. 


Radix: I’ve seen your film that 
shows the celebration of Easter 
in both a middle-class charis- 
matic church and an aboriginal 
community. 


Millikan: That was one of the 
first films I made. It’s an enthu- 
siastic but flawed film, yet for 
some reason it’s held up. I just 
showed it again this past Easter. 
It did convince me early on that 
treating the most difficult of all 
subject matters—an authentic 
religious statement—is possible, 
if you face it directly. But usual- 
ly filmmakers treat religion ei- 
ther too respectfully or not re- 
spectfully enough. They try to 
make it do the things that they 
believe it should be doing. 


Radix: What else have you 
done? 


Millikan: I did two films in Afri- 
ca which changed my life. 
Those two films were called 
Reaching Out and Reaching 
Across. We filmed in the fa- 
mine areas: Uganda, Zaire, the 
Sudan, and Ethiopia. 

I’'d made one film in Africa 
which was very successful. So I 
was approached by a group to 
make one of those relief films, 
where you hold starving kids up 
and cry and people who see it 
will give their money. I said I 
would only make a film if I was 
given the freedom to go into 
the situation and shoot enough 
footage and stay there long 
enough to show the full lives of 
the people, not just as victims. 
We began to see something of 
the story from their perspec- 
tive. 

I set up a format in which two 
young men from two rural 
towns of Australia, a policeman 
and a butcher, neither of whom 
had ever been over 100 miles 
away from home in their lives, 
organized to raise money for 


the starving people of Africa. 
They planned to run a race be- 
tween their towns and they got 
sponsors. As we filmed this a 
certain rivalry developed be- 
tween the two towns. Part of 
the incentive was that the win- 
ner of the race would be taken 
by the relief group to Africa to 
see how the money was being 
spent. What they didn’t know 
was that we were going to take 
both of them. It was an ex- 
traordinary “race, andy an 
course, the “wrong” guy won. It 
was wonderful. 

So we took them both to the 
middle of Nairobi, one of the 
worst urban slums in the world: 
I used a long lens and filmed 
them walking around, and 
taped the raw reactions of the 
two people coming out of an- 
other culture. We followed 
them through the famine areas 
and saw it all from their per- 
spective. 

It was a very successful film, 
which raised a lot of money, 
and then of course I was inun- 
dated by other groups who 
wanted me to go into Africa, 

and raise bucks for them. I 
ended up going into Uganda 
during one of the coups and 
just about got killed. 

My cameraman and I would go 
into areas and live with people. 
We'd sleep on the ground with 
them. And we began to shoot 
the film from this perspective, 
rather than looking down at the 
starving people. One day I was 
in a relief camp in Northern Su- 
dan which had grown from 
6,000 people to 70,000 people 
in six months. I was filming the 
arrival of the water supply, a 
truck arriving through -a huge 
cloud of dust, and all the peo- 
ple lined up. And somewhere 
in the back I heard people wail- 
ing. And I yelled to my camera- 
man, “Someone is dying!” He 
said, “Where, where?” and his 
camera was still running, so we 
filmed it. And suddenly it oc- 
cured to me that this was it. I 
would never do this again. I 


couldn’t stand it. 
Radix: There was nothing you 
could do for the dying person? 


Millikan: No. It was someone 
who had come in, out of Ethio- 
pia, and had arrived just too far 
gone. 

I knew as sure as the night fol- 
lows the day that it was scenes 
such as this that arrest people’s 
attention. Especially the way we 
were filming right from the 
ground up, with the dust and 
all, and I knew that my film was 
now secure. It would do its 
work. And it would raise a 
couple million dollars, which 
would end up going to relief. If 
iedidn’t film it the money 
wouldn’t come in. But I 
couldn’t stand it anymore. 


Radix: And you are now head of 
religious broadcasting for the 
Australian Broadcasting Corpo- 
ration. ; 


Millikan: Yes. There is consider- 
able flux in the broadcasting 
commission. Public broadcast- 
ing around the world is under 
serious threat. It’s very difficult, 
usually impossible in fact, for 
government-funded broadcast- 
ing to match the resources of 
commercial broadcasting with 
its access to massive amounts of 
advertising dollars. 

One of the things going for 
Australia is the fact that we have 
resisted the introduction of 
cable television. And happily 
we have resisted it long enough 
that the fallacies of cable televi- 
sion have become apparent. 
Cable was introduced originally 
based on the argument that it 
would allow specialist program- 
ming. 

But what has happened is that 
all of the cable stations that be- 
gan with a claim to uniqueness 
in their broadcasting have drift- 
ed toward the center. So we 
have this huge collection of sta- 
tions all trying to do the same 
thing, and the quality of the 
programs has diminished. 


"The most difficult of all subject matters- an 
authentic religious statement- is possible, if 
you face it directly." 


The quality of Australian TV has 
also diminished somewhat over 
the last couple of years, to the 
point that people watch it less. 
And the ratings of TV pro- 
grams are gradually declining. It 
is interesting to note that adver- 
tisers are not increasing their 
spending on television. They 
are starting to take radio and 
newspapers seriously again. Ra- 
dio programs are beginning to 
lure people away from TV, for 
the first time in 20 years. 


Radix: Do you think VCRs have 
had much impact? 


Millikan: Australia has a higher 
ownership of VCRs than any 
other country in the world. But 
the VCR market has also begun 
to decline. A lot of the cassette 
rental stores closed recently 
and the attendance at cinemas 
has started to increase. Atten- 
dance fluctuates according to 
the quality of the films being re- 
leased, but it would appear that 
more people are going to the 


cinema shows now than in the 
last couple of years. Some old 
patterns are beginning to reas- 
sert themselves. Australian peo- 
ple are becoming disenchanted 
with the capacity of TV to pro- 
vide the big experience. How 
could you watch the opening 
scenes of The Mission, for ex- 
ample, on a video? All you have 
to do is go to a showing of a 
film like that once a year to re- 
alize that you lose impact on a 
small screen. The force ‘of 
modern technology in contem- 
porary filmmaking is to create 
bigger and more impressive 
spectacles, which TV diminish- 
es. Although Australian movies 
tend to be so restrained as to 
be languid. 


Radix: Would you call Mad Max 
languid? 


Millikan: Mel Gibson has an as- 
tonishing presence—he knows 
exactly what he's doing though 


(continued on p.28) 
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The Dark Side of Naturalism: 


Few Christians go out of 
their way to see a horror mo- 
vie. Quite the opposite. The 
images of monstrous evil on 
posters, or in TV ads promot- 
ing the latest horror movie, 
seem to many to embody the 
worst tendencies of a depraved 
culture, to be avoided at all 
cost. Indeed, some horror mo- 
vies are beneath contempt and 
most are not worth 100 minutes 
of your life and $5.50 out of 
your pocket. A significant num- 
ber, however, are serious 
works in an artistic tradition 
that has developed over the 
past two centuries. 

Horror as a literary genre de- 
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orror Movies and the 


by Woody Minor 


veloped in England in the late 
18th century and has continued 
to the present, primarily in the 
United States and England. Cin- 
ematic horror developed in 
Germany in the years after 
World War I, and, since the 
1930s, has flourished almost ex- 
clusively in the United States. 
Literary horror is distin- 
guished by certain conventions, 
two of which serve to highlight 
the concerns of the genre and 
to introduce us to the horror 
movie. They are the house of 
evil (or the haunted house) and 
the monster. The house of evil, 
spawned by the Gothic tradi- 
tion, is a brooding, malignant 


(Christian 


edifice where madness and 
death hold a strange power 
over those unfortunate enough 
to spend time within its walls. 
The evil of the house is usually 
the result of an evil history. A 
prior inhabitant has perpetrat- 
ed some dreadful sin, and this 
sin is visited supernaturally 
upon later inhabitants. The 
haunted house has a long liter- 
ary lineage, beginning with Ho- 
trace Walpole’s The Castle of 
Otranto (1765), which is consid- 
ered the first Gothic novel. Dis- 
tinguished examples over the 
centuries include Edgar Allen 
Poe’s The Fall of the House of 
Usher (1840), Nathaniel Haw- 


thorne’s The House of the Sev- 
en Gables (1851), Daphne du 
Maurier’s Rebecca (1938), Shir- 
ley Jackson’s The Haunting of 
Hill House (1960), and Stephen 
King’s The Shining (1975). 

The convention of the mon- 
ster also has its roots in the 
Gothic tradition. Mary Shelley’s 
Frankenstein (1818) is the first 
monster of horror literature. 
The monster is a malevolent en- 
tity which threatens apparently 
normal people leading appar- 
ently normal lives. It may be 
created by some misuse of 
science (Frankenstein, Dr. Je- 
kyll’s Mr. Hyde) or it may be 
frankly supernatural (vampires, 
werewolves). The science fic- 
tion concept of the alien has 
been a major expression of the 
monster theme since H. G. 
Wells’s The War of the Worlds 
(1898). 

Both conventions—monster 
and haunted house—embody a 
threat of events which may lead 
to death and even damnation 
beyond death. If the house of 
evil is primarily static in its hor- 
ror, a tomb that traps and de- 
stroys, the monster is dynamic 
and willful in its evil. The two 
conventions are polarities on a 
symbolic spectrum of malevo- 
lence. The haunted house is of- 
ten imbued with a malign per- 
sonality of its own, thus taking 
on attributes of the monster. 
As a strictly naturalistic tomb, 
or trap, the house of evil 
achieved its purest expression 
in Poe’s short story The Cask of 
Amontillado (1840), in which 
the protagonist is shackled alive 
in a closet which is then sealed 
off by a wall of brick. 

The horror movie, as a step- 
child of literary horror, has ex- 
ploited continually the conven- 
tions of the house of evil and 
the monster. Indeed, many 
horror movies have been 
screen adaptations of literary 
works of horror. The Cabinet 
of Dr. Caligari (1920) and Nosfe- 
ratu (1922) both contain mon- 
sters, the former a zombie un- 


der the control of an evil doc- 
tor, the latter a vampire, and 
both derive much of their 
frightfulness from  claustro- 
phobic, brooding interiors. 
(Nosferatu. was based on Bram 
Stoker’s 1897 novel, Dracula). 

More important than these 
thematic conventions to the fu- 
ture of the horror movie, how- 
ever, were the carefully crafted 
sets and chiaroscuro lighting of 
the two films. The consistent 
visual effect produced by dis- 
torted sets and murky light and 
shadow, creating a mood of 
fear and anxiety, set the stan- 
dard for subsequent films in the 
genre. With the advent of 
sound in the 1930s, allowing for 
eerie and unsettling music, and 
the increasing technical sophis- 
tication of lighting, set design, 
and special effects, horror mo- 
vies became remarkably effec- 
tive in their ability to sustain a 
mood of terror and to scare the 
pants off the viewer. 

Since the 1930s, with few ex- 
ceptions (primarily English and 
German), the horror movie has 
been developed and perfected 
in the United States. This devel- 
opment has occurred in several 
distinct phases. The cycle of 
Frankenstein, Dracula, and 
werewolf movies of the 1930s 
appropriated the German tech- 
niques of the 1920s, often 
achieving technical brilliance. 
These were followed by a hand- 
ful of low-budget masterpieces 
produced in the 1940s by Val 
Lewton (The Cat People, I 
Walked With a Zombie) . Lew- 
ton and his director, Jacques 
Tourneur, created noir mood 
pieces permeated with fear and 
suggestion. 

The convention of the mon- 
ster (and to a much lesser de- 
gree, the house of evil) were re- 
invigorated in the 1950s by a le- 
gion of science fiction B- 
movies featuring aliens from 
outer space. The science fiction 
horror movie has continued as 
a major, if not dominant, sub- 
genre to the present, with re- 


newed vigor since the success 
of Alien in 1979. The conven- 
tional horror movie has been a 
low-budget industry standby 
since the 1950s, exemplified by 
American-International Pictures 
in the United States and Ham- 
mer Films in England. Since the 
1960s a number of serious di- 
rectors have produced well- 
crafted horror movies, ranging 
from low-budget jewels like 
George Romero’s Night of the 
Living Dead (1968) and Tobe 
Hooper’s The Texas Chainsaw 
Massacre (1974) to elaborate 
productions like Stanley Ku- 
brick’s The Shining (1980). The 
horror movie in the 1980s, 
both in its conventional and 
science-fictional modes, is en- 
joying a vogue, due in part to 
the enormous popular success 
of science fiction films and to 
the technical revolution in spe- 
cial effects. 

Before discussing several re- 
cent horror movies, it will be 
helpful to assess the meaning 
and worth of the genre. We will 
do this by analyzing horror in 
general, and then specifically in 
a Christian context. 

H. P. Lovecraft (1890-1937), 
the most significant American 
horror writer after Edgar Allen 
Poe, produced a lucid study on 
the genre titled Supernatural 
Horror in Literature (1927, re- 
published posthumously with 
revisions, 1939). Lovecraft, an 
atheist and a rationalist, felt a 
deep awe laced with fear in 
contemplating the vast, un- 
known reaches of the cosmos. 
The driving impulses of his art 
are cosmic space and time, 
concepts which threaten to 
overwhelm the finite human 
mind, producing an awe that 
can all too easily dissolve into 
terror. It is this awful terror be- 
fore the cosmos that Lovecraft 
terms “supernatural horror:” 

"The oldest and strongest 
emotion of mankind is fear, 
and the oldest and strongest 
fear is the fear of the un- 
known....With this foundation, 
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no one need wonder at the ex- 
istence of a literature of cosmic 
dread... [which excites] in the 
reader a profound sense of 
dread, and of contact with un- 
known spheres and powers; a 
subtle attitude of awed listening, 
as if for the beating of black 
wings or the scratching of out- 
side shapes and entities on the 
known universe’s utmost rim.” 

This attitude of “awed listen- 
ing,” this fear of the unknown, 
posited by Lovecraft as the 
source of a literature of cosmic 
horror, warrants analysis. 

Lovecraft’s rationalist world 
view places human reason at 
the center of reality. The uni- 
verse is seen as an orderly con- 
struct that can be understood 
by the human mind because 
the human mind shares in that 
order. The concomitant of ra- 
tionalism is naturalism, which 
banishes God from the cosmos 
and elevates Nature to the su- 
preme reality. The task of hu- 
man beings is to decipher Na- 
ture, to discern its laws and 
structure in order to attain do- 
minion and glory. Experimental 
science is the method whereby 
comprehension of and mastery 
over reality is achieved. This he- 
roic conception of humankind’s 
role in the universe leads natu- 
rally to the rationalist dogma of 
progress, a millennial vision of 
ever-expanding knowledge, 
technological mastery, and hu- 
man happiness. Optimistic 
science fiction germinated and 
blossomed in the richly ferti- 
lized soil of this millennial vi- 
sion. 

Naturalism and science have a 
dark side as well. For by ban- 
ishing God the naturalists ulti- 
mately banish humanity. With 
no transcendent God to impart 
special meaning to humanity, 
human beings lose their own 
sense of uniqueness. They are 
reduced to biological machines 
with no rational claim to trans- 
cendence above the natural uni- 
verse. Human beings, in other 
words, sell their souls to gain 
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the world. The price of heroic 
naturalism is nihilism. 

It was in this context of phi- 
losophical pessimism that the 
Gothic tradition, and modern 
horror literature, were born. 
The Gothic impulse in turn was 
part of a broader artistic phe- 
nomenon known as Romanti- 
cism, which may be under- 
stood as a desperate assertion 
of human feeling in order to re- 
gain humanity’s lost soul. Its 
quintessence is a cry of anguish 
that echoes through the closed 
corridors of the naturalistic uni- 
verse. 

In this context, the conven- 
tions of horror literature and 
cinema assume profound sym- 
bolic meaning. This house of 
evil, with its suffocating cham- 
bers, becomes the closed uni- 
verse of naturalism. A story like 
Poe’s The Cask of Amontillado 
represents an exquisite distilla- 
tion of the horrific sense of en- 
trapment in such a universe. 
The monster is a more com- 
plex symbol of deadly separa- 
tion and alienation, where the 
threat is often aggressively voli- 
tional. The prototypical Gothic 
monster, Frankenstein, symbol- 
izes the deadly potential of 
science run rampant. Science 
divorced from human meaning 
produces monsters. Many 
science fiction horror films 
since the 1950s have dealt with 
the theme of technology-as- 
monster, for example, the 
bomb (Dr. Strangelove), radia- 
tion (Them), and the computer 
(2001:). The door to the millen- 
nium has become a doorway to 
hell. 

We have seen that the feeling 
of cosmic horror expressed by 
such writers as Lovecraft, Poe, 
and Shelley, and conveyed in 
many horror movies, has its 
roots in the naturalistic world 
view which came to full flower 
in the late 18th century, at pre- 
cisely the same historical mo- 
ment that the Gothic tradition 
emerged out of the Romantic 
movement. Horror conventions 


such as the monster and the 
house of evil can be appreciat- 
ed in part as symbols of philo- 
sophical death. Horror litera- 
ture and horror movies, in this 
context, are subversive attacks 
on the naturalistic world view. 

From the perspective of 
Christianity, such a philosophi- 
cal understanding of the horror 
movie has great validity. A fur- 
ther attribute of horror movies 
is their ability to evoke intense 
moods of dislocation, disrup- 
tion, threat, and fear. The Bibli- 
cal view of reality, wherein hu- 
manity lies in a fallen and dis- 
rupted world, under attack 
from malevolent spirits, is very 
close to the sense of cosmic. 
horror described by Lovecraft. 
The Christian world view, with 
its belief in a good God who 
has created the cosmos and re- 
deemed fallen humanity, is, of 
course, infinitely richer than its 
horrific component. Yet Chris- 
tians, of all people, often need 
to be awakened from a compla- 
cent acceptance of normal day- 
to-day existence into an aware- 
ness of the cosmic dimension 
ofy their ‘faith.’ "To the degree 
that a good horror movie is 
able to shock the viewer into a 
heightened awareness of the ex- 
istence of evil, of the threat of 
death and damnation, of the 
horror of the human predica- 
ment—in short, to disrupt the 
deceptive banality of “normal” 
life—to that degree it is of value 
to a Christian, indeed, to any 
person of any faith or predis- 
position. This we might call the 
cathartic quality of horror mo- 
vies. 

Several recent horror mo- 
vies, among many we could 
have chosen from, are illustra- 
tive of the points we have been 
making. They are George Ro- 
mero’s Might of the Living Dead 
(1968), Philip Kaufman’s Inva- 
sion of the Body Snatchers 
(1978), Ridley Scott’s Alien 
(1979), and David Cronenberg’s 
The Fly (1986). All four movies 
exploit the monster convention 


nd two employ the house of 
vil convention, often in novel 
nd unsettling ways. 

Romero’s Night of the Living 
ead, a cult classic since its re- 
ease in 1968, helped to usher 
n a revival of the horror movie 
mong serious directors. The 
ilm is in the Val Lewton tradi- 
ion of low-budget, high-quality 
1orror movies. It is a simple 
story of zombies with an appe- 
‘ite for human flesh. (The mo- 
vie’s poster was emblazoned 
with the phrase, “When Hell is 
full, the dead will walk the 
earth”) The horror of the movie 
is heightened by its murky 
black-and-white photography 
and by the careful attention to 
detail. The actors playing the 
zombies, with whitened faces 
and darkened eyes, move with 
a relentless stiffness that is all 
the more terrifying for the ina- 
bility of their victims to evade 
them. The last part of the mo- 
vie is set in the claustrophobic 
confines of a farmhouse at 
night, where a band of hereto- 
fore survivors succumb one by 
one to the zombies. The cumu- 
lative emotional effect of the 
film is devastating, leaving one 
with an oppressive feeling of ul- 
timate corruption, evil, and 
confinement. 

Kaufman’s Invasion of the 
Body Snatchers was the 1978 
color remake of a well-known 
1956 black-and-white horror 
movie. Kaufman’s version is set 
in San Francisco, mostly at 
night, and he uses the 1970s 
city, dominated by the eerie 
downtown pyramid building, to 
good effect. The story concerns 
extraterrestrial spores that mi- 
grate to Earth, contaminate 
food and water, and transform 
people’s host bodies into alien 
facsimiles. The primary horror 
of the film is derived from the 
paranoia of not knowing who is 
human and who is alien. The 
film ends with the city’s entire 
population changed into aliens. 

Ridley Scott’s Alien, one of 
the best science fiction horror 


This house of 
evil, with its 


suffocating 
chambers, 
becomes the 
closed universe 
of naturalism. 


films of all time, cleverly ma- 
nipulates the conventions of 
monster and house of evil to 
create a gorgeous mood piece 
of sustained terror. The relative- 
ly high budget of this film re- 
sulted in superb sets and spe- 
cial effects incorporating mod- 
els, stop-motion photography, 
and matte painting. The verisi- 
militude of the finished prod- 
uct, so essential to success in a 
science fiction film, together 
with the carefully conceived and 
acted characters, allow the 
viewer to suspend disbelief and 
enter into the life and death of 
the crew of the spaceship Nos- 
tromo. 

Answering a distress signal 
from a downed ship on an un- 
charted planet, a rescue party 
from the Nostromo finds the 
alien pilot long dead, its chest 
burst open. This ghastly image 
foreshadows the troubles of the 
crew. One of the members of 
the rescue party is attacked by 
a spidery life form which atta- 
ches itself to his face. Back on 
the Nostromo this creature 
eventually dies and the man ap- 
parently recovers. Later, in one 
of the most striking scenes in 


the movie, the man’s chest ex- 
plodes and a viperous thing 
emerges and scuttles off. This 
creature eventually metamor- 
phoses into the mature form of 
the alien. The remainder of the 
movie deals with the trapped 
crew dying one by one. 

One is left with an impres- 
sion of confinement in a night- 
marish mechanical landscape in- 
habited by a deadly monster. 
As metaphor, the film is a bril- 
liant symbolic depiction of 
technology as hell, of men and 
women trapped in an inimical 
world of their own making, 
stalked by a monster that sym- 
bolizes total alienation from the 
life of the universe. 

The Fly, David Cronenberg’s 
most recent film, is a serious 
remake of a campy 1950 B-film 
of the same title. The story is 
about a scientist who discovers 
how to dematerialize objects in 
one chamber and rematerialize 
them in another. When he fi- 
nally tries the experiment on 
himself, it goes horribly wrong, 
fora fly has flown into the 
dematerializing chamber and 
joined him. When the scientist 
(Continued on p.29) 
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Art, 


Missions, 


and 


Do artists and 


missionaries have 
anything to say to 
each other? 


ISS i atin a 
By Steve Scott 


MmCarthnation 


I believe that the differences 
between the uses of art in our 
culture and the arts in other cul- 
tures open veins of fruitful en- 
quiry to Christian missionaries as 
well as to artists. “Art” in our 
own culture no longer fulfills the 
ceremonial and regulatory func- 
tions that arts fill in other cul- 
tures. New models of the rela- 
tionship between the individual 
and the world grounded in tech- 
nological and economic advanc- 
es have contributed to the 
“marginalization” of art. Art 
journeys at the margins, cele- 
brating the primacy of the im- 
agination over and above the 
narrow confines of rationality; 
the validity of individual expres- 
sion over and above the ano- 
nymity of statistical analysis; and 
the celebration of purely mate- 
rial and formal relationships 
over and above the idea of pic- 
tures as illustrations or windows. 
Art celebrates the authority of 
the artist’s original gesture or 
work in an age of assimilation, 


duplication, and mechanical re- 
production. 

One writer responds to the 
marginalization of art by point- 
ing out that art regains its mean- 
ing when evaluated as a gift 
rather than a commodity. In a 
culture like ours, in which free- 
ly purchased commodities no 
longer have the bonding power 
of gifts (we even talk about 
“buying” time), art has lost its 
place. 

In other cultures, of course, 
artistic practice and skills still 
have a defined role to play in 
helping to maintain the individ- 
ual’s role in the community, 
and that community’s relation- 
ship to its environment. In one 
culture, the chanting of what we 
might consider poetry in com- 
bination with the ritual use of 
colored sand painting is com- 
bined in a multimedia ceremo- 
ny, designed to communicate 
healing 'by reorienting and rea- 
ligning the sick individual with 
his social and spiritual environ- 
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ment. In another culture a 
wooden mask, with features 
that we might consider terrify- 
ing or “abstract,” is worn when- 
ever an important legal decision 
of the village elders is to be an- 
nounced. The mask is no more 
bizarre in that culture than the 
robes of a judge are in ours. In 
another culture the villagers 
gather and sit all night while the 
“dalang” manipulates intricate 
leather puppets behind a lit 
screen. The moving shadows 
act out stories that combine lo- 
cal folk traditions with narra- 
tives taken from the religious 
texts of a neighboring country. 
The arts are used in these 
various cultural settings to artic- 
ulate the complex of traditions 
which regulate the psychic and 
social context of the individual 
and the community. The arts 
no longer work in this way in 
communities like ours. The re- 
ligious element is still at work 
for some, seen in the enshrine- 
ment and virtual canonization of 


art in museums and galleries, 
where it is worshiped by an at- 
tendant cultural and critical 
elite, and also in the confessed 
metaphysical and absolutist 
agendas behind some recent 
artworks. We might ask our- 
selves, to what extent do our 
aesthetic and cultural preferenc- 
es influence the way we read 
arts in other cultures? And how 
does this affect our attempts at 
crosscultural communication? 
While it can be observed that 
our art moves uncomfortably 
between the twin poles of relic 
and commodity, it can also be 
observed that in many ways the 
total effect of mass media and 
popular culture works to rein- 
force and underscore a com- 
plete world view in which the 
individual is embedded. The an- 
alytical strategies of Roland 
Barthes, Braudillard, and others 
give us tools with which to 
probe the loaded surfaces of 
our culture; helping us to see 
how we fashion images of our- 


selves and our aspirations from 
the models of normality and 
freedom that are placed around 
us. The neutrality and “objective 
reality” of photographs, news 
reports, and speeches are as 
available to manipulation, as the 
observably “hot” channels of 
popular television shows, pop 
music, movies, and advertising. 

Some, building on the in- 
sights of Barthes and others, 
have argued positively for the 
way marginalized subcultures 
within our societies “ap- 
propriate” images and symbols 
from their surroundings and 
subversively recontextualize 
them so that they articulate and 
embody an opposition to the 
dominant order while providing 
a distinctive symbolic vocabu- 
lary. (Examples include the 
clash of images in punk rock, 
the appropriation and rereading 
of the Old Testament in Rasta- 
farianism, and subway graffitti.) 
How successful such appropria- 
tionist strategies are in celebrat- 


ing cultural distinctives and sus- 
taining a genuinely opposition 
status remains to be seen. 

One does not have to fully 
accept Braudillard’s contention 
that our sign system is self- 
sustaining and total, with no on- 
going reference to an outside or 
a prior reality, in order to learn 
from his suggestion that maybe 
Disneyland is an oasis of hard 
reality, because there they at 
least know that they are only 
pretending. 

At first glance, the doubled 
marginalization and canoniza- 
tion of art, in an aggressively 
linear, technological, and post- 
religious society such as ours, 
might seem to preclude mean- 
ingful conversation with cultures 
where the arts still have social, 
spiritual, and ceremonial func- 
tions. Also, looking critically at 
how our culture sustains its self- 
image might add to our doubts 
about such a conversation, not 
only with other cultures, but 
also with missionaries. What on 
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earth do those in the arts have 
to say to those involved in mis- 
sion? Missionaries, at least, have 
a fairly clear cut idea of what it 
is they are doing, don’t they? 

The critical questions about 
what it means to be a mission- 
ary are no less radical and far 
reaching than those confronting 
the artist. Conservative lines of 
inquiry focus on the exact delin- 
eation of the “mission field.” 
Radical questions focus on the 
nature of the missionary’s mes- 
sage. Conservatives, while cer- 
tain of the message, want to 
know who the message was in- 
tended for. Do we evangelize 
“the nations” in terms of na- 
tional geographic boundaries, 
or do we go to “every tribe” in 
the form of all the “unreached 
people groups” even when two 
or more exist within the same 
geographic boundaries? Or 
even where two or more 
groups simply coexist at differ- 
ent social levels in the class 
structure of a given society? The 
arguments for and against each 
position bear consideration. 

The missionary has some- 
times been portrayed as merely 
part of a front line in the impe- 
rialist agendas attributed to 
some communities in the first 
world. The missionary is de- 
picted as mystifying the natives 
with “white man’s religion” and 
then providing a theological ra- 
tionale for whatever exploita- 
tion of natural and human re- 
sources follows. 

In other cases the charge of 
cultural imperialism is leveled at 
the missionary. Theologian 
Kiyoko Takeda Cho says: “We 
are seeking to be freed from 
our own understanding which 
has led us to treat Western 
Christian traditions or Western 
theologies as universally norma- 
tive. This has happened partial- 
ly because of our misunder- 
standing in receiving Western 
culture or civilization as insepar- 
able parts of Christianity itself.” 
All too often the missionary is 
seen as an ambassador for a cul- 
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turally specific way of living and 
thinking that has somehow got- 
ten tangled up in the message 
the missionary seeks to convey. 
For example, when an Ameri- 
can gospel film was shown to 
an Asian audience, the audience 
responded during the question 
period afterwards with plenty 


Michael Harank 


Jemez Indian Por 


of enquiries about the quality of 
furnishings in the depicted U.S. 
homes, and the amount of lei- 
sure time Americans seemed to 
have, and no questions about 
the film’s “message.” 

A final criticism of the mis- 
sionary enterprise must be con- 
sidered. If the conservative line 
of criticism focuses largely on 
who or what constitutes the 
“mission field,” the radical line 
directs its query at the message 
itself Here: the "attack. 1s no 
longer against a particular cultu- 
ral form of the gospel, but on 
its very content. 

The missionary task becomes 
one of dialogue in which the 
“unknown Christ” already at 
work within the religious and 
cultural systems of the people 
comes into play. The mission- 
ary empties his message of par- 
ticularities in the way that Christ 
emptied himself in order to ful- 
ly identify with us. In this way, 
according to this line of criti- 
cism, the missionary can best 
“incarnate” the Christian mes- 
sage. 

All the questions raised merit 
serious thought. They all echo 
in some way or other an im- 
plicit recognition of the impor- 
tance and centrality of " the 
incarnation" to missionary- 
thought and practice. It is the 
similar recognition among 


Christian artists and thinkers 
about the arts that makes me 
wonder whether or not artists 
and missionaries have anything 
to say to each other. I believe 
that the problems of art in a 
culture that has moved beyond 
the crisis of modernism into 
the decentralized plural expres- 
sive forms of postmodernism 
and the problems and questions 
raised by theologians and cross- 
cultural missions thinkers in 
some ways complement each 
other. And it is the vertical and 
horizontal aspects of the incar- 
nation that are invoked in both 
cases. 

Some Christian artists argue 
that the imaginative and inspira- 
tional impulse is not merely ex- 
pressed through a specific me- 
dium, but finds its disclosure in 
being embodied in a particular 
form. The artistic idea is incar- 
nated through a particular medi- 
um. The very concreteness and 
particularity of the chosen art- 
form or medium enables it to 
exemplify the incarnation. 

For an artwork to be truly 
incarnational, it must have a 
horizontal dimension. It must 
be seen, experienced) -telt-.05 
understood. Indeed, to be in- 
carnational, a work of necessity 
must be experienced in order 
to be fully realized. Unseen art 
is unfinished art. Art must en- 
gage an audience to fulfill the 
horizontal aspects of its appeal 
to the incarnation. 

If Christian artists and mis- 
sions thinkers are going to con- 
tinue to cite incarnation as a 
foundational prototype for their 
activities, then perhaps we 
should pay attention to some of 
the philosophical problems 
that have been encountered in 
earlier attempts to articulate the 
vertical and horizontal aspects 
of the incarnation. 

Theologian Colin Gunton ex- 
amines two sets of Christologi- 
cal problems that have arisen in 
the Church’s thinking. When 
the early church fathers were 
attempting to formulate a Chris- 


tology in terms congenial to 
Greek philosophy the resulting 
problems tended 
from “above,” for example, 
how can a mere mortal man be 
a perfect embodiment of the 
absolute? How can an individual 
fully express the Jogos and still 
be fully human? 

While the orthodox theolo- 
gians in the early church 
wrestled with the problems of 
“two substances in one body”, 
other wilder theories were 
launched, ranging from the 
“phantom” Jesus of the docetic 
Gnostics to various “single na- 
ture” theories involving the 
body of a man but the mind of 
God, or a mysterious compo- 
site “third nature” that was a 
mingling of God’s nature with 
human nature. 

In examining ‘Christology 
from “below,” Gunton explores 
the promises of the incarnation 
in a post-Enlightenment age of 
skeptical thinking that reduces 
God to a distant mechanical 
cause or an internalized moral 
principle. Here the question is 
no longer “How can one man 
truly embody and give particu- 
lar form to the Absolute?” but 
its reverse, “How can the ques- 
tionable hypothesis of someth- 
ing called ‘God’ be tied in any 
meaningful way to the Jesus of 
history?” Gunton demonstrates 
that when philosophical ideal- 
ism or rational empiricism are 
made the grids through which 
the complex truths of the incar- 
nation must pass, then some 
sort of reductive distortion ine- 
vitably occurs. 

T. F. Torrance addresses sim- 
ilar problems in his books that 
deal with the incarnation and 
the resurrection as events that 
occur in space and time. Tor- 
rance points out that we create 
problems for ourselves when 
we use a body of philosophical 
and scientific assumptions to 
establish a normative under- 
standing of reality and then test 
the acts of God against these 
prior assumptions. The laws 


to come. 


which regulate the natural or- 
ders in the universe and the 
laws at work in our own obser- 
vation and analysis are assumed 
to be autonomous and absolute, 
and the improbable notions of 
a “miracle” and “resurrection” 
are rigorously tested against 
these established norms. 


a Christ distorted by philo- 
sophical presuppositions, as a 
“phantom” Jesus more akin to 
the Jesus of the Gnostic sys- 
tems mentioned earlier. Here 
the focus shifts from theory to 
practice, to what we do and the 
statement our action makes. 
For example, the mission work- 
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The arts articulate traditions 
which regulate the psychic and 
social context of the individual 
and community. 


Torrance, like the apostle 
Paul, argues for a Christology in 
which the fact and truth of 
God’s self-revelation is taken as 
pre-emptive. Paul, in the first 
chapter of his epistle to the Co- 
lossians, sees Christ’s birth, 
death, and resurrection as the 
basis for judging, redeeming, 
and transforming “all things in 
heaven and earth.” This meant 
for Paul that Jesus was in no 
way subordinate to the heirar- 
chy of angelic powers that the 
Judaizing Gnostics were preach- 
ing to the young Colossian 
church. This means for Tor- 
rance that God’s self-revelation 
is in no way subordinate to our 
philosophical concepts and cat- 
egories, even those informing 
our ideas of time and space. 

It is in the light of God’s self- 
revelation that both the West- 
ern model of either/or thinking 
and the Eastern inclusive yin/ 
yang thinking must be meas- 
ured. And it is in that light that 
all our other cherished notions 
of how we know what we 
know must come under scru- 
tiny so that the intuitive and 
subjective ways of knowing can 
assume their proper place 
alongside the standard models 
of analysis and deduction. 

When we turn to the hori- 
zontal aspects of the incarna- 
tion we encounter not so much 


er who travels abroad but im- 
ports his own little island of 
cultural values and lifestyle runs 
the risk of a) having the inci- 
dentals of that little island mis- 
taken for the primary material 
of the gospel Gif you accept Je- 
sus you too can live like me), 
and b) importing cultural and 
lifestyle barriers that makes the 
missionary’s identification with 
and participation in the native 
culture less than total. Peter 
Beyerhaus, professor of missio- 
logy at Tubingen, puts it this 
way: 

"Tt must in fact be questioned 
how many missionaries today 
really cross any decisive fron- 
tier. For it is a dreadful possibil- 
ity that they have traversed con- 
tinents and oceans and still nev- 
er left home, because in their 
mission stations in Bangkok or 
Botswana they busily recon- 
struct their little Bielefield, 
Birmingham or Boras. In this 
way they prevent themselves 
from achieving that which is the 
real mark of having crossed the 
frontier: the missionary identifi- 
cation.” 

And in this way also they im- 
age forth a Jesus who is less 
than fully incarnate, less than 
fully human. The missionary 
only “appears” to relate in the 
way that the Jesus of the Docet- 
(continued on page 28) 
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Innovators 
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Communicating Christ Across Cultures 


by Elaine Rottman 


FACE (Fellowship of Artists 
for Cultural Evangelism) is an 
organization in Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia dedicated to using the 
arts to communicate the gospel 
message cross-culturally. Co- 
founders Mary Lou and Gene 
Totten” believe) the key “to 
reaching the billions of people 
who have never heard the gos- 
pel is through creative expres- 
sion, using each culture’s dis- 
tinctive heritage of arts, such as 
drama, music, poetry, visual 
arts and dance, as a channel of 
communication. 

FACE educates and trains 
both artists and missionaries in 
cross-cultural artistic communi- 
cation. They teach that art is a 
way of understanding another 
culture’s unspoken concepts, 
since those concepts are often 
revealed in a culture’s art. Un- 
derstanding this helps the art- 
ist/missionary to present Christ 
in a culturally-attuned manner. 
They also helpisthe artist 
missionary to understand how 


their own artistic performance 
helps span the culture gap. 

The organization was esta- 
blished in the late 1970s by the 
Tottens. Approximately 200 
people have attended FACE 
training sessions over the years. 
These people include mission- 
aries, artists, art students, 
church leaders, seminary stu- 
dents, and educators. Many oth- 
ers have benefited from FACE 
workshops at Inter-Varsity’s 
Urbana conferences, as well as 
other conferences. 

Each year FACE holds a four- 
week Summer Institute in Pa- 
sadena for artists to study how 
they can use their talents in 
ministry. Nearly half of the 
alumni have gone to serve with 
mission agencies such as 
YWAM, Campus Crusade, Wy- 
cliffe, and L.I.F.E. The 1987 in- 
stitute is followed by a four- 
week Navajo Outreach ministry. 
A group of Institute-attendees 
will travel to Arizona to an Indi- 
an reservation to join Navajo 


More reliable than words are the creative 
acts that people do. Art, drama, dance, and 


poetry are tell-tale signs of the true identity 
of a culture.--Mary Lou Totten 


Christian artists in presenting a 
eries of traveling evangelistic 
meetings. They will include dra- 
ma, puppetry, and visual arts in 
he meetings. They also will 
old clinics in guitar, drum, and 
iano for Navajo musicians. 
Mary Lou Totten teaches 
ourses at both William Carey 
International University (home 
to FACE) and Fuller Seminary 
on the role of ethnic arts in 
cross-cultural communication. 
She says that her courses for 
missionaries emphasize “less 
[about] what non-Western art 
looks like than what it does 
within, and what it can tell us 
about [a culture’s] social, cultu- 
ral, and spiritual context.” 
For one FACE project, the 
China InterFace program, the 
FACE acronym means “Friends 
of the Arts for Cultural Ex- 
change.” (Mary Lou Totten 
notes “we do not use the Chris- 
tian name ‘Fellowship of Artists 
for Cultural Evangelism’ in con- 
nection with this project be- 


cause of the word ‘evangelism’ 
in it. They do know and appre- 
ciate that we are Christians.”) 
FACE has sponsored two cultu- 
ral exchange trips to China— 
one in 1984 and one in 1986— 
and is planning a 1988 trip. On 
these trips American artists 
teach practical workshops to 
Chinese artists, with a great deal 
of artistic knowledge, and even 
art, being exchanged. In 1986 
American artists taught work- 
shops on printmaking, advertis- 
ing design, video documentar- 
ies, video and photography for 
community development, jazz 
music, art therapy, and pup- 
pets. 

The Tottens state that their 
goal is “to bring practical 
American applications of the 
arts, demonstrating the impor- 
tance of the arts in the develop- 
ment of society. We come to 
join our Chinese colleagues as 
we seek to bring hope, healing 
and joy to the people of both 
our cultures.” (It is interesting 


to note the gospel message of 
“hope, healing and joy” stated so 
forthrightly in this non- 
evangelistic brochure.) 


For the near future the FACE 
organization looks forward to 
the 1988 Lausanne Committee 
leadership conference in Wash- 
ington D.C. The conference will 
bring together “future evangeli- 
cal leaders” for a variety of sem- 
inars. FACE will have a display 
area on arts and missions, giv- 
ing them an opportunity to in- 
form those leaders “that you 
must understand people to 
evangelize them.” Mary Lou 
Totten expresses the hope that 
eventually all those involved in 
evangelism—worldwide—would 
come to understand that fact. @ 


For more information, write: 
Fellowship of Artists for Cultural 
Evangelism 

1605 Elizabeth Street 

Pasadena, CA 91104 


Many of the problems between the vari- 
ous peoples on this earth are the result of 


poor and misunderstood communications. 
--Eugene Totten 
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i On Knitting a 


Cyarment. and a 


Tite 


Journal, January 2, 1987 

I’m making some progress at 
last on my new project—the 
sweater I promised to knit for 
my friend Candace. She paid a 
lot for the yarn, but I must ad- 
mit it is a joy to work with— 
dark charcoal grey with slate 
blue and black fibers, and 
flecks of red and blue and 
green. It is heavy—that is, it has 
heft; it feels substantial as it 
inches through my fingers onto 
the needles. 

The pattern is a continental 
one translated, very badly, 
from Italian to English, which 
makes it ambiguous and confus- 
ing. Added to that, the yarn 
shop owner made some adjust- 
ments for this particular yarn, 
which is not the yarn the pat- 
tern calls for. The woman’s 
scribbled writing is too indis- 
tinct to read easily. It’s incom- 
plete as well—she doesn’t fol- 
low through consistently, leav- 
ing me with a lot of guess 
work. 

What this all means is that I 
must be my own designer. The 
photo of the sweater helps; 
what sounds impossible in the 
printed instructions becomes 
clearer when I can see the pic- 
tured shape and the patterned 
textures, knit without seams, all 
in one piece. Nevertheless, I’ve 


started it and ripped it out a: 
least four times, using differe 
sized needles and numbers « 
stitches to get the size and 
shape right. 

I am feeling, in the roughn’ 
of the yarn as the garment 
grows in my hands, and fron 
the repetitious click of the m 
al needles, what it is like, als) 
to knit a life. How experime: 
it is; how the instructions are 
not always intelligible and of 
make no sense until I knit th 
into reality, doing it over an« 
over until it’s right; how whe 
first start a pattern I can’t dis 
cern the effect I’m working 
ward, but I follow the gener 
idea anyway and see what ha: 
pens and adapt as necessary; 
and finally something interes 
ing and warm and beautiful 
takes shape under my finger 

A slow process, stitch add 
to stitch, row to row, the w 
picked up and put down at « 
moments the way one adds 
one’s own life by fits and stz 
Single as I am, widowed afte: 
years of marriage, I know thi 
I’m knitting a new project, a 
major one, as big as this lon’ 
bulky jacket of Candy’s, no : 
cidental sock or collar. For a 
my wedded years I have kni 
traditional Aran fisherman 
sweaters—complex, certainh 
with convoluted cables and 1 


by 
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nd popcorns and honeycombs 
Ea trees and mosses and seed 
titches, but recognizable with- 
n their genre. But this pattern 
all new, the style unique. 
There will be no other sweater 
ra like this, and though I have 
pattern of sorts, my own trial 
nd error and decision and will 
hape it into my own creation. 
don’t know yet what it will 
ook like, finished. But the ef- 
ort feels worthwhile. 
I am both knitter and knitted 
yne. I can see myself taking 
shape, all my yarns and fibers 
ooped in rows that hold to- 
ether and capture within them 
he tiny pockets of air that insu- 
ate and comfort the body—the 
ir is part of the pattern, 
slained and pearled into the 
sieces. Knitted stitch by stitch, 
nour by hour, it will take all of 
he years of my life to finish. 
ord, I hope it looks good 
when it’s done—a seamless gar- 
nent. 


january 4 
saw the following quoted in 
Christianity Today, from Walter 
Wangerin: “Faith is work. It is a 
stuggle. You must struggle with 
all your heart...And on the way, 
God will ambush you.” 

A poem by George Mac Don- 
ald spoke to me gently along 
he same lines: 


O Son of man, to right my lot 

Naught but thy presence can 
avail; 

Yet on the road thy wheels are 
not, 

Nor on the sea, thy sail. 


My fancied ways, why should’st 
thou heed? 

Thou com’st down thine own 
secret stair— 

Com’st down to answer all my 
need, 

Yea, every bygone prayer. 


As I visit my son John here in 
Pensacola, the sun is shining so 
seductively that I spread a 
sleeping bag on his narrow bal- 
cony and, in spite of the wint- 
ery 45 degrees, I put on my 
swimsuit and luxuriate like a cat 
in a sheltered spot. I have felt 
so washed-out looking, winter- 
white of skin. But more than a 
tan, my skin simply welcomes 
the naked heat of the sun. For 
two contented hours I have lain 
in it, knitted, read, dozed, 
meditated, particularly on the 
MacDonald poem. 

Again, as so often before, I 
felt the secret thoughts rising in 
me, trusting them to be God- 
thoughts making themselves 
known. Which started me re- 
flecting on the Spirit, and how 
he teaches us all things, and 
guides us into truth, as Jesus 
promised. I checked 1 Corin- 
thians 2:10-16 in the NIV, about 
how God reveals things to us— 
My spirit knows my thoughts; 
God’s Spirit knows God’s 
thoughts. Because I am God’s 
daughter, a bridge, a path, a se- 
cret stair has been built from 
his heart to mine so that by the 
Spirit God’s thoughts can step 
into my mind. “This is what we 
speak, not in words taught us 
by human wisdom, but in 
words taught by the Spirit...The 
spiritual person makes judg- 
ments about these things” be- 
cause she has “the mind of 
Christ.” Even these journal 
words are a part of the pro- 
cess—this mysterious inner in- 


terweaving of observation and 
reflection and verbalization. 

As I lay there in the sun, 
thinking these thoughts as they 
came, not trying to be 
“creative,” the wind suddenly 
gusted and I saw a scatter of 
gold leaves flying down from 
the maple saplings a few yards 
away beyond the stream. (in 
Pensacola, Fall comes in Janu- 
ary) I have been wanting to take 
a photo to illustrate my poem 
«let him hear,” about leaves 
falling from the trees at God’s 
command because they hear 
him more attentively and obey 
him more instantly than we do. 
The image there in front of me 
was perfect. I brought my cam- 
era to the porch, focused, 
framed, and waited for the 
wind to blow again and release 
more leaves for my shutter. 
Talk about waiting for the Spirit 
(wind, breath) to stir. That was 
my literal task. My skin told me 
when the breeze was begin- 
ning, my ears could hear the 
tinkle of the wind chimes from 
the porch below. I took shot 
after shot, and only time and 
Kodak will tell my success or 
failure. But the lesson of waiting 
for the Spirit to move, watch- 
ing, sensing the “now,” obeying 
the breath, catching him at it, 
was learned whether or not a 
perfect image printed itself on 
the film. 

I knew experientially my pow- 
erlessness to make the moment 
happen. A tree can’t thrash its 
branches; it waits for the wind 
to move them. I can manufac- 
ture neither poems nor spiritual 
power, but my task is to be on 
the spot, watching, ready when 
the breeze picks up. @ 


Luci Shaw's books of poetry include 
The Secret Trees and The Sighting. 
These journal excerpts are part of a col- 
lection to be published by Zondervan 
under the title A Secret Stair. 
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Two Directors View Vietnam 


by Sharon Gallagher 


Maybe it’s because enough 
time has passed to develop 
some historical perspective, or 
maybe it’s because people have 
begun talking about the forgot- 
ten Vietnam vet, but, for what- 
ever reason, there are at least 
two feature films out right now 
about the Vietnam war. 

Two of the most notable are 
Oliver Stone’s Platoon and 
Stanley Kubrick’s Full Metal 
Jacket. Platoon, this year’s ma- 
jor Oscar winner, is set entirely 
in Vietnam and has been gener- 
ally applauded for its realism. 
Vietnam vets have said that 
watching the film made them 
feel like they were back in the 
war. 

The film describes a war with- 
out conventional boundaries, as 
morally tangled as the jungle it 
was fought in. It contrasts 
sharply with the way war was 
presented in W.W. II films (or 
even an early Vietnam film like 
The Green Berets), where the 
sides were clearly drawn, we 
knew who the heroes and vil- 
lains were, and the battle 
scenes had a logical sequence. 
In Platoon all is confusion. 

If director Stone’s only goal 
was to convey this sense of 
chaos, the film is a success. 
However, occasional voice- 
overs indicate that he was at- 
tempting more, as when the 
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central character makes an allu- 
sion to Moby Dicks Captain 
Ahab, a comment completely 
unconnected with anything pre- 
ceeding it in the movie. And 
then at the end of the movie, 
the character tells us in another 
voice-over that what he really 
learned in Vietnam was that 
they weren’t fighting the ene- 
my, they were fighting them- 
selves. He makes this comment 
after hours of our watching real 
people shoot at him. This vacu- 
ous philosophical commentary 
makes it appear that Stone was 
attempting something grander 
than what he actually pulled off. 

The Apocalypse Now-- type 
voice-overs spoken by actor 
Charlie Sheen, son of Apoca- 
lypse star Martin Sheen, give 
the appearance of some kind of 
subtle tribute to the Coppola 
film—like one of Woody Al- 
len’s nods to Ingmar Bergman. 
But in Francis Coppola’s earlier 
Vietnam movie, the voice-overs 
were a literary device integral to 
the structure of the film, which 
was based on the Joseph Con- 
rad novel Heart of Darkness. 
The out of context quotes in 
Platoon raise the question, was 
Stone especially gifted at por- 
traying the confusion of Viet- 
nam or is the work itself con- 
fused? 

My suspicions about the film 


began before seeing it because: 
people were saying everyone, 
regardless of their view of the 
Vietnam war, liked Platoon. If 
this were true, what was the di- 
rector’s perspective and did he 
manage to convey it? 

In the final credits we read 
that Platoon is dedicated to! 
Vietnam veterans. But portray- 
ing them as immoral, dope- 
smoking, indiscriminate killers 
makes for a strange tribute, 
again raising questions about 
Stone’s ability to carry out his 
intentions. 

The one area where Platoon is 
an unassailable success is in its 
superb casting. Willem Dafoe 
gave an especially fine perfor- 
mance as the “good” sergeant 
His performance was so rivet: 
ing that the film became less in) 
teresting after his character’s! 
death. 

Full Metal Jacket, Stanley 
Kubrick’s Vietnam picture? 
doesn’t convey Stone’s gritty 
realism. Instead, in a carefull 
worked out tryptich, Kubricl! 
develops a surrealistic overview 
of Vietnam which makes « 
strong statement in each of its 
three sections about the absur- 
dity of war. 

In the first part of the film 
Kubrick explores the personai 
dimension of the war, focusing 
on a group of new recruits a1 


oot camp. The young men are 

ained to be Marines through a 
iumiliating range of verbal and 
yhysical abuse designed to 
yreak down their previous 
dentity and turn them into kill- 
ng machines. To reinforce 
heir new identities, the men 
ire given nicknames. Even their 
ifles are given girl’s names in 
in attempt to turn the sexual 
lrives of these men (many are 
till teenagers) into violent ag- 
zression. 

Kubrick focuses in particular 

on “Private Pyle,” whose per- 
sonality completely disinte- 
zrates under pressure. He starts 
ut as an innocent, bumbling 
slob and turns into an insane 
<iller. In one of his training 
speeches the sergeant brags 
that Lee Harvey Oswald picked 
up his skill with a rifle in Marine 
raining. This is Kubrick’s com- 
ment that if society turns these 
men into animals it may not al- 
ways be able to control them— 
a lesson to which the sergeant 
should have paid closer atten- 
tion. 
- The second section of the 
movie is sociological; in it we 
follow “Private Joker,” Ku- 
brick’s sardonic hero, to Viet- 
nam. “Joker,” who survived 
boot camp through his humor, 
understands enough about what 
is going on to make it hard for 
the viewer to understand how 
he got to where he is. 

In Vietnam, assigned as a writ- 
er for Stars and Stripes, “Joker” 
is instructed that he is not to 
report what he actually ob- 
serves. He is to publish stories 
about humanitarian acts by sol- 
diers toward the Vietnamese or 
stories of major kills of the 
Vietnamese only. 

The social commentary con- 
tinues when soldiers air their 
views on the war for a TV news 
camera. Their comments range 
from the childish complaint 
that the Vietnamese don’t ap- 
preciate what is being done for 
them, to the insight that the 
soldiers were being asked to 


kill and die for the word 
“freedom” but that in the pro- 
cess their freedom was being 
taken away and given to the 
Vietnamese. 

The third section of the film 
moves to historical reporting as 
Kubrick portrays the battle for 
Hue City, part of the 1968 Tet 
offensive. The battle is set in 
what must have been a beautiful 
town square, showing remnants 
of an elaborate culture now 
blown to bits. Private Joker’s 
photographic assistant, who has 
been chafing to get into battle, 
finally gets to shoot a Vietna- 
mese, a sniper, who turns out 
to be a young girl. The irony is 
not only that the action he’s 
been longing for appears less 
than noble, but that before be- 
ing shot, she, an untrained civil- 
ian, was able to shoot three of 
the Marine Corps’ finest “killing 
machines.” The killing instinct 
that had to be so relentlessly 
drummed into these men came 
naturally to someone whose 
land and people were being de- 
stroyed. 


After this bleak view of Ma- 
rine “heroism,” Kubrick has the 
men march out of the de- 
stroyed city singing the Micky 
Mouse Club theme song like 
the remnants of some dement- 
ed children’s crusade. 

Kubrick’s film gives a well- 
designed, caustic overview of 
the war, with some specific 
chilling moments where he 
quietly confronts us with the 
enormity of what it means to 
take a life. In one such moment 
a wounded young Vietnamese 
girl lies on the floor praying 
and pleading to be killed while 
four Marines casually discuss her 
fate. 

While Platoon gives a realistic 
sense of total immersion into 
the Vietnam experience, it does 
not provide an adequate per- 
spective on that experience. In 
Kubrick’s finely crafted work it 
is clear that chaos existed in 
Vietnam, but not in the mind 
of the filmmaker. @ 
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Jacob Bohme 


The Spiritual in 
Art; 


A Review of a Current Exhibition 


by Laurel Gasque 


That traditional Christianity has had little attrac- 
tion for artists of the 20th century, either as the 
content or aspiration of their art, is a truism. This, 
however, hasn't meant that artists of the 20th cen- 
tury haven't been extremely interested in the spir- 
tual. 
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The exhibition, "The Spiritual 
in Art: Abstract Painting 1890- 
1985" (at the Los Angeles Coun- 
ty Art Museum until March 8, 
1987, then traveling to Chica- 
go's Museum of Contemporary 
Art, April 21 through July 19, 
1987, and to the Hague's Ge- 
meentemuseum, September 1 
through November 22, 1987), 
effectively elucidates this fact. 

This major international exhi- 
bition, which took years in 
planning and preparation, dem- 
onstrates that the genesis, de-_ 
velopment, and continuation of 
abstract art was inextricably 
linked to spiritual and mystical 
ideas current in Europe and the 
United States in the late 19th 
and early 20th centuries. While 
the explicit nature of the exhi- 
bition isn't religious, it reveals, 
cogently and coherently, the 
serious searching by some of 
the most famous (and not so fa- 
mous) pioneers of modern art 
for a realm of spiritual knowl- 
edge and certitude that is relig- 
ious in nature. 

The show is organized ir 
roughly chronological order anc 
divided into three major sec} 
tions. The first part deals. witl 
the anticipation of abstractio 
Featured is the symbolist paint 
ing of the 1890s through the turr 
of the century, with works by 
artists such as Paul Gauguil 
(1848-1903), Paul Sérusier (1864 
1927), Odilon Redon (1840-1916 
and Edvard Munch (1863-1944) 
all deeply influenced by spiritual 
ism and occultism. It also in 
cludes displays of illustrated onl 
tical and occult-related books, a: 
for example, Robert Fludd!'’ 
Utriusque cosmi (1617), Jacol 
Boehme's The Principles of All 

Things (1764), and Charles W 
Leadbeater's Man Visible and Ini 
visible (1903). These works indi 
cate the kinds of ideas and imay; 
es that influenced the formul:: 
tors of abstract art along wit 
the stylistic tendencies to simp) 
fication, overall patterning, ar 


hythm of line derived from 
ymbolist painting. 


_ The second section is devot- 
d to the pioneers of abstrac- 
ion: the Russian Wassily Kan- 
linsky (1866-1944); the Czech, 
‘rantisek Kupka (1871-1957); 
nother Russian, Kazimir Male- 
ich (1878-1935); the Dutch- 
nan, Piet Mondrian (1872- 
944); and the recently discov- 
red Swedish woman artist, Hil- 
na af Klint (1862-1944). The 
ub-section. devoted to each 
st contains a select, often 
*xquisite, representation of the 
ainter's works which clearly 
emonstrate the artist's in- 
volvement with occult thinking 
r visionary experiences. It is 
ess clear, though, how these 
atticular paintings precisely 
relate to specific occult docu- 
ments or the teachings of such 
igures as Jacob Boehme, Para- 
relsus, H.P. Blavatsky, or Ru- 
jolf Steiner. 

The third section, based 
mainly on the work of more 
fecent artists (for example, 
Georgia O'Keeffe, Jackson Pol- 
ock, Yves Klein, Mark Rothko, 


Joseph Beuys), takes up five 
unifying concepts or themes 
that many artists from 1890 to 
the present have explored. 
"Cosmic Imagery" centers on 
the interest in other-worldly, 
celestial, or astrological forms. 
"Dualities" presents the belief 
that things evolved dialectically 
in opposed pairs and corre- 
spondences. "Vibrations" has 
to do with the emergence of 
form in matter and the attempt 
artistically to transfer energy 
flow from the artwork to the 
viewer. "Synaesthesia" concerns 
itself with the longstanding fas- 
cination with the overlap be- 
tween senses and the conscious 
intermingling of the senses, 
particularly the attempt in 
painting and film to approxi- 
mate music. "Spiritual Geome- 
try" deals with the recurrence 
of sacred forms to describe and 


interpret nature, especially the 


circle, square, triangle, and spi- 


ral. 

While comprehension of ab- 
Stract art is remote from the 
lives of most North Americans, 
the popular publicity and ap- 
peal of the spiritual and occult 
isn't. Hence the exhibition has 
had an eager public even during 
mid-week, obviously attracted 
by the show's theme. Howev- 
er, the show isn't about popu- 
larly perceived esotericism, but 
about recovering a fuller under- 
standing of reasons and roots 
for abstraction--the most radical 
stylistic and iconographical 
change in western art since the 
Renaissance. It comes from a 
growing body of research be- 
gun in the mid-'60s and early 
'70s, examining Wassily Kandin- 
sky and Piet Mondrian's in- 
volvement with theosophy and 
anthroposophy by scholars Six- 
ten Ringbom and Robert P. 
Welsh, and carried forward 
more broadly to mainstream art 
historical discussion in Robert 
Rosenblum's Modern Painting 
and the Northern Romantic Tra- 
dition: Friedrich to Rothko 
(1975). By the late '70s and ear- 


ly '80s many scholars were ex- 
ploring late 19th and early 20th 
century artists! interest in mys- 
ticism and the occult. 

The question of what is the 
broader significance of this 
strand of spiritual quest in 
modern art remains. Why 
should artists who work in the 
domain of the visual and visible 
be interested at all in the spirit- 
ual and invisible? What are they 
seeking? What is at stake? 

Life in a post-Kantian world 
has grim prospects for assured- 
ly knowing that what is invisi- 
ble can be real and intelligible. 
In the East there hasn't been 
the same gnawing doubt about 
the reality and intelligibility of 
what can't be seen or touched. 
And, perhaps that it the signifi- 
cant reason why Eastern relig- 
ions and philosophies appeal 
to so many Westerners today. 
There is a great hunger and 
longing in the West for a spirit- 
ual source and home, and be- 
yond that, a dim recognition 
that without affirming a world 
that can't be seen there is a 
grave danger of losing under- 
standing of the world that is 


seen. 


Wassily Kandinsky 
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The only immaterial element 
our Western mental habit has 


any consensus about is our 
own little sparks of self- 
consciousness. Further, we 


erect fortifications around these 
centers of self-consciousness, 
resulting in the notion that they 
are not dependent upon any- 
thing but the self. It's not sur- 
prising that we feel detached, 
cut off, alienated, and isolated 
from nature and each other. 
The feeling of being cut-off may 
well be the essence of modern 
life and the reason we want to 
get beyond it as soon as possi- 
ble, judging by the art world's 
incessant use of the term "post- 
modern." 

The exhibition's organizers, 
headed by Maurice Tuchman, 
senior curator of 20th century 
art at the LACMA, are to be 
commended for a substantive 
and engagingly presented exhi- 
bition that invites the interest 
of novice and expert alike to 
look at the art of our century 
from a fresh and different per- 
spective. Accompanying the 
exhibition is a handsomely pro- 
duced, fully illustrated catalog 
with 19 essays by a host of in- 
ternational scholars, document- 
ing the relationship between 
abstract art and spiritual ideas. 

If many of the sources which 
inspired the artists documented 
in "The Spiritual in Art: Ab- 
Stract Painting 1890-1985," 
make one uneasy, it should not 
obscure the driving force be- 
hind their quest, namely the de- 
sire to break out of the impri- 
sonment of reductive thinking 
about the nature of reality. 
(Many of us don't even know 
we're in that prison.) It's at 
this point as a Christian that 
one stands in solidarity with 
these artists, not forgetting for 
a single instant that the radical 
goodness that Christ brought 
into the world isn't necessarily 
safe either. @ 

Laurel Gasque ts a cultural his- 
torian who lives in Vancouver, 
British Columbia. 
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Books 


Peter the Rock 
by David Gill, 
InterVarsity Press, 
1986, paper, $6.95 


Reviewed by Joel B. 


Green 


Peter the Rock represents Da- 

vid Gill’s long-time fascination 
with this apostle of Jesus, and is 
the written form of a series of 
lectures and studies in which 
Gill hammered out something 
of the significance of Peter’s life 
and teaching as a witness to 
Christianity. 

Gill has two,  closely- 
intertwined purposes in writing 
this book—first, to restate the 
essential features of Biblical 
faith for a new generation; sec- 
ond, to explore the meaning of 
Christian faith by studying the 
life and letters of Simon Peter. 
The intended audience is the lay 
Christian reader. Discussion 
questions following each chap- 
ter will increase the usefulness 
of this book for study groups 
and personal interaction. 

In Gill’s view Peter’s contribu- 
tion to our understanding of the 
New Testament faith had been 
overshadowed by his justly- 
celebrated counterpart, Paul. 
He articulates three aspects of 
the promise of looking at 
Christianity through Peter’s 
eyes. First, Gill believes mod- 
ern disciples will easily identify 
with this disciple whose story 
was not that of a “super Chris- 
tian.) Second? like: Jz. DAG. 
Dunn and F. F. Bruce before 
him, Gill emphasizes the medi- 
atorial role of Peter in first cen- 


tury Christianity. Third, a study 
of Peter illuminates most of the 
key topics in Christian disciple- 
ship—politics, apologetics, 
church leadership, and so on. 
The meat of Peter the Rock is 
found in 11 chapters, each of 
which focuses on a different as- 
pect of Christian discipleship. 
These roughly follow a 
“synoptic” view of Peter’s life, 
borrowing freely from the four 


tles, and the two New Testé 
ment letters attributed to Pete: 

Thus, chapters on conversio? 
and discipleship emphasize tk 
new birth, the process of beirt 
saved, and “the three dimer! 
sions of discipleship”: the cult! 
vation of life before God in tht 
faith community, the on-goift 
proclamation of the gospel, ar 
participation in efforts to brin 
healing in all spheres of Goc 
creation (Mark 3:14-15). Chai 
ters 4, 5, 7, and 8 focus on vai 
ous aspects of Peter’s life as: 


lisciple of Jesus—taking risks in 
aith, balancing mountaintop 
‘xperiences with humble ser- 
ranthood, failures, recoveries. 
ther chapters are given over 
o discussions of the church, 
ae and apologetics, re- 
emptive activity in the context 
of demonic powers, church 
scumenicity and discipline, and 
lealing with suffering and false 
eaching. 


Throughout, Gill’s method is 
ialectical, holding in tension 
is perspective on the realities 
ff modern life and his reading 
if Peter’s witness. While famil- 
ar with many of the major 
yorks on Peter of this cen- 
ury, Gill does not attempt to 
ngage in critical dialogue with 
hem in the text itself, prefer- 
ing instead to give his own, 
rgely traditional views on de- 
a issues. 


Hence, Peter the Rock does 
hot attempt to break new 
round, but rather provides a 
| oa of fresh applications of 
ew Testament faith. One inter- 
esting departure from this rela- 
ively consistent approach is his 
Pement of Matthew 16:13-23. 
dere he suggests that Jesus’ des- 
gnation of Peter as “the rock” 
nust be interpreted by the 
passage on “living stones” in 1 
eter 2:4-8. It would have been 
nteresting to see Gill bring into 
his discussion Luke 22:31-34 
ind John 21:15-19, both of 
which parallel the Matthean pas- 
age in singling out Peter as hav- 
ng pastoral responsibility 
imong the disciples. 
Similarly, we might wish Gill 
1ad dealt more fully with cer- 
ain critical issues in this study, 
some of which do have very 
yractical implications for a 
study of this nature. For exam- 
le, if, as he insists, the Gospel 
of Mark is largely a Petrine Gos- 


pel Cand this is a much-debated 
point), should this Gospel not 
have figured more prominently 
in this attempt to come to 
terms with Peter’s witness to 
Christian discipleship? Moreo- 
ver, the reader might have 
been helped even more by this 
study had Gill pushed harder on 
the interpretation of some key 
texts. 

For example, the discussion of 
the narration of Peter’s confes- 
sion at Caesarea Phillipi could 
have capitalized on the relation- 
ship between the suffering 
Christ and the consequent 
shape of discipleship embed- 
ded in the flow of the story. Fi- 
nally, Gill’s study is carried out 
within the framework of a cer- 
tain uneasiness between the 
“Peter” he wants to interpret 
for-our-day and the “Peter{ 
Mark, Luke, and the other New 
Testament authors narrated for 
their own time and place. 

Of course, Peter the Rock is 
first and foremost an extended 
tract on discipleship, and it is 
especially in this light that it 
should be viewed. And it is 
here that the book shows itself 
to be a worthy contribution to 
the current Christian scene—for 
it challenges us to take seriously 
the relevance of Biblical revela- 
tion in our time, and pushes us 
toward a more full-orbed disci- 
pleship. 

In the end, Peter the Rock 
seems to suggest that there ex- 
isted no distinctively Petrine 
form of discipleship. Rather, 
by presenting Peter as a model 
for living Christianly, the book 
succeeds in developing for its 
readers the basic contours of 
discipleship. @ 


Joel B. Green teaches New 
Testament at New College for 
Advanced Christian Studies, 
Berkeley. 
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1-3 Jan, Seminar 
3-9 Jan, Conference 
Mitchell College, Bathurst, N.S.W. 


International and Australian 
Artists include 


Randall Bane 
Body and Soul Moder - 
Dance Company 
Dennis Clare 
Carla De Sola 
The Sacred Dance Group 
Kathy Thibodeaux and 
Ballet Magnificat 
Robert Ver Eecke 


and many others 


Workshops, classes, papers and 
rformances on all aspects of 
e Christian faith in dance and 


movement. 


PUBLIC CONCERTS 
Fri. 8 Jan. 8pm — Civic Centre, Bathurst 


Sat. 9 Jan. 8pm & Sun. 10 Jan. 330pm 
Scots College, Bellevue Hill, Sydney 


Sponsored by 
The Christian Dance 
Fellowship of Australia 
and other Arts 
organizations 
Scholarships available, 
Apply before Oct. 1. 


Enquiries and brochures: 

CDFA 

P.O. Box 210, Broadway 2007 
(02) 281-1219 


i) An Australian Bicentennial Activity 
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World-in-View 


The Pope's Visit to 


"(SOD BLESS YOU, MY 
FRIEND.” With these words 
John Paul II responded to my 
greeting when he shook my 
hand one afternoon in August, 
1980, in St. Peter’s Square in 
Rome. 

The occasion was one of those 
huge gatherings in which, week 
after week, the Pope receives 
thousands of visitors from all 
over the world and preaches a 
short homily in several languag- 
es. I was in Rome to attend a 
conference on the Internation- 
al Association for Mission Stud- 
ies. Due to the international na- 
ture of that conference, the 
Vatican invited its participants 
to stand at the front of the 
many delgations which had 
come to hear the Pope that hot 
afternoon. Upon finishing his 
talk, John Paul II shook hands 
with the people closest to him. 
When he shook mine and 
heard my greeting (“Best wishes 
from Argentina!”), he answered 
in Spanish: “God bless you, my 
friend!” 

Prompted by the Pope’s visit 
to Argentina scheduled for 
April of 1987, several months 
beforehand a priest asked me 
to write a brief article which 
was to be included in a book 
he was editing to be published 
in time for the visit. I felt that 
the best thing for me to do 
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by C. Rene Padilla 


If the signs of the 
times tell us any- 
thing, they tell us 
that our nation 


needs less religion 
and more Gospel. 


would be to return John Paul 
II’s greeting and wish him the 
same blessing in the same 
words he had used on that earli- 
er occasion. 

My article began by recalling 
that earlier meeting in Rome 
and went on to indicate that to 
me the Pope’s purpose with his 
journeys is, in his own words, 
“that the world may affirm the 
true meaning of man, not en- 
closed within a strict anthropo- 
centrism, but open to God.” 
From this perspective of a 
healthy Christian humanism, I 
said, I could pray that this visit 
by John Paul II to Argentina 
would fulfill his purpose. Nev- 
ertheless, I added that it 
seemed naive to think that the 
Pope’s visits to Latin America, 
in general, and his approaching 
visit to Argentina, in particular, 
are not very closely related 
to more distinctively Roman 


reentina 


Catholic goals than the one: 
mentioned. “The arrival of John: 
Paul II in our country will un-- 
doubtedly be,” I said, “a way off 
igniting popular religious fervor: 
at a time when the Catholic: 
Church is experiencing a severe: 
crisis at all levels, especially ini 
relation to the practice of na 
faith by its adherents, its ability) 
to convene the faithful, i | 
shortage of priests and nuns, 
and theological consensus.” 

In another paragraph I af- 
firmed that it was easy to pre- 
dict that with the arrival of the 
Pope, Marian piety would be 
revitalized, the anti-divorce | 
sition would be ratified, an 
warnings against the (Protestant) 
“sects” or “cults” would be re— 
peated. The multitudes would 
be caught up in a true religious 
euphoria much of which would 
be oriented toward the Virgim 
of Lujan, patron saint of Argen- 
tina. But I greatly doubted that 
this would really serve the pur-. 
poses of the Gospel of Jesus: 
Christ. If the signs of the times: 
tell us anything, they tell us that 
our nation needs less religiom 
and more Gospel. 

I concluded the article by in- 
dicating that if I were in a posi- 
tion to make suggestions re- 
garding the papal visit, my first 
suggestion would be that, in- 


stead of the Roman pontiff, 
<arol Wojtyla come to Buenos 
Aires seated on a donkey, with- 
out any pomp, just as Jesus en- 
fered Jerusalem almost 2000 
years ago. 

Apparently the ecumenism of 
my friend the priest was not 
ufficiently inclusive to compel 
im to include my article in his 
ook. Six months have passed 
since I wrote it and the Pope’s 
isit is now past history. With- 
ut going into details, in retro- 
pect it is possible to say that 
e “distinctively Roman Catho- 
ic” goals of the papal visit have 
een confirmed beyond any 
oubt. In the 16 speeches that 
the Pope, in a display of admir- 
able physical stamina, gave dur- 
ing the seven days of his stay in 
rgentina, the expected topics 
appeared: the indissolubility of 
marriage, the value of popular 
religiosity, the social doctrine 
of the Church, the desirable re- 
conciliation between the differ- 
ent sectors of society, the re- 
quired unity of the local 
Church’s pastors with the Ro- 
man see. Furthermore, the 
Pope performed a ceremony 
very much in harmony with his 
well-known devotion to Mary: 
the consecration of Argentina 
to the Virgin of Lujan, the na- 
tion’s benefactress. None of 


this is very surprising. 


What is surprising is that 
John Paul II also praised the Ar- 
gentine ecclesiastical hierarchy 
for its “self-sacrificing efforts 
that saved lives, thus witnessing 
to the demands of the Gospel” 
during the ominous military dic- 
tatorship of recent years. Ap- 
parently the Pope is unin- 
formed about the shameful sup- 
port given by the majority of 
the Argentine bishops to the 
military government. Or else he 
doesn’t know that that govern- 
ment was responsible for the 
disappearance of thousands of 
people, including Bishops An- 
gelelli and Ponce de Leén and 
some 16 priests and 20 nuns 
known for their efforts on be- 
half of the poor. Or he has for- 
gotten that the way to restore 
the credibility of a church 
(whichever it may be) is not by 
hiding its failings and sins but 
by repentance. 

That the Pope did not visit 
even one villa miseria (slum) in 
Argentina as he has generally 
done during his visits to poor 
nations speaks loudly. It goes 
without saying that this was not 
because here there are no des- 
perately poor neighborhoods 
as in Brazil or Chile or Peru. I 


suspect that there are other rea- 
sons and that these are related 
to the attitude adopted by the 
Argentine hierarchy (with some 
very notable exceptions) in re- 
gards to the problems of injus- 
tice. 

The visit concluded with a 
Palm Sunday mass officiated by 
the Pope and attended by some 
800,000 of the faithful, the larg- 
est gathering during his stay in 
Argentina. This was the first 
time in 400 years that the Palm 
Sunday mass was celebrated by 
the Pope outside Rome. Cer- 
tainly a historic celebration. 
And also an unforgettable visit 
for Argentine Catholics. How- 
ever, it is doubtful that this visit 
will change the image of a 
Church linked to a dictatorial 
government which remains a 
sad remembrance for the great 
majority of Argentines, whether 
Catholic or not. @ 


C. Rene Padilla is pastor of La Lu- 
cia Church in Buenos Aires. He is 
the author of many books and arti- 
cles: ba 
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(Millikan cont. from p.7) 
he really hasn’t found a vehicle 
that works beyond Mad Max. 


Radix: Peter Weir's film, Picnic 
at Hanging Rock, had a real 
sense of hidden, mystical pow- 
er. In all of Weir’s films, except 
for Mosquito Coast, which was 
not very good, there is a strong 
mystical feeling. 


Millikan: That’s right, and he is 
good at that. He can shoot a 
lamppost and make it look om- 
inous. That mystical feeling is 
what he is striving for. But he 
does it by instinct, because the 
minute he tries to address the 
intellectual facet, as he does in 
Mosquito Coast, he blows it. 


Radix: In Witness he created a 
good action film. 


Millikan: That’s right; it’s a good 
story with good acting. And 
brilliantly shot. That’s what it’s 
about. That’s where The Mission 
failed. I got angry at that film. 

Do you know what that film 
is? It’s in the same genre as 
Rambo, believe it or not. It is 
the response of the British in 
trying to deal with the decline 
of the influence of British civili- 
zation in the world in the same 
way that Rambo is America try- 
ing to deal with its loss of po- 
tency and world-wide influence. 
Now Rambo goes out and re- 
stores American honor with a 
blood lust, with a killing frenzy, 
which in a crude sort of way re- 
asserts American dominance. 

In The Mission the British at- 
tempt to deal with the decline 
of civilized values by simply 
rolling over on their backs and 
throwing up their hands in the 
air and waving them around, 
saying, “Oh, isn’t it terrible! 
Isn’t it terrible!” 

Now if I were to make that 
film in the midst of England’s 
own culture they would be ex- 
posed, because we know the 
language of their culture. So 
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they choose to plunder the life 
of people like the Indians, who 
are then portrayed as inno- 
cents, or at least the people 
amongst whom the British 
work out the complex issues of 
their own decline, of their lack 
of certainty and moral coher- 


Art cont. from p.15 ae 
ic Gnostics only “appeared” to 
be human. 

If we substitute a phantom 
Jesus for the solid flesh and 
blood Jesus in the way that we 
only partially cross over the 
boundaries into the culture with 
which we want to share, we 
also strip Jesus of his culture 
and history when we universal- 
ize him in certain ways. The 
early church saw nothing wrong 
with adapting and tailoring its 
message to the particular cul- 
ture group it addressed. We are 
often in danger of saying “Jesus 
is the answer” before listening 
to the particular questions of a 
particular community or cul- 
ture. In this way we prevent the 
historical Jesus from becoming 
historically and culturally specif- 
ic. We proclaim Jesus as “Man” 
but not “a man,” with history, 
family, and locality. 

The other, more widely rec- 
ognized universalization is that 
which pitches the cosmic incar- 
nate Christ against the contin- 
gent, historical Jesus. In this 
model “the Christ” is the life- 
blood of all religious traditions 
and merely needs to be discov- 
ered thére, through interfaith 
dialogue. Both approaches, the 


“evangelistic” and the syncretis- 
tic, strip Jesus of his concrete 
historical and cultural specifici- 
ty. They both do violence to 
the Jesus of the New Testa- 
ment. To not particularize our 
gospel through careful and flexi- 
ble listening and sensitive dia- 
logue is to image forth an ethe- 
real, phantom Jesus. 

A third problem occurs 
when we as missionaries of 
mission workers maintain ties 
with our sending bases or 
churches in such a way that all 
the risk of actual confrontation 
and interaction with our new 
environment is gone. We lose 
sight of the vulnerability of Je- 
sus and we allow those ties to 
enable us to maintain a safe dis- 
tance in our dealings with those 
we want to reach, so that we 
can avoid the risks, just as the 
Father of Light enabled the Je- 
sus of the Gnostic systems to 
avoid the cross. The gospel 
challenges all of us to look for 
ways of proclaiming and living 
out a message that initially calls 
us to die to those inherited 
philosophical and cultural con- 
straints that would dilute and 
distort what we have to say. 

A renewed and deepened at- 
tention to the arts in other cul- 
tures as well as our own will 
provide us with a shared basis 
for crosscultural appreciation 
and communication. The arts, 
in some cases, will help us to 
understand complex ideas in 
our own culture, where tradi- 
tional formulations might bury 
or distort the insight by strain- 
ing it through a grid of obsolete 
or inaccurate ideas about think- 
ing and knowing. Colin Gunton, 
in his essay on formulating a 
Christology, suggests the rela- 
tionship of two notes in a 
chord might provide a worka- 
ble analogy for the idea of two 
natures in one body. Aidan 
Nichols uses painting as a mod- 
el of the “embodied disclosure” 
in the incarnation. Colin Roth 
cites narrative or story as a bas- 
ic model for comprehending 


omething which is too com- 
ex to be described by under- 
‘tandings derived from philo- 
phical idealism or built upon 
neasurable observation. 

In these various ways writers 
d thinkers are turning to the 
to find ways of giving com- 
lex problems and insights 
loncrete form. While we rec- 
gnize that the fine arts contin- 
e to maintain a status of privi- 
eged disengagement in our cul- 
re, we can readily observe the 
einforcing and controlling 
ower of images and ideas in 
e mass media. Clothing styles, 
rand names, “objective” re- 
orting, TV evangelists and so 
yn coax the viewer and listener 
oward a complex of attitudes, 
spirations, and purchases 
hich are deemed essential to 
eaningful self-definition. 

Some trends in popular mu- 
sic, film, and fashion, however, 
demonstrate that sections of 
he artistic community seek to 
ubvert the dominant culture 
hrough wholesale appropria- 
ion of large chunks of it. Some 
rtists, such as Laurie Anderson, 
seek to play inside the culture’s 
sign system by combining a 
easure of accessibility for 
heir ideas with a new level of 
nquiry. Nonetheless, ail these 
developments could be seen as 
aspects of the ceremonial and 
regulatory role of the applied 
arts in a culture like ours. 

Other cultures sometimes 
contain philosophies and 
worldviews more aligned with 
the interactive personal knowl- 
edge that we touched on earli- 
er. Not only does the complex- 
ity of their cultures call us Cin 
Christ) out of our own cultural 
imperialism and narrow range 
of aesthetic preferences, but 
also we are called out of the cul- 
de-sacs of our own philosophi- 
cal dead ends. We, in turn, will 
look for ways of helping them 
to their “personal knowledge“ 
in a truly Biblical and incarna- 
tional foundation, calling them 
away from animistic or monistic 


systems of thought. 

All of these recognitions, 
about cultures and systems of 
thought and philosophies of 
knowledge, are rooted and 
grounded in Jesus Christ him- 
self. AS we consciously permit 
Jesus to move to the center of 
our thinking in all these areas, 
then the relationships between 
them will be illuminated. And it 
will be in that light that Chris- 
tian artists, workers, and think- 
ers in the areas of mission will 
be free to move. @ 


Steve Scott is a poet and musician. 
He is also a counselor on staff with 
Warehouse Ministries 


Horror Movies cont. from p.11 


is reconstituted, his mole- 
cules have intermixed with 
those of the fly. In the original 
movie, starring Vincent Price, 
the absurd result is a fly with a 
human head and a squeaky 
voice and a human body with a 
monstrous head of a fly. In 
Cronenberg’s version, the re- 


sults are more subtle. The 
scientist at first is invigorated 
with the inhuman energy of the 
insect, develops a.craving for 
sugar, and begins to talk and act 
with manic inhibition. (One of 
the pleasures of the film is the 
ghastly humor of the insect dia- 
logue.) He develops superhu- 
man strength and the ability to 
crawl up walls and along ceil- 
ings. The power of the film lies 
in its tragic development: the 
scientist progressively deterio- 
rates into a putrefying thing. 
The tragedy is underscored by a 
credible love affair that be- 
comes patently impossible as 
the scientist’s condition wor- 
sens. The emotional impact of 
the movie lies in the pathos of 
the beauty-and-the-beast story. 
The viewer empathizes with the 
monster, realizing that the sci- 
entist/fly is a tragic symbol of 
our inescapable tendency to 
err, to fail, and finally to die. 

What is interesting in these 
four horror movies that have 
appeared over the past 20 years 
is the recurring theme of pos- 
session and corruption. In each 
movie, to varying degrees, the 
horror resides in people. To 
paraphrase Pogo, the monster 
has become us. The moral im- 
plications of this theme, when 
considered with the symbolic 
trappings of philosophical and 
technological death, and infused 
with the cathartic immediacy of 
cinematic art, provide a com- 
plex and satisfying experience 
for the devotee of the horror 
film. For the Christian, who 
steps out onto the sidewalk 
from the darkened theater, 
feels the freshness of the night 
air and glances up to the stars, 
the effect is tonic. One fine 
day, we have been promised, 
night shall be no more. g 


Woody Minor ts a writer and ar- 
chitectural historian. 
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ak How to paint a promise in January 


x for Lauren 


—, 


Here in my winter breakfast room, 
the light breaks down . 
as it pushes through 

rain-streaked windows, polishing 
the wooden table imperfectly; 
the colors of the spectrum 

are reduced to eight solid lozenges 

in a white metal tray. A child’s brush 
muddies them to gray ina 

glass of water. 

Green leaves always turn 

brown. Summer died into the dark days 
a long time ago; it is hard even to 
remember what it was like 

from where | stand now, stalled, 

in this narrow slot of time 

and light. 

Until | look down again, 

and see, puddling along the paper 
(under a painted orange sun primitive as 
the first spoked wheel) 

the ribbons of colors spooling out of 
my grand-daughter’s memory—a rainbow 
wide as the sky, arc-ing 

over strokes of grass 
wet and green enough to be true. 


Luci Shaw 
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CHALLENGING... 


PROVOCATIVE ... 
INPORTANT... 


FOUR NEW 


THE SUBVERSION OF 


CHRISTIANITY 


CHRISTIAN ANARCHY Jacques Ellul 


Jesus’ Primacy Over the Powers 


BOOKS 
CRITIQUE 


Vernard Eller 

“Christian Anarchy has proved no 
exception to my experience in 
reading Vernard Eller. An 
evangelical iconoclast, he compels 
me to rethink opinions and beliefs 


“French political theologian Ellul 
takes a hard look at the disparity 
between the words of the Gospel 
and contemporary church practice. 
He charges that the practice of 

the church today is in direct 
contradiction to the Bible....A 


THE CHURCH 
AND SOCIETY 


; Reinhold Viebult 
| and the gases of OUF (ine 


| have long taken for granted. In 
his own very personal, 
idiosyncratic style he here 
challenges Christian theologians 
and ethicists to reappropriate and 
live out the authentic Biblical 
discipleship espoused by Isaiah, 
Jesus, Paul, John, the anabaptists, 
Kierkegaard, Barth, and Ellul. 
Convincingly articulated, his 
challenge is radical indeed. If 
Eller’s bold, original thesis is right, 
Christendom urgently needs 
another reformation.” 


-VERNON C. GROUNDS 


challenging treatise....” 
—BOOKLIST 


“Provides a sober, challenging 
examination of many misguided 
appropriations of the world 

into the Church. It stands as a 
formidable contribution to our 
contemporary quest for ways of 
thought and life that are faithful to 


Jesus Christ... _DAVID W. GILL 


REINHOLD NIEBUHR AND THE 
ISSUES OF OUR TIME 

Edited by Richard Harries 

In the realm of public affairs 
Reinhold Niebuhr has been the 
most influential theologian of our 
century. And although Niebuhr 
died in 1971, the issues he 
confronted—war and peace, 
revolution and nuclear weapons, 
intervention and monetarism— 
continue to dominate the 1980's. In 
this book, a distinguished group of 
academic writers discuss current 
issues, both intellectual and 
practical, and ask what light 
Niebuhr can shed on them. The 
result is a thought-provoking and 
stimulating collection of essays. 
Contributors include Richard 
Wightman Fox, James M. Gustafson, 
Daphne Hampson, Keith Ward, 
Ronald Preston, Richard Harries, 
James F. Childress, Langdon Gilkey, 
and Douglas John Hall. 


EVERYTHING IS POLITICS 
BUT POLITICS IS NOT EVERYTHING 
A Theological Perspective on Faith and Politics 
H. M. Kuitert 
“Dutch theologian Kuitert argues that, while the Christian 
faith is political, the Church per se should not become involved 
in the political process. In other words, the institutional 
Church should concentrate on proclaiming the kingdom of 
God and let individual Christians bear the responsibility of 
political involvement....Kuitert offers keen analysis of 
theological decisions that have been made in order for people 
to have arrived at a purely activist Christian faith.... 
A challenging and controversial religious study.” 

—BOOKLIST 


At your bookstore, or write: 


673 WM. B. EERDMANS PUBLISHING CO. 


255 JEFFERSON AVE. S.E. / GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 49503 
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The Art of Marcus Uzilevsky p.16 


Who Am I? by Earl Palmer 
What is Truth? by Walter Hearn 


Interview with Madeleine L'Engle 


RA’‘DIX (ra‘diks)n. 1, the root of a plant 2, the base number of a system as 10 in 
decimal system 3, a root word. 


In the questions we are called to raise and the issues we face, we realize that we are called to 
be a people radically set apart from the world system because of our rootedness in Christ. 
Jesus Christ is our base for analysis, our measure of truth, our hope for hvire. 


Notes from the Catacombs / The titles of two of the feature articles in this issue raise 
questions. In "Who Am I?" Earl Palmer asks what we are meant to be as human beings 
(p.4)./ Walt Hearn's question, "Where Can Truth Be Found?" probes the issue of how we 
know what we know. As a scientist, Walt talks about "objectively verifiable empiricism" 
versus personal knowledge (p. 8)./ In the third feature article I got to ask questions of 
Madeleine L'Engle, author of many volumes of fiction, poetry, and theological reflection 
(p.12)./ We hope that these articles as well as others in this issue raise if not answer, some 
questions for you. --Peace, Sharon Gallagher 
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Have You Seen Jesus? 


Snow is falling outside 


my study window. | live in 
la village nestled high in the New 
Mexico Rockies. Snow arrives 
early each autumn and lingers 
long, making our mountain 
range for several months of the 
year a frozen oasis rising above 
the parched desert floor. But in 
the snowflakes, I see nature 
once more playing endless vari- 
lations in design and beauty. 
Both the diamond pattern on 
the shed rattlesnake skin that I 
found outside my back door last 
spring and the kaleidoscopic 
structure on the scarlet trumpet 
wildflower that I placed under 
my microscope this summer 
'are repeated here in the snow- 
flakes landing on my window 
ledge today. 

In simple yet eloquent ways, I 
am reminded that God is per- 
sonal, revealing himself continu- 
ously in the finite. With Thomas 
Lawson, a 17th century school- 
master, I know that “His works 
within and His works without, 
even the least of plants, preach 
forth the power and wisdom of 
the Creator.” Everything be- 
comes important. Wherever we 
look, we glance at God and are 
reminded of his presence. 

Our willingness to perceive 
ourselves and the universe as 
God’s creation is the first step 
we take in faith. To look away 
from the human sense of per- 
son and thing, to recognize that 
these are of God, is to believe. 


by Judith C. Lechman 


Hata Corti 


We become that “finite center of 
consciousness, which is able to 
apprehend, and long for, Infini- 
ty.” And in the unfolding work- 
ings of faith, our spiritual life be- 
gins. 

We believe in God with an in- 
stinct that is more than emotion, 
intellectual understanding, or ra- 
tional assent. As Thomas Merton 
stated, believing is an “act in 
which the intellect is content to 
know God by /Joving Him and ac- 
cepting His statements about 
Himself on His own terms. Our 
reason can tell us nothing about 
God as He actually is." 

In this mysterious process, our 
awareness of God’s existence in- 
creases. We accept the Unknown 
and learn understanding through 
the Known, Jesus Christ. We pre- 
pare our hearts to experience 
God; through Christ, we are led 
to this experience. Believing in 
the divine and human Christ, we 
are able “to seek, to find, to live 
and to be in union with God.” 

Union with God, what a telling 
phrase that is. It reminds us 


Awareness: Hearing the Call 


that our faith must move be- 
yond mere awareness of God to 
communion with him. It speaks 
of a personal relationship that 
embraces all realms of living. 
“Every particular thou is a 
glimpse through to the eternal 
Thou,” wrote Martin Buber of 
this space where the human 
spirit and divine meet. 

But such a meeting cannot 
happen, we cannot be “alive 
unto God through Christ” 
(Romans 6:11), without the 
Holy Spirit also dwelling within 
us. The moment we accept the 
risen Son, the moment we real- 
ize everything we need is in 
Christ, is that moment when 
we receive the Spirit. 

Repeated again and again, this 
faith is the foundation for Chris- 
tian living. It suffuses our being, 
pouring Divine Light into the 
darkness caused by our sins. 
We begin to participate in the 
very nature of God. The world 
in which we work and live takes 
on a newness. We marvel at the 
commonpiace and wonder at 
the ordinary, as though seeing 
neighbors and homes, loved 
faces and familiar places, for 
the first time. Our conscious- 
ness has been changed irrevo- 
cably. Now we_ understand 
George Fox’s strange cry of de- 
light in finding that “all things 
were new, and all the creation 
gave another smell.” 


From The Spirituality of Gentleness 
Harper & Row, 1987. 
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Who Am I? 


and why do I want to know? 


It seems to me that there are 
six questions that every human 
being must sooner or later ask. 
These questions are philosophi- 
cal and theological and the an- 
swers that we come up with 
will have practical and ethical 
results in our lives. 

The first question is, “Who am 
I?” It is a question about identi- 
ty. In the Bible this is the name 
question. In both the Old and 
New Testaments a _ person’s 
name was very important, hav- 
ing much to do with his or her 
identity. 

A little book entitled The Let- 
ters of C. S. Lewis is introduced 
by a memoir written by Lewis’s 
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by Earl Palmer 


brother Warren. Lewis and his 
brother were very close and 
they spent the last years of 
their lives living together in Ox- 
ford. Warren tells this about C. 
S. Lewis at age four: 

Then in the course of one hol- 
iday my brother made the mo- 
mentous decision to change his 
name. Disliking “Clive,” and 
feeling his various baby names 
to be beneath his dignity, he 
marched up to my mother, put 
his forefinger on his chest, and 
announced, “He is Jacksi.” He 
stuck to this the next day and 
thereafter, refusing to answer to 
any other name. Jacksi it had to 
be, a name contracted to Jacks 


and then finally to Jack. So it 
was to his family and to his inti- 
mate friends. He was Jack for 
life. 

That was true—C. S. Lewis was 
always called Jack by his 
friends. Many young people, 
when they leave high school 
and go on to college, decide 
from that moment on “I’m a 
different person,” and they 
change their name. One’s name 
has to do with one’s identity. 
It’s terribly important. 

The second question is, 
“Where do I come from?” It is 
a question about origins, about 
roots. Many books have been 
written on this subject. The 


uestion always comes up after 
earning one’s name. Then we 


ame come from. What are my 
rigins?” Sooner or later we 
ust grapple with “Who am I?” 
nd “Where do I come from?” 
he third question is “Where do 
live?” It is a question about 
and and space, what the Ger- 
an philosophers would call 
he Lebensraum question. It is 
he question about life space. In 
he Bible it is the kingdom 
uestion: “Where do you live? 
at is your place?” 

Years ago, Gertrude Stein, 
ho lived in San Francisco but 
grew up in Oakland, told her 
friends that she was going to 
Oakland to find the house 
where she grew up. When she 
got to Oakland she found that 
her house had been torn down 
and a big warehouse built in its 
place. She came back to San 
Francisco and told her friends 
that when she went to look for 
her house, “There was no there 
there.” (Unfortunately, her 
phrase has been used at the ex- 
pense of Oakland, and that’s 
not fair. There is a profound 
“there” there in Oakland.) What 
Gertrude Stein was talking 
about was this third great yearn- 
ing. One simply has to have a 
sense of place, someplace that 
is YOUTS. 

There will not be any peace 
lor progress in the Third World 
until there is genuine land re- 
form, giving people a sense of 
place and of ownership. The 
same thing is true of the inner 
cities in America. We have in- 
ner cities that are like waste- 
lands, and there will be no 
peace until the people who live 
‘there feel ownership. If you 
have some sort of space that is 
yours, then you take responsi- 
bility for it. 

The fourth great question is, 
“Where am I going?” It is a 
question about destiny. It asks, 
“What is the purpose of my 
life?” and also, “What is the 
purpose of my planet?” A few 


ant to know, “Where did my » 


years ago, when we were in a 
very ruggedly individualistic 
period in American life, we 
only asked the first half of that 
question, “Where am I going?” 
We thought this land had fo- 
rests that would never end. 
And so we tore all the trees out 
of North Dakota and out of 
many parts of Minnesota. Then 
the Dust Bowl came in the 
1920s and we realized that we 
didn’t have an endless stretch 
of trees which would last forev- 
er. 
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The God question is 
about the boundaries 
that surround everything 
in the beginning, at the 
end, above, and under- 
neath. 


People from San Francisco 
used to take the train to Nevada 
and they would see huge herds 
of bison in the desert. Not any 
more. We failed to connect 
where we are going with where 
the planet is going. But now we 
do. Now people can’t think 
about where they are going 
without also connecting it with 
where this planet is going. That 
awareness is an improvement, 
but it is also a source of great 
anxiety. 

The fifth question is, “Who is 
God, and what does he expect 
of me?” Secularists may be su- 
prised by that question, think- 
ing “What about people who 
don’t believe in God?” Sociolo- 
gists have pretty well esta- 
blished that people all over the 
world, whomever they are, 
wherever they are, are incura- 
bly religious. Everyone is con- 
cerned about the God question. 
It is a question about the 
boundaries that surround every- 


thing in the beginning, at the 
end, above, and underneath. It 
is the great reality question. 

You cannot get away from 
asking, “Who is God?” [ll 
prove it to you. One of the 
most celebrated atheists in the 
20th century was Jean Paul Sar- 
tre, the father of atheistic exis- 
tentialism. In his last book, 
Words: Reminiscences of My 
Life, Sartre said, “I have often 
wondered what a love affair I 
might have had with God.” 
That’s an atheist speaking. He 
also makes a moral observation 
in that book: “I only trust those 
who only trust .in God, and I 
don’t believe in God.” Try and 
sort that one out. In other 
words, even the atheist talks 
about God. 

No matter where one goes 
one finds this profound ques- 
tion about God. Even when we 
swear we prove it. When we 
swear we can’t take the greatest 
hero we can think of from rock 
culture or American politics 
and use their name as a swear 
word; we can’t just say, “Oh, 
Lincoln!” That doesn’t help. 
Lincoln, as great a man as he 
was, is still not that great. He 
won't do. And the Russians 
can’t swear with the name 
“Lenin,” because as great as Le- 
nin was, he wasn’t that great. 
Certainly the French can’t swear 
by Napoleon. How we swear 
tells a lot about us. We swear 
by taking hold of the three 
most precious things we can 
think- of: our sexual nature (the 
so-called four letter words), our 
mother, and God. As Joseph 
Sitler, the great theologian, 
pointed out, it is the witness 
from damnation, the witness 
from anger, that still bears wit- 
ness to God. Even when we are 
angry we bear witness to God's 
existence. Even when we're 
making fun of God we bear wit- 
ness to his creation. We all ask, 
“Who is God, and what does he 
expect of me?” 

And now the sixth question. I 
had been working on these five 
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questions for quite some time, 
when I suddenly realized there 
is a sixth question. The sixth 
question is this: “How do I find 
the answers to the first five 
questions?” The sixth question is 
also a fundamental question be- 
cause we are the only part of 
the created order that worries 
about the first five questions. 
And that itself becomes a ques- 
tion, that we are the question- 
ers. We're the ones who ask 
the questions. That sets us apart 
from everything else in the 
created order. 

These six questions are major 
themes in all of our literature 
from Shakespeare’s Hamlet to 
Mark Twain’s Huckleberry Finn, 
two great works, both about 
identity. In one of Lloyd Alex- 
ander’s marvelous children’s 
stories, The Book of Three, he 
tells the story of a young lad 
named Taran, an Assistant Pig- 
keeper, who through the five 
novels tries to figure out who 
he is. In Joseph Conrad’s pro- 
found and heavy Heart of Dark- 
ness, Marlow’s search for Kurtz 
is really a search in his own 
heart of darkness to find out 
who he is. 

Identity is one of the chief 
questions in the great plays on 
Broadway as well. In all of the 
great musical comedies there is 
a shadow side, and they are 
really musical tragedies. Think 
of the musical Gypsy. It’s pure- 
ly and simply a musical about 
identity. It asks, “Who am I and 
where am I going?” In the 
opening song of A Chorus Line 
the first line sung by one of the 
characters is, “Who am I, any- 
way? Am I my resume?” What 
profound questions. And that 
question of identity intensifies 
throughout the musical as the 
young people receive the an- 
swer that they are dancers. 
That’s what we are—we’re danc- 
ers. Cassie delivers her great 
soliloquy about the fact that 
she’s got to dance. And then fi- 
nally, the voice offstage, which 
is like the voice of God, who is 
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interviewing all the dancers, fi- 
nally says to them at a key, cat- 
astrophic moment, “And what 
will you do when you can no 
longer dance? Then who are 
you?” 

The profound question in 
West Side Story is also “Who 
am I?” West Side Storys open- 
ing song is a bad answer to that 
question. There is an incredible 
acrobatic dance done by some 
boys who come out and sing, 
“When you're a Jet, you’re a Jet 
all the way, from your first cig- 
arette to your last dying day.” 
And then the Sharks sing the 
same line. And if you know 
anything about philosophy, you 
know the moment that song is 
sung, you have a tragedy on 
your hands, not a comedy, be- 
cause that’s a bad answer to the 
question of identity. A human 
being is not a Jet, nor a Shark. 
One young man in the play, 
Tony, tries to break out and no 
longer be a Jet and it kills him. 
The musical is a tragedy. 

If we come up with false an- 
swers to these six questions 
then we do harm to ourselves, 
and we do harm to others, be- 
cause answering the questions is 
not optional. It is compulsory. 
Everybody must answer them. 
Leonard Bernstein has focused 
that for us magnificently in 
West Side Story. You've got to 
find out who you are. Are you a 
Jet, or are you a Shark? Who 
are you? Who do you belong 
to? Who is God, and what does 
God ask of you? Where do you 
come from? Where are you go- 
ing? Where do you live? If we 
come up with bad answers, we 
poison ourselves and others 
around us, because these are 
not optional questions. 

Young people today are more 
alert to these six questions than 
were previous generations. I 
approve of that. A couple of 
years ago I was invited to speak 
to the national assembly of the 
Evangelical Armenian Congrega- 
tional Churches of America. 
Armenian pastors and lay peo- 


ple from all over North Ameri- 
ca gathered at the conference. 
It was an exciting experience 
for me. At one of the plenary 
sessions something surprising 
happened. The college-age 
youth delegates shocked the en- 
tire assembly by giving their 
entire report in Armenian. 
That’s not the way it used to 
be. In the old days the old 
folks spoke Armenian and the 
young folks used English. 
Young people today are very 
concerned about roots. They 
want to know where they come 
from, 74 

I'm reminded of one more 
musical, probably the greatest 
American musical: Fiddler on 
the Roof. Its opening song, 
“Tradition,” is an identity song 
also, but it’s a positive one. 
Tevye carries on a dialogue with 
the audience as he sings this 
song. He says, “You wonder 
how we keep our balance? Tra- 
dition! Because of tradition, 
each of us knows who we are 
and what God expects of us.” 

The fact that we ask these 
identity questions is one of the 
marks of our unique dignity in 
the creation. Trees also have 
names, more names that one 
can imagine—all in Latin. 

Every single cat in the cat fam- 
ily has a name, and they all have 
roots—the trees do for sure 
and so do the cats. They all 
have environments in which to 
live. And they all have destiny. 
In Romans 8 Paul tells us that 
they have a grand destiny be- 
cause God is not going to mock 
anything he made—including 
mosquitos. I don’t know how 
mosquitos are going to work in, 
but everything God created is 
going to be fulfilled. God's 
creative ability will not be wast- 
ed. 

But, only you and I worry 
about these six questions. Only 
you and I make decisions and 
then write letters home to tell 
Mom and Dad about them: who 
we plan to marry, where we 
plan to go to school, what we 


plan to major in. The space 
where all this happens is in the 
middle, between our roots,. 
over which we have no control. 
Every one of us lives in the 
middle space. All that separates 
us from everything else in crea- 
tion also gives us a symbiotic 
and ecological relationship with 
the whole created order. 

This wonderful difference is 
‘introduced for us in the Bible 
in a very basic way in Genesis 
1. The book of Genesis begins 
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with the fifth question, “Who is 
God?” That’s really the first 
question, but we always start 
with “Who am I?” It’s interest- 
ing that even our Lord in telling 
the parable of the Prodigal Son 
knew that we don’t ask the fifth 
question first. Jesus said that the 
boy “came to himself” and then 
he returned to his father's 
house. 
Genesis begins with “In the 
beginning, God created the 
heavens and the earth.” We are 
introduced in verse 26: 

Then God said, “Let us make 
man in our image, after our 
likeness; and let them have do- 
minion over the fish of the sea, 
and over the birds of the air, 
and over the cattle, and over all 
the earth, and over every 
creeping thing that creeps 
upon the earth." 

So God created man in his 
own image, in the image of 
God he created him; male and 
female he created them. And 
God blessed them... 


Notice the blessing at the be- 
ginning of our creation. The 
whole created order has a good 
origin. The line soon becomes 
turbulent because the very first 
word used to describe it is the 
word “dominion.” It is the first 
of the freedom words used in 
the Bible to describe us. We 
had dominion and because of 
that we had choices we could 
make—plus or minus choices— 
and that’s why the line is turbu- 
lent. But is has a good origin. 


All that separates us 
from everything else 
in creation also gives 


us a symbiotic and 
ecological relationship 
with the whole created 
order. 


Don’t ever forget that you have 

a good origin. It is terribly im- 
portant in reckoning who you 
are to know you have a good 
origin. In that origin we were 
given dominion and freedom 
and that’s why there are chaotic 
choices that often follow, like, 
“When you're a Jet, you’re a Jet 
all the way, from your first cig- 
arette to your last dying day.” 
That is a tragic choice, and until 
those boys can unlearn it and 
learn a more profound answer 
to who they are, there will be 
wars and rumors of war all their 
lives. 

When God created humanity 
in his own image, he blessed 
them and said, “Be fruitful and 
multiply.” There’s the good 
choice. 

“Fill the earth and subdue it; 
and have dominion over the 
fish of the sea and over the 
birds of the air and over every 
living thing that moves upon 
the earth.” And God said, 
“Behold, I have given you every 


plant ytelding seed which ts 
upon the face of all the earth, 
and every tree with seed in tts 
fruit; and you shall have them 
for food. And to every beast of 
the earth, and to every bird of 
the air, and to everything that 
creeps on the earth, everything 
that has the breath of life, I 
have given every green plant 
for food.” (Genesis 1: 28-30) 

Notice the symbiotic relation- 
ship between the whole created | 
order. One thing goes for the 
other to help each other. “And 
it was so. And God saw every- 
thing that he had made, and be- 
hold, it was very good. And 
there was evening and there 
was morning, a sixth day.” 

We were not created on the 
seventh day because that be- 
longs to God. That’s the bound- 
ary, and the first sin that hu- 
mans commit is when we try to 
barge in on that seventh day. 
We have to be given that day. 
We live in the sixth day, the 
same day as all the rest of the 
created order, all the animals. 
We are in the same day as 
them: 

The book of Genesis gives 
two parallel accounts of crea- 
tion. They are both lyrical, but 
the second is more so in its ac- 
count of our origins. In Genesis 
2:18 God declares: “‘It is not 
good that the man should be 
alone; I will make him a helper 
fififon himseso out olmtiie 
ground the Lord God formed 
every beast of the field and eve- 
ry bird of the air, and brought 
them to the man to see what he 
would call them; and whatever 
the man called every living crea- 
ture, that was its name.” Only 
the man is named by God; all 
the animals are merely de- 
scribed. The fish are described, 
the creeping things are de- 
scribed, the trees are described 
as green things, but the man 
got to name them. “The man 
gave names to all cattle, and to 
the birds of the air, and to eve- 


ry beast of the field; but for 
(Continued on page 26) 
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Where Can Truth Be Found? 
Ly) - 


The quest for truth is more 
important to some people than 
truth itself. 

i aiehadn learned that in 20 
Veatse of, academic life. .the 
American public’s fascination 
with the Iran/Contra hearings 
would have tipped me off. The 
whole business was both com- 
pelling and disturbing. To me 
the most disturbing part was to 
watch the key witnesses brag 
about withholding or shaping 
the truth, then to read in the 
press that much of the public 
admired their integrity. I 
thought of the contrast with an- 
other famous hearing recorded 
in John 18. 

The two situations were differ- 
ent, of course. That hearing 
took place before a military 
governor, Pontius Pilate, in an 
occupied country, long before 
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by Walter R. Hearn 


the invention of Congress, tele- 
vision, or democracy. Jesus had 
no constitutional safeguards like 
the fifth amendment. But he 
didn’t mince words or hide be- 
hind faulty recall. He came right 
out with. it. 

Jesus said he knew the truth. 

He said his whole mission in 
life was to bear witness to the 
truth, adding that anybody de- 
voted to truth would recognize 
him as its embodiment. (By 
that time, if Jesus had retained 
counsel as did Colonel North, 
Admiral Poindexter, and most 
of the other witnesses, his law- 
yer would have been whisper- 
ing in his ear to cool it.) 

As it turned out, Jesus wasn’t 
the only one on trial. The writ- 
ten record shows that Pilate re- 
plied, “What is truth?” My guess 
is that he shook his head or 


shrugged his shoulders as he 
did so. (We miss a lot when 
hearings aren’t televised.) Like 
the Iran/Contra hearings, it 
must have been great theater to 
anyone who knew what was go- 
ing on. Truth with a capital “T” 
was standing there in person 
before him, but Pilate couldn’t 
see it. He expected truth to pe 
more complicated than that. 
After all, he was governor. 


The simple truth 

I remember a modern gov- 
ernor—a president of the Unit- 
ed States, in fact—complaining 
about the advice he got from 
scientists advising him on tech- 
nical matters. What he needed, 
President Truman said, was 
some “one-armed scientists.” 
What he meant was scientists 
who would give him a simple, 


straightforward account of the 
facts. 

- Ronald Reagan is not the first 
U.S. president to have trouble 
with the facts. Presidents are 
supposed to understand the 
facts so they can make wise 
policy decisions. President Tru- 
man said that, before making 
any difficult decision, he would 
call in a small group of top 
technical advisors. They would 
outline the state of knowledge 
relevant to the matter and sug- 
gest the best course of action 
based on a sound interpretation 
of the facts. 

As they finished, the Chief Ex- 
ecutive would be modifying 
their suggestions in his mind to 
fit political and economic reali- 
ties which they didn’t have to 
take into consideration, jotting 
down notes before reaching for 
the telephone. Before he could 
put his new policy into action, 
however, they would start up 
again with, “On the other 
hand...” Then they would de- 
molish their first recommenda- 
tion with criticisms from anoth- 
er point of view, probably 
equally sound. No wonder the 
president longed for advisors 
who had no “other hand.” 
Scientists are hesitant to com- 
“mit themselves to any truth- 
claim because they want to re- 
“main open to alternative possi- 
bilities. What they are commit- 
‘ted to is the search for truth. 
To find truth, they tend to 
think, would end the ball game. 
That’s why Jesus’ claim is signifi- 
cant. Truth is not the end of a 
search but the beginning of a 
life. To his closest associates (in 
an “executive session”?) Jesus 
put his relationship to truth 
quite bluntly. He said, “I am the 
way, the truth, and the life; no 
one comes to the Father, but 
by me” John 14:6). 

From that perspective, truth 
seems pretty simple. The 
problem is that what we know 
of the truth is never simple. 
Most of us who confess that 
“Jesus is the truth” recognize 


that no two of Jesus’ followers 
have an identical grasp of the 
truth. We may all have better 
vision than Pontius Pilate, but 
each of us sees Christ through 
different eyes. 

Seeing Christ clearly, knowing 
the truth in the Biblical sense, 
is not like making a scientific 
observation. It goes beyond 
knowing the facts of the case to 
interacting with truth personal- 
ly. To use Martin Buber’s fa- 
mous contrast, we’re speaking 
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of I-Thou knowledge, not the I- 
it kind based on external analy- 
sis. The basis of personal 
knowledge is mutual trust be- 
tween two persons, a yielding 
of each other to the other—the 
way love works. 

Without getting into a dis- 
course on epistemology (the 
study of how we know), let’s 
just say that interpersonal 
knowledge has a fiducial, rather 
than a logical, basis. That 
doesn’t make it illogical, but it 
does emphasize its subjective 
aspect. Scientist's want objec- 
tivity laced with logic. The writ- 
ings of Michael Polanyi, among 
others, however, have shown 
that even logically based knowl- 
edge always exists in a frame- 
work of individual experience. 

All knowledge, of things or 
even of purely mathematical re- 


ae 


res 


lationships, is actually personal 
knowledge. It is knowledge 
held by a living person, knowl- 
edge with some tacit compo- 
nent to it. In other words, 
there must be some yielding, 
or giving in to what is given, for 
human beings to know anyth- 
ing. Even logic isn’t as simple as 
it used to be. 


Two plus two 
I recall my student days 
(somewhere between Pontius 
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Pilate’s administration and Harry 
Truman’s) when my feeble toe- 
hold on truth was first tested in 
a critical environment. I was 
glad I had the support of like- 
minded Christians. I’m equally 
grateful (now) for students and 
professors who chipped away 
at my thinking, challenging my 
“narrowness” as a Christian. 
They challenged my narrow- 
ness as a chemistry major, too. 
My first-year English class was 
full of science and engineering 
majors whose ignorance in oth- 
er matters the professor loved 
to expose. I was an easy mark. 
In all my family’s history I was 
the first to graduate from col- 
lege, so as a freshman I lacked a 
cultured background in almost 
everything: history, philoso- 
phy, literature, the works. 
Humiliation has never been 
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my favorite mode of instruc- 
tion. Trying to bluff only made 
things worse. I quickly learned 
to admit ignorance with an 
apology: “I’m sorry, sir. I don’t 
know the answer.” To avoid 
constant embarrassment I stud- 
ied hard—no doubt what the 
professor had in mind. Every 
time we clashed, he won, but 
in one memorable skirmish I 
think I scored a point. 

One day, toward the end of 
the hour, he began to pick on 
an essay assignment I had 
turned in. It may have been the 
one in which I argued that Eng- 
lish majors should be required 
to take more chemistry so 
they’d at least get something 
useful out of college. I told you 
I had narrow views at the time. 
But so did my professor, I 
thought. I cringed as he read 
part of my paper aloud in a sar- 
castic tone of voice. Then he 
leaned forward to address the 
author. The class held its 
breath. 

“You talk a lot about facts, Mr. 
Hearn. You are aware, are you 
not, that there is a vast differ- 
ence between fact and truth?” 

To be honest, at that stage of 
my life I hadn’t given such a 
possibility any thought, but I 
couldn’t say that. Out of no- 
where I heard myself respond- 
ing: “I’ve heard that, sir, but 
I’m not sure I understand the 
difference. Maybe you can ex- 
plain it. Take that statement you 
just made, for example: Was 
that a fact or was it true” 

I caught a glint in his gimlet 
eye as the class uttered a collec- 
tive gasp. We all thought my 
doom was sealed—or my seal 
was doomed (the university’s 
seal on my diploma, that is). I 
was saved by the bell. The pro- 
fessor looked at his watch, dis- 
missed the class, and escaped 
without having to answer. I 
graduated on schedule, after 
subtracting a couple of years 
for World War II. 

My whole academic and scien- 
tific career taught me to value 
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contrary opinion, if not con- 
trary people. Everybody needs 
a whetstone on which to sharp- 
en one’s thought processes. 
Think of all those late-night ses- 
sions on the meaning of truth, 
with ideas flying around the 
room from undergraduate phi- 
losophers of various persua- 


formula for the unity of the Tri- 
nity, or the pizza runs out. 
Wisecracks aren’t necessarily 
words of wisdom, of course, 
and even serious conversations 
don’t always get close to truth. 
But truth, like love, is patient 
and kind. It took years for me 
to see the significance of a stu- 


When people need a specific, per- 
sonal answer to act on now ... they 


have to take a religious approach. 


sions. I’ve heard that today’s 
student generation is a relatively 
passive one, but surely such 
sessions still go on. 

A math major might start it 
off, going to bat for the 
“objective, ineluctable certainty 
of two plus two equals four.” 
Albert Einstein, Jr., insists that 
a mathematical equation states 
what is always true for every- 
body, no matter what their cul- 
tural conditioning or individual 
experience. Okay, Al. 

What right-thinking, right- 
brained art major can resist 
such a challenge? “Not necessar- 
ily,” young Michelangelo puts 
in, with a grin, grabbing his 
pen. “Hand me a piece of pa- 
per, see? I can put two and two 
together and get twenty-two.” 
Good show, Mike. 

Microcosms. That’s what these 
informal interdisciplinary philo- 
sophical seminars are. Here 
comes a budding (sporing?) 
Charles Darwin, sparring 
around. “Aha,” he says, bring- 
ing you-know-what into the pic- 
ture: “If I have two guinea pigs 
in a cage and add two more of 
the opposite sex, I’ll have to 
keep checking to find out what 
the total is.” Sic’em, Charlie. 

By then the calculus student is 
disintegrating, or the whole ses- 
sion breaks up when a pre- 
seminarian chimes in with his 


pid shoot-out over two-plus- 
two. To agree, or even to disa- 
gree intelligently, that two plus 
two equals four, two individuals 
must share either an explicit or 
tacit understanding of the 
meaning of plus. That requires 
at least a tacit agreement on 
what meaning means—and 
we're ON Our way. 

So, even raucous bull sessions 
are seldom a total loss, and 
they’re more fun than studying 
for exams. In the long run they 
prepare us for our Final Exam, 
when Truth stands there in per- 
son before us. 


The whole truth 

Nonviolent give-and-take is 
also good preparation for every 
day life in a pluralistic world 
where people disagree strongly 
on many issues. If we don’t 
solve the world’s problems, at 
least we define our own posi- 
tion. Where do I take my 
stand, when starkly polarized 
views each contain some partial 
truth? I consider it generally 
unwise to back any extreme 
view, because that would put 
me at the maximum distance 
from whatever truth resides in 
the opposite view. From some- 
where in the middle it is easier 
to examine both ends, maybe 
even reconcile opposing views. 
For me, that approach has 


turned a lot of either/or de- 
bates into both/and under- 


standings. I say: The mean may. 


rectify both ends. 

For as long as I can remember 
Tve seen the value of looking at 
things from more than one 
perspective. Years ago I wrote 
an article for Radix about the 
benefits of having both a scien- 
tific outlook and a Christian out- 
look. Calling it “Contra- 
Cyclops” (no relation to the Ni- 
‘Caraguan contras), 1 said that 
having those two points of view 
is like having two eyes to give 
us depth of field. Otherwise we 
‘would be menaces on the high- 
way, unable to judge the dis- 
tance of an oncoming vehicle 
by its apparent size. Thinking 
of the wild cards that lead to 
miscalculations in poker, I 
wrote, “Beware of one-eyed 
Jacks!” 

I remember making sort of a 
‘miscalculation in my sopho- 
more year in college. I was hav- 
ing an intense discussion with 
another Christian over one of 
the classic theological or philo- 
sophical polarities. It could 
have been over God’s imma- 
-mence vs. transcendence, or 
faith vs. works. Maybe it was 
creation vs. evolution. I doubt 
that it was anything like capital- 
‘ism vs. socialism or militarism 
vs. pacifism because I was hard- 
ly aware of such terms then. 
Whatever we were arguing 

about, though, I remember that 

when I admitted seeing truth on 
both sides, a kind of cloud sha- 
_dowed my friend’s face. “Walt,” 
he said, shaking his head, “I’m 
afraid you have too much of the 
dialectic in you.” 

He may have been right, but 
the embarassing part is that I 
completely misunderstood him. 
He was a humanities major of 
some sort, with a lot of philos- 
ophy and history under his 
belt. I was a chemistry major, 
taking a second-year physics 
course on electricity and mag- 
netism. I understood my friend 
to say that I was like a dielectric, 


that is, like the nonconducting 
material between the two plates 
of a condenser. I thought that 
was an apt description of being 
able to withstand the positive 
and negative poles of a charged 
argument. I was impressed that 
someone who had never heard 
of Maxwell’s equations could 
have such keen insight. 

Years later I still have my 
“dielectric capacity” but now I 
know that my friend was refer- 
ing to the philosophical dialec- 


tic of Hegel. (in those days I 
thought a thesis was something 
a graduate student wrote and a 
synthesis was what organic 
chemists did.) Today it makes 
sense to me that one extreme 
view (a thesis) will produce an 
opposite extreme (the anti- 
thesis and_ that out of the two 
may come a _ reconciliation 
(synthesis). I’ve been warned 
that leaning too heavily on He- 
gelian thought led Karl Marx 
astray, which brought on all 
kinds of mischief. But I remain 
suspicious of anyone who main- 
tains that there is only one cor- 
rect way of looking at things. 

I say: No one way will do it 
all, or do it for all—though “any 
old way” will not do at all. 


Nothing but the faith 
Most of my adult life I seem to 


have been in contact— some- 
times knock-down, drag-out 
debate—with people who insist 
that there is only one route to 
truth, and they’re on it. As I 
moved around the country, fi- 
nishing my graduate work and 
then climbing the academic lad- 
der, I found some folks overly 
sure of themselves in the 
churches where I hung out. But 
in that heady, post-Sputnik 
Golden Age of government 


grants, some of the most self- 
assured hard-liners were scien- 
tists. With their heads stuffed 
full of neutrinos or double he- 
lixes, some considered anything 
other than science, and espe- 
cially religious faith, an impedi- 
ment. (Around the same time 
the English scientist and novel- 
ist C. P. Snow saw that our hu- 
manities culture, which didn’t 
know anything about science, 
and our scientific culture, which 
didn’t know anything else, were 
both headed for trouble.) 

Some of my faculty colleagues 
seemed puzzled, even amazed, 
that I kept a Bible on my desk. 
They were examples of what 
philosophers used to call positi- 
vists: they held that any ques- 
tion that cannot in principle be 
answered by the methods of 


(Continued on page 27 ) 
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Interview with 


Madeleine L'Engle 


Madeleine L'Engle is be- 
loved by many as the au- 
thor of fantasy books, 
such as A Wrinkle in 
Time, and of books of 
theological reflection,such 
as Walking on Water. 


I interviewed her at New 
College, Berkeley, where 
she was teaching a creative 
writing seminar. 

--Sharon 
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Radix: Do you perceive that 
your interests have been differ- 
ent in different periods of your 
life? 


L’Engle: I think that rather than 
different interests there has 
been an emergence of inter- 
ests, a steady development. 


Radix: You had two early novels 
that were successful. Were 
those pre-Christian novels? 


L’Engle: I’ve never tried to 
write a Christian novel; that’s 
self-defeating. I am not a Chris- 
tian writer. I’m a writer who is 
a Christian. My understanding 
of the Gospel is that we are 
supposed to spread it, not 
keep it for those who already 
have it. Christian novels are for 
Christians. I write for people 
who haven’t heard the good 
news. The fact that I am a prac- 
ticing Christian will obviously 
affect the way I write. The sto- 
ries themselves have to deal 
with people who aren’t Chris- 
tians, otherwise I have missed 
my vocation. They must be im- 
plicitly Christian, not explicitly. 
Quite often I will have nothing 
specifically Christian in a story 
which is to me a very Christian 
story. A Wrinkle in Time is to 
me a theological book. But it 
appeals to many people who 


aren’t Christians, and that is _ 
fine—that’s what the hope is, 
that the gospel will spread out. 


Radix: Themes of time and what 
time is appear in many of your 
books. Do you believe that 
time exists for God? 


L’Engle: Time exists only where 
there is mass in motion. So 
when God created creation, 
time was created in the same 
instant. That’s when time be- 
gan. Like the rest of the matter 
in the galaxy, time has a begin- 
ning and an end. Time moves at 
very different rates: there are 
subatomic particles with a life 
span of a billionth of a second, 
and the life span of galaxies is 
so long it’s beyond our com- 
prehension. Our own life span 
is right in the middle, as is our 
size. And I do see a difference 
between ordinary time, or 
chronos, and God’s time, kai- 
ros, which is real time. Eternity 
is not a time concept; it has 
nothing to do with time at all. 
And therefore it is almost im- 
possible for us to conceive of 
eternity because we are rooted 
in time. 


Radix: Are there ways that we 
can move from chronos to kai- 
TOS? 


“Engle: I think that when we 
re praying we are moving 
rom chronos to kairos. We 
lso experience that transition 
nN a moment of real commun- 
on with a human being, and 
ometimes in the wonder of 
work. 


Radix: Are your techniques in 
writing fiction and non-fiction 
lifferent? 


W’Engle: No, I don’t think they 
are. Obviously, in fiction I have 
more structure and plot, but 
’ve been told I write my non- 
‘iction in the same way I write 
my fiction. I am a storyteller. 


Radix: You’ve talked about a 
sort of automatic writing as us- 
ing the grey matter in your fin- 
gertips. Will that work for non- 
fiction? 


L’Engle: Yes, it works just as 
well. I’m finishing a book now 
called Two-Part Invention: The 
Story of a Marriage, and while 
writing it all kinds of things 
happened to me that surprised 
me; many things that I forgot 
long ago that are just right for 
this book suddenly would come 
out of my fingers. 


Radix: Do you do much editing? 


L’Engle: I do a great deal of re- 
vision. 


Radix: Was any one book in 
your childhood decisive in your 
choosing a career as a writer? 


L’Engle: I was fortunate enough 
to grow up in a household of 
books where writing was con- 
sidered a normal occupation 
and reading was considered es- 
sential. My parents read aloud 
to each other every night of 
their lives and went through all 
of Juvenal in one year. I grew 
up in an atmosphere where the 
arts were essential. 


Radix: There wasn’t any one 


book or author? 


L’Engle: No. I think that a 
young writer must read a lot of 
authors and try on their styles 
like trying on clothes, to see 
what fits. Finally your own style 
emerges. 


Radix: When did you decide to 
become a writer? 


L’Engle: I always wanted to be a 
writer. I wrote my first story 
when I was five and learned ear- 
ly that when I wanted to look 
for truth and meaning that I had 
better look in story: in the 
great stories of Scripture, in 
fairy tales, in the myths of all 
cultures. It is in story where the 
artist is groping to find out 
what the great truths are. This is 
where the great “Why” ques- 
tions are asked. Who am I? 
Why am I here? Does my life 
matter? Does anybody care? Is 
there pattern? Is there mean- 
ing? Is there purpose? These 
questions are behind the writing 
of story. 

When I went to a school in 
New York (to a supposedly 
very good school), for some 
reason, probably because I was 
not very good at sports, my 
homeroom teacher decided 
that I was not very bright. And 
I learned there was no point in 
doing my homework for her 
because it would always be put 
down. So I would go home and 
go to my room and put my 
school books down and not 
look at them and then I would 
move into my real world, the 
world where I read books, 
wrote stories, played piano—it 
was very much an_ interior 
world. And through the books, 
through the constant reading of 
stories, I was aware of myself as 
created by a God of love. I’m 
not quite sure where this aware- 
ness came from—it certainly 
wasn’t given me in school—but 
I felt it very strongly. God is a 
God of unqualified love. I had 
to earn and couldn’t earn the 


It is almost impos- 
sible for us to con- 
ceive of eternity 
because we are 
rooted in time. 
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approbation of my teachers but 
I didn’t have to earn God’s 
love; it was there for me. I felt 
myself accepted by my creator. 
And that’s probably what kept 
me going. 


Radix: You write in some of 
your books about the rift be- 
tween the conscious and the 
subconscious mind, and you 
see this rift as something that is 
wrong with our culture. How 
can that rift be healed? 


L’Engle: I think that art is very 
healing. Playing the piano helps 
free my unconscious mind. It is 
part of my writing discipline. If 
I’m stuck I play Bach for an 
hour and it reconnects me with 
my subconscious mind. 

Prayer ought to be healing. 
Theopan, a Russian monk in the 
nineteenth century, said we 
should pray with the mind and 
the heart. I think that’s good 
advice. 

It’s not a coincidence that the 
root word for whole, healthy, 
and holy is hale. If we’re healthy 
we're holy. That is what being 
holy means. But that does not 
mean physical perfection. 
When you study Beethoven’s 
work you see that the more 
deaf he got, the richer his work 
became. He wrote his great 
Ode to Joy when he was in a to- 
tally silent world. Milton wrote 
Paradise Lost after he was blind. 
It seems in a way that having 
something to overcome stimu- 
lates our ability to be chal- 
lenged. If it is all too easy, 
we're not challenged. 


Radix: Do you have any daily 
disciplines that help you as a 
writer? 


L’Engle: I start and end the day 
with prayer and Scripture. That 
has long been a habit because it 
sets the day in a good context. 


Radix: What version of the 
Bible do you read? 
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L’Engle: A teacher of mine said 
that anybody who is serious 
about writing has to know the 
King James translation of Scrip- 
ture, because it is the founda- 
tion of the English language. 
The King James Version has su- 
perb language as well as superb 
teaching. I have lived with the 
King James since I was about 
seven or eight years old. I now 
read many other translations as 
well, but I always go back to 
the King James for the beauty 
of the language. 

We think because we have 
words, not the other way 
around. The wider our vocabu- 
lary, the wider our ability to 
think conceptually. And we are 
becoming a _ vocabulary- 
deprived planet. Not just the 
United States, but the whole 
planet. We’re losing vocabulary 
because this is a century of war 
and we always lose vocabulary 
in times of war. We need to re- 
gain our words—our words of 
praise, our words of joy, our 
words of intercession. 

Over the years I’ve taught 11th 
and 12th graders and I’ve seen 
their vocabularies shrink. One 
assignment I give is to have 
them read a Shakespearean 
comedy and write down the 
words which we no longer use 
but which they would like to 
bring back into the vocabulary. 
The words they choose be- 
come more and more ordinary. 


Radix: You've lived part of your 
life in the country and part in 
the city. Does location make a 
difference in your writing? 


L’Engle: I think it is important 
to be around people who are 
intelligent and questioning. One 
wonderful thing about New 
York is that you have people 
there who have given their lives 
to art or to science or to theol- 
ogy; you have exciting people 
to stimulate and to challenge 
you. 


Radix: Does that mean that the 
country wasn’t stimulating 
enough? 


L’Engle: It was wonderful as far 
as deep friendships were con- 
cerned, and the loveliness of 
the seasons and the land, work- 
ing in the garden, the 
snow...but I didn’t get enough 
intellectual challenge. The peo- 
ple that I had become closest 
to as far as discussing ideas 
were from my high school Sun- 
day School class. Those kids 
were the ones who were really 
interested in ideas about God, 
about creation, about what was 
happening in the world, what 
was happening on the planet. 


Radix: Is New York City a hard 
city to live in? I’ve been there a 
few times and it’s always 
seemed a little tough and frigh- 
tening. 


L’Engle: I don't think it’s any 
harder in New York than any 
place else. If you live in New 
York you live very quietly, you 
don’t live in the middle of the 
city where the noise is. We live 
as quietly in New York as we 
did in the country. But there is 
more intellectual challenge avail- 
able. The two people living 
next door to my apartment are 
concert pianists. Many of the 
people in my building are pro- 
fessionals—musicians, physi- 
cians, writers—who are inter- 
esting to talk to. 


Radix: You've talked about root- 
ing your writing in your own 
experience. But you have writ- 
ten about things that you ha- 
ven’t experienced. 


L’Engle: In A Severed Wasp the 
protagonist is 80 years old, and 
I’m still quite a way from being 
80. So I project from my own 
experience, from having a large 
number of aunts and cousins, 
wonderful older women, to 
serve as models. 


Radix: You've also written about 
life on other planets. 


L’Engle: I just translate onto the 
other planets what is already on 
this planet. All the planets that 
[ describe have something that 
we have seen on this planet. 
Mou can add to it, make it 
smaller or larger, turn it 
around, but you still have to 
start with something you know. 


Radix: So you get your ideas 
from camping trips and... 


L’Engle: From _ everything. 
When Johann Sebastian Bach 
was an old man, a young stu- 
dent said to him, “Papa Bach, 
where do you get the ideas for 
all your melodies?” And the old 
man said, “Why, when I get up 
in the morning I have all I can 
do not to trip over them.” And 
that’s how it is. There are ideas 
everywhere. Enough stories 
came out of this week in Berke- 
ley to write five novels. 


Radix: So it’s a matter of being 
attentive? 


‘L'Engle: Yes, that’s exactly it. 


Radix: I’ve heard that you’ve 
‘been working on a script for a 
‘movie of A Wrinkle in Time. 
‘How do you feel about your 
work being made into a movie? 


L’Engle: All standard Hollywood 
contracts have a clause giving 
the producer freedom _ to 
change character and theme. I 
said I couldn’t sign that clause 
because I believe what my 
books say. I write what I feel is 
my truth. So I couldn’t sign that 
contract. Norman Lear sent his 
assistant to talk to me and I told 
her I couldn’t sign that clause; I 
had to have control. After his 
assistant and I discussed it at 
lunch they accepted the fact 
that I would not sign the clause. 

Then we discussed money, 
and I said, “You're not offering 


enough.” She said, “Do you 


_need money?” And I replied, 


“No, I don’t need money, my 
husband’s a soap opera star and 
I don’t need money. But I’m 
not giving my book to anybody 
who is not serious about it. 
And Ill know you're serious by 
seeing serious money.” And I 
named serious money and I got 
it. I went home and I said to 
my husband, “I’m not as dumb 
as I thought.” It was an amazing 
contract and it got an article in 


the New York Times because a 
lot of people thought you 
couldn’t get that kind of con- 
tract. 

The contract had a clause giv- 
ing them the rights to the mo- 
vie in perpetuity throughout 
the universe. And so I took a 
red pen and I made an asterisk 
and said, “With the exception 
of Sagittarius and the Androme- 
da galaxy.” And they accepted 
that, but I was told they had a 
very serious meeting with the 
laywers beforehand in case 
L'Engle knew something that 
they didn’t know! They really 
are crazy. Hollywood is another 
planet. 


Radix: You mentioned your 
husband was a soap opera Star. 
I am trying to picture you at a 
party in New York with the 
cast of All My Children. That 
must have happened, right? 


L’Engle: Quite often. We didn't 
much like the big parties. We 
often had small dinner parties 
with some of the cast. When 
my husband got that job it was 
the first time in our life that we 
had a regular income. 


Radix: Was there a point in 
your life that you would consid- 
er a conversion experience? 


L’Engle: I didn’t have a dramatic 
Damascus road-type experi- 


ence. I’ve had moments of 
truth breaking in on me. I 
don’t think artists have difficul- 
ty with the concept of the Holy 
Spirit because we know that of- 
ten our best work is not ours. 
But it is often difficult for us as 
intellectuals to understand the 
second person of the Trinity, 
Jesus. It is hard to understand 
that the power that made the 
galaxies came into a tiny baby. 
I think that for many people 
our faith swells and diminishes, 
swells and diminishes. It’s not a 
straight line. But when it’s most 
needed it’s there. I agree with 
H. A. Williams who says that 
faith is the acceptance of doubt 
rather than the repression of it; 
that what we believe is so in- 
credible that there are mo- 
ments when it’s beyond our ca- 
pacity to use our imagination to 
believe this wonderful thing. 
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The Art of Marcus 


Uzilevsky 
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Linear Landscape ink drawing on paper, 1978 


Marcus Uzilevsky is an 
artist whose linearesque 
drawings in the '70s 
were so successful they 
seemed to be every- 
where: in galleries,on of- 

Sice walls, on the sets of 
television shows. Uzi- 
levsky is continually ex- 
perimenting with new 
styles and techniques, as 
he works out his life of 

JSaith as an artist and mu- 
sician. 
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Radix: I know that you were a 
folk singer with the New Chris- 
ty Minstrels and that you played 
with Bob Dylan in the early 
days. When did you first get in- 
volved in art? 


Marcus Uzilevsky: Art was my 
first love. I was an artist before 
I became a professional musi- 
cian. I went to the School of In- 
dustrial Art, which was a voca- 
tional high school, to prepare 
for a career as an illustrator or 
something in the commercial 
art field. But when I got into 
commercial art, it seemed dry, 
uncreative, and devoid of any 
mode where I'd be able to ex- 
press myself in a way that 
would be satisfying and reward- 
ing to me. I was disillusioned 
with commercial art, so I taught 
myself to play the guitar by lis- 


tening to some Hank Williams 
records. And after that I got 
turned on to being a folk sing- 
fr. 


Radix: When did you go back 
to painting? 


Uzilevsky: I eventually became 
disillusioned with the music 
world and took a job as a com- 
merical artist, just to do some- 
thing. I started out doing these 
drawings that were a product of 
using commercial art tools and 
applying them to fine arts. I 
was using a T-square for drafting 
and technical applications and 
when I began to apply it more 
freely the combination of the 
commercial art tools with the 
fine art imagery was very inter- 
esting. The art director with 
whom I shared a commercial 


Blue Grass Sonata, air brush & colored ink on paper, 1983 


My musical calligraphy is praise of sorts. 


art studio said what I was doing 
really was fine art. 

I did have some fine arts 
background. I’d had a few class- 
es as a teenager at Pratt Insti- 
tute. And then during my days 
in Greenwich Village I painted 
some abstract pieces which I 
sold at an outdoor exhibit. That 
exhibit was a very successful 
show, but I still didn’t regard 
fine art as a career for me. The 
show was a one-time thing, I 
thought. I was more interested 
in expressing myself through 
music. 


Radix: You said that later you 
became disillusioned with the 
music scene? 


Uzilevsky: Yes. My disillusion- 
ment was personal and had 
nothing to do with my success. 
I just felt that I hadn’t achieved 
what I’d set out to do, and 
found myself somewhat of a 
failure. I was in my mid-to-late- 
twenties and I felt that I was too 


old not to have achieved more. 
There were many crisis points 
in my life, but especially at that 
one particular point the Lord 
spoke to me. 


Radix: How did that happen? 


Uzilevsky: In the midst of this 
crisis in my life I was lifted up 
out of that morass of confusion 
and given a gracious gift. Out of 
my sense of my shortcomings 
and my own inabilities to break 
through a circle of things I was 
involved in there came a crystal 
clear vision of a potential I had 
which was much greater than 
the confines of my activities 
and my feelings about myself. 
The experience felt like a tre- 
mendous natural high. For 
months I felt a new ability to 
communicate and do anything 
or be anything that I wanted. In 
one particular contemplative 
session I imagined myself 
climbing up a ladder of all the 
things I could become and that 


ladder brought me to thinking 
about God. That was the first 
I'd really thought about God in 
my life. The thought came to 
me that all these things I wor- 
ried about didn’t matter much, 
that it was more important to 
be what God wanted me to be 
than to achieve any particular 
worldly success. 

That euphoric state of revela- 
tion left me in a few months 
and I was in a kind of limbo or 
suspended animation. I couldn't 
go back to the way I had been, 
but I no longer had the sense 
of grace from that vision. I 
wanted to find out what had 
happened to me in that experi- 
ence and I wanted to recapture 
the feelings of grace, so I went 
through a search that led me 
through a lot of cultic and uni- 
versalistic teachings. But the 
Lord had his hand on me and 
led me through and out of that 
search to himself and to a 
church that acknowledged Je- 
sus. It was the beginning of a 
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path that led me back to that 
freedom which I’d had a 
glimpse of. It gave me someth- 
ing to hold on to. 


Radix: Was there one particular 
point in that odyssey which you 
would call a conversion experi- 
ences 


Uzilevsky: There was a church 
situation where I accepted Jesus 
as my Lord and Saviour, al- 


though I was not wholehearted 


Silent fountain, acrylic on paper, 1984 
at the time. I was recognizing 
that Christianity was also a part 
of my spiritual search. But 
when I made that commitment, 
the Lord honored it. And the 
name of Jesus came alive in my 
life and I was led toward things 
that were Christian. 


Radix: Your family background 
is Jewish. When you made a 
Christian commitment, did it 
cause you any conflict? 


Uzilevsky: No. It led me to a 
greater understanding of the 
continuity between the Old and 
New Testaments and how Jesus 
is prophesied as being the Mes- 
siah in so many passages in the 
Old Testament. I’m very de- 
lighted in seeing myself as a 
completed Jew. 


Radix: When you came out with 
your linear landscape style in 
the early ’70s it was a phenom- 
enal success, wasn’t it? 
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Uzilevsky: Yes, the imagery had 
an immediate appeal and popu- 
larity. But then in 1979 and 1980 
the Lord gave me a new vision 
as an artist and He exhorted me 
to explore the artistic aspect of 
myself. I became interested in 
art history, and specifically I 
became curious as to how my 
work related to the French im- 
pressionists, especially the neo- 
impressionists, the pointillists, 
such as Seurat. I saw a parallel 
between my lines and Seurat’s 


dots. 

Out of that exploration came 
my own linear treatments of 
impressionist artists. 


Radix: What about your musical 
series of paintings? 


Uzilevsky: I had left music be- 
hind on a professional level, yet 
it is so much a part of who I 
am as a person, I decided to in- 
corporate my feeling for music 
visually into a graphic form. 
Hence, I developed my musical 
series, which is my own per- 
sonal language. It’s expressionis- 
tic calligraphy that I drop on 
the paper with an ink dropper. 
In some ways it denotes prais- 
ing God. It’s an expression of 


joy. 


Radix: Have you read H. R. 
Rookmaaker’s book, Modern 
Art and the Death of Culture? 


Uzilevsky: I thought it was a 
little stodgy. He did understand 


a lot of modern art, but I didn’t 
really get the essential point of 
the book. Did he mean he 
didn’t like modern art because 
it indicated the end of a culture, 
that it was nihilistic or destruc- 
tive or anti-life? I don’t see it 
that way. I think he had a lot of 
interesting observations, but I 
don’t know that I agree with all 
of them. 

With Francis Schaeffer, too, I 
feel that he was making state- 
ments about art that conformed 
to his world view or philoso- 
phy and I don’t think life is that 
way; you can’t pigeonhole 
things. For instance, when 
Schaeffer talks about Michaelan- 
gelo’s David being paganistic 
because it’s great height makes’ 
David into a God, I think that’s 
really taking your own view 
point and stretching it so it fits 
into the philosophy that says 
the Reformation was a more 
creative period that the Renais- 
sance. And I don’t know if 
that’s necessarily true. God 
works through all periods and 
just because the church is more 
on fire in one period than an- 
other doesn’t mean that great 
art isn’t happening throughout 
all time. 


Radix: Schaeffer really tried to 
integrate many different fields 
into a coherent world view. 
And whether or not he was 
right on every point, I think 
the attempt was stimulating. 


Uzilevsky: Oh, sure, I think it’s 
great. We have history books 
based on a secular world view 
and there needs to be some 
balance there. I’m sure they’re 
all wrong too. The winners of 
the wars write the history 
books, right? 


Radix: What artistic phase are 
you in now? 


Uzilevsky: I move around from 
series to series and I’m very in- 
terested in my affiche series 
these days. It’s composed of 


Uzilevsky canvas, 1983 


photographs of billboards, 

torn signs, and walls that I’ve 
taken in my trips around the 
world. The works are a type of 
social commentary, with ideas 
on top of ideas, and little bits 
or fragments of information. 

It’s less romantic than my 
landscape imagery and my mu- 
sical series, which are more 
personal. This series is like a vi- 
sion of something I’m seeing 
that’s out there, more exterior 
than interior. 

It’s about the beauty created 
by the winds and vicissitudes of 
life. The peeling billboards and 
posters piled on top of each 
other are correlative to the way 
cultures are built on cultures in 
an architectural sense—one 
building is built upon the ruins 
of another. 

I’m also pointillising photo- 
graphs of landscapes and turn- 
ing them into silkscreen edi- 
tions. This is an exciting series 
for me. I also continue to do 
my musical renderings on hand- 
made paper. 

My posters have been out 
there for the past five or six 
years and are ubiquitous. But 
now I’m really more interested 


Vital, serigraph with hand coloring, from the Affiche Series, 1984 


in doing shows of unique 
works. 

Radix: You've also been getting 
back into music, right? 


Uzilevsky: I’ve co-written a 
symphony that’s going to be 
performed by the Arlington, 
Virginia symphony next No- 


Radix: I’ve also noticed that 
even some of your more ab- 
stract paintings have Biblical 
titles, such as Song of Solomon, 
Damascus, etc. Is there a strong 
relationship between your spir- 
itual life and your work? 


Uzilevsky: I think so. It’s really 


we wos 


New York City Midnight Suite, serigraph, 1985 


vember. Although I’m basically 
a folk singer and a guitarist, I 
decided to do some instrumen- 
tal music that would be correla- 
tive to my calligraphy, which is 
also an abstraction. I felt that 
vocal music would be too liter- 
al, giving a too realistic render- 
ing. But I’m also doing some 
country singing and songwrit- 
ing. 


impossible to separate them. 

My musical calligraphy is 
praise of sorts—it’s as if I’m 
writing in the Spirit, or writing 
in some unknown tongue. It is 
my own personal language that 
I express in gesture and color, 
available for someone else to 
interpret, to see and feel and 
respond to. 
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Popular Religion and the 
Claims of Jesus 


When you get down to it, is not 
the popular idea of Christianity 
simply this: that Jesus Christ 
was a great moral teacher and 
that if only we took his advice 
we might be able to establish a 
better social order and avoid 
another war? Now, mind you, 
that is quite true. But this tells 
you much less than the whole 
truth about Christianity and it 
has no practical importance at 
all. 

It is quite true that if we took 
Christ’s advice we should soon 
be living in a happier world. 
You need not even go as far as 
Christ. If we did all that Plato or 
Aristotle or Confucius told us, 
we should get on a great deal 
better than we do. And so 
what? We never have followed 
the advice of the great teachers. 
Why are we likely to begin 
now? Why are we more likely 
to follow Christ than any of the 
others? Because He is the best 
moral teacher? But that makes 
it even less likely that we shall 
follow Him. If we cannot take 
the elementary lessons, is it 
likely we are going to take the 
most advanced one? If Chris- 
tianity only means one more bit 
of good advice, then Christiani- 
ty is of no importance. There 
has been no lack of good ad- 
vice for the last 4,000 years. A 
bit more makes no difference. 

But as soon as you look at any 
real Christian writings, you find 
that they are talking about 
something quite different from 
this popular religion. They say 
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by C. S. Lewis 


A statue has the 
shape of a person 
but it is not alive. 
In the same way 


humanity has the 
"shape" or like- 
ness of God, 

but not the kind 
of life God has. 


that Christ is the Son of God 
(whatever that means). They say 
that those who give Him their 
confidence can also become 
children of God (whatever that 
means). They say that His death 
saved us from our. sins 
(whatever that means). 

There is no good complaining 
that these statements are diffi- 
cult. Christianity claims to be 
telling us about another world, 
about something behind the 
world we can touch and hear 
and see. You may think the 
claim false; but if it were true, 
what it tells us would be bound 
to be difficult—at least as diffi- 
cult as modern Physics, and for 
the same reason. 

Now the point in Christianity 
which gives us the greatest 
shock is the statement that by 
attaching’ ourselves to Christ, 


we can “become a child of 
God.” One asks “Aren’t we chil- 
dren of God already? Surely the 
fatherhood of God is one of the 
main Christian ideas?” Well, in a 
certain sense, no doubt we are 
children of God already. I 
mean, God has brought us into 
existence and loves us and 
looks after us, and in that way is 
like a father. But when the 
Bible talks of our “becoming” 
children of God, obviously it 
must mean something different. 
And that brings us up against 
the very center of theology. 
One of the creeds says that 
Christ is the Son of God 
“begotten, not created”; and it 
adds “begotten by his father 
before all worlds.” Will you 
please get it quite clear that this 
has nothing to do with the fact 
that when Christ was born on 


arth as a man, that man was 
1e son of a virgin? We are not 
ow thinking about the Virgin 
‘irth. We are thinking about 
omething that happened be- 
ore Nature was created at all, 
efore time began. “Before all 
vorlds” Christ is begotten, not 
reated. What does it mean? 

We don’t use the words be- 
retting or begotten much in 
nodern English, but everyone 
till knows what they mean. To 
eget is to become the father 
yf: to create is to make. And 
he difference is this. When you 
eget, you beget something of 
he same kind as yourself. A 
1uman being begets human ba- 
ies, a beaver begets little bea- 
yers, and a bird begets eggs 
which turn into little birds. But 
when you make, you make 
something of a different kind 
rom yourself. A bird makes a 
lest, a beaver builds a dam, a 
man makes a wireless set—or 
1e may make something more 
ike himself than a wireless set: 
say, a statue. If he is a clever 
enough carver he may make a 
statue which is very like a man 
indeed. But, of course, it is not 
a real man; it only looks like 
one. It cannot breathe or think. 
It is not alive. 

Now that is the first thing to 
get clear. What God begets is 
God; just as what a human be- 
ing begets is human. What God 
creates is not God; just as what 
a human being makes is not hu- 
man. That is why humans are 
not children of God in the 
same sense that Christ is. They 
may ‘be like God in certain 
ways, but they are not things of 
the same kind. They are more 
like statues or pictures of God. 

A statue has the shape of a 
person but it is not alive. In the 
same way humanity has (in a 
sense I am going to explain) the 
“shape” or likeness of God, but 
not the kind of life God has. 
Let us take the first point 
(humanity’s resemblance to 
God) first. Everything God has 
made has some likeness to 


Himself. Space is like Him in its 
hugeness: not that the greatness 


of space is the same kind of 


greatness as God’s, but it is sort 
of a symbol of it, or a transla- 
tion of it into nonspiritual 
terms. Matter is like God in 
having energy: though, again, of 
course, physical energy is a dif- 
ferent kind of thing from the 
power of God. The vegetable 
world is like Him because it is 
alive, and He is the “living 
God.” But life, in this biological 


But what humant- 
ty in its natural 
condition has not 
got, is Spiritual 


life-the higher 
and different sort 
of life that exists 
in God. 


sense, is not the same as the 
life there in God: it is only a 
kind of symbol or shadow of it. 
When we come to the animals, 
we find other kinds of resem- 
blance in addition to biological 
life. The intense activity and fer- 
tility of the insects, for exam- 
ple, is a first dim resemblance 
to the unceasing activity and 
creativeness of God. In the 
higher mammals we get the be- 
ginnings of instinctive affection. 
That is not the same thing as 
the love that exists in God: but 
it is like it—rather in the way 
that a picture drawn on a flat 
piece of paper can nevertheless 
be “like” a landscape. When we 
come to humanity, the highest 
of the animals, we get the 
completest resemblance to 
God which we know of. (There 
may be creatures in other 


worlds who are more like God 
than humans are, but we do not 
know about them.) Human be- 
ings not only live, but love and 
reason: biological life reaches 
its highest known level in hu- 
manity. 

But what humanity, in its natu- 
ral condition, has not got, is 
Spiritual life—the higher and 
different sort of life that exists 
in God. We use the same word 
life for both: but if you thought 
that both must therefore be the 
same sort of thing, that would 
be like thinking that the 
“greatness” of space and the 
“greatness” of God were the 
same sort of greatness. In reali- 
ty, the difference between bio- 
logical life and spiritual life is so 
important that I am going to 
give them two distinct names. 
The biological sort which 
comes to us through nature, 
and which (like everything else 
in nature) is always tending to 
run down and decay so that it 
can only be kept up by inces- 
sant subsidies from nature in 
the form of air, water, food, 
etc., is Bios. The Spiritual life 
which is in God from all eterni- 
ty, and which made the whole 
natural universe, is Zoe. Bios 
has, to be sure, a certain shad- 
owy or symbolic resemblance 
to Zoe: but only the sort of re- 
semblance there is between a 
photo and a place, or a statue 
and a person. A person who 
changed from having Bios to 
having Zoe would have gone 
through as big a change as a 
statue which changed from be- 
ing a carved stone to being a 
real man. 

And that is precisely what 
Christianity is about. This world 
is a great sculptor’s shop. We 
are the statues and there is a ru- 
mor going around the shop that 
some of us are some day going 
to come to life. 


From Mere Christianity by C. S. Lewis. 
C.S. Lewis is the author of The Screw- 
tape Letters, Surprised by Joy, and 
many other books. 
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Guilt: 


by Sharon Gallagher 


Jack Nicholson and Meryl 
Streep have justly received Oscar 
nominations for their perfor- 
mances in Jronweed. It is for 
their performances as down-and- 
out alchoholics Francis and Helen 
that this dark, depressing movie 
will be remembered. 

Director Hector Babenco 
seems obsessed with people on 
the underside of life. His last 
movie, Kiss of the Spider Wom- 
an was about prisoners and his 
first movie, Pixote, was a power- 
ful story about a group of home- 
less children in Brazil, made 
more poignant by the knowl- 
edge that the actors were real 
street children. (The young star 
of Pixote was murdered in Sao 
Paulo last year.) 

In Jronweed the presence of 
Streep and Nicholson are both 
the movie's strength and _ its 
weakness. We are always aware 
that we are watching major stars 
do wonderful imitations of street 
people. 

Francis has ended up on the 
street because of the remorse 
and guilt he feels over the death 
of his infant son, whom he acci- 
dentally dropped 22 years ago. 
He is also haunted by the ghosts 
of other people, now dead, 
whom he has wronged in the 
past. The movie offers insight in- 
to what landed the characters on 
skid row but offers no remedy 
for their situation. 
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East and West 


When Francis and Helen are 
completely without money they 
head for a skidrow mission run 
by a somewhat rigid minister. 
That this man is a less than 
sympathetic character is not 
surprising: in American movies 
missionaries and evangelists are 
generally portrayed as shallow, 
pious cliches. Even if, as in J- 
ronweed they are the only 
people feeding and clothing the 
hungry. 

Under a sign that says "Jesus 
is the Bread of Life" the min- 
ster calls the down-and-outers 
to repentance, but no one re- 
sponds. They are clearly there 
for the bread and soup, not the 
Bread of Life. And so they will 
come back night after night, 
bound to the patterns that 
keep them on the street, un- 
able to change their lives. In 
Francis' case he is unable to ac- 
cept the forgiveness of God or 
the forgiveness of his family. 

Another film dealing with guilt 
and ghosts from the past is fair- 
ly direct in offering a solution, 
as its title,Repentance, indi- 
cates. It is a movie which calls 
for Christian repentance as a 
solution to both individual and 
societal guilt. 

What is surprising is that this 
film was made in the Soviet Un- 
ion, evidently under glasnost, 
the new spirit of freedom in 
the U.S.S.R. under which a gala 


celebration of 1000 years of 
Christianity in Russia is taking 
place this year. 

Repentance is a parable about 
a Stalin-like mayor of a Russian 
town who commits a series of | 
atrocities against the people. 
When the man dies he is eulo- 
gized politely by his fellow bu- 
reaucrats and put to rest. Buta 
woman whose family he had 
brutalized keeps digging up his 
body, making the graphic point: 
that the sins of the past can not. 
simply be buried. Repentance 
is necessary for life to go on-- 
or for it to be worth living. 

Russian churches may have 
been closed or taken over for: 
other uses but the people still 
wear crosses. The film ends 
with an old woman asking the 
way to the church. When told 
that the church has been de- 
stroyed and is no longer there, 
she says, “What good is a road’ 
if it doesn't lead to a church?” 

The irony is that this film 
coming out of a self-proclaimed’ 
materialistic ( in the sense that 
the material is all there is) socie- 
ty acknowledges the need for 
Spiritual roots. While America, 
a “Christian” country, has pro- 
duced a culture where people 
act as though the material is all 
there is, producing books and 
films that explore the darkness 
but offer, (nos road* our 


and other records 


Shaka Zulu by Ladysmith 
Black Mambazo. Warner 
Brothers Records, 1987. 


Fresh on the heels of last year’s 
surprise hit, Paul Simon’s 
‘Graceland, comes Shaka Zulu 
by South Africa’s biggest selling 
group, Ladysmith Black Mam- 
bazo. The album, produced by 
Simon, is a showcase of the 
soulful, mesmerizing African 
music that inspired Simon to 
write several of the songs on 
Graceland. One of the most 
prominent songs on Simon's LP 
was “Homeless,” the song Lady- 
smith leader Joseph Shabala dis- 
cussed in a recent National Pub- 
lic Radio interview. He re- 
marked that the song not only 
refers to the plight of disen- 
franchised black South Afri- 
cans, but that it also has a more 
universal meaning: “We are all 
homeless. Our true home is in 
heaven.” Shabala added, “All 
the time we sing, we think of 
God.” 

Though about half of Shaka 
Zulu is sung in Zulu, the transla- 
tions provided on the record 
sleeve reveal the deep spiritual 
base of the ten-member male a 
capella group. In “Golgotha,” 
the rich harmonies express a 
sense of joy and _ sorrow: 
“Ngizobambelela kusona/Ngize 


Shaka Zulu 


Reviewed by Dan Ouellette 


MUSIC 


And exchange it someday for a 
crown”). “Ikhaya Lamaqhawe” 
(“Home of the Heroes”) is an al- 
tar call to seek refuge in Jesus. 
The singers assert, “There’s a 
home for triumphant heroes/ 
Only the sanctified live there.” 
A tune sung in English, “King of 
Kings,” has the group praying 
“reveal yourself Almighty” and 
“Our Father, we are asking for 
peace in the world.” 

Although Ladysmith Black 
Mambazo (translation: the black 
axe of Ladysmith, Emnambithi 
district, a rural grassland 200 
miles outside of Durban) 
formed in 1969 and made its 
first recording in 1972, a signifi- 
cant turning point for the 
group came about in 1975. Two 
members of the group were 
very ill. After an unsuccessful 
treatment by a Zulu witch doc- 
tor, the members were miracu- 
lously cured by a Christian heal- 
er. According to Shabala, this 
was when “God first touched 
men 

The music of Ladysmith Black 
Mambazo is called Cothoza Mfa- 
na or Isicathamtya, which has 
no direct English translation but 
essentially refers to walking on 
one’s toes softly so as not to be 
heard. Its roots run deep within 
the migratory labor system in 


outh Africa where men, separ- 
ated from their families, get to- 
gether at night away from their 
bosses and sing. The closest 
equivalent in Western music is 
probably the Gregorian chants. 
Ladysmith music soars and 
mourns, celebrates and ex- 
presses a soulful suffering. Sha- 
bala sings a lilting falsetto that is 
answered by the rest of the 
choir in baritone and bass me- 
lodic phrases that oftentimes 
stop and start in nuances similar 
to conversation. They also use 
the unique hisses, clucks, and 
slurping sounds of Zulu lan- 
guage. Though the songs are 
rhythmically intricate, the rol- 
licking rhythms usually associat- 
ed with African music are not 
present (for that, listen to Ni- 
geria’s King Sunny Ade or South 
Africa’s Malopoets). 

Other songs on the record 
display the humor and joy of 
the group. There’s a love song 
based on a woman’s name as 
well as a flirtatious number in 
English, “Hello, My Baby.” In 
addition, the group sings the 
hauntingly beautiful Zulu song, 
“The Earth is Never Satisfied.” It 
is a meditative piece that drives 
home the point that many have 
died and suffered in South Afri- 
ca. “Brothers and sisters,” Black 
Mambazo pleads, “Sympathize 
with us.” This song is a remin- 
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der that the group not only 
hopes for a future heaven 
transformed by God’s love, but 
it also recognizes that the com- 
ing of the kingdom §arrives 
everyday despite “the earth that 
keeps swallowing our men and 
women.” Ladysmith Black 
Mambazo may hope for the 
“heavenly home,” but they also 
sing/pray from the pain of 
their oppressed lives under the 
racist South African regime, 
“Our Father, we are asking for 
peace in the world.” 


ShortTakes 
Soul Survivor by Al Green. 
A&M Records, 1987. 


Al Green continues to play on 
the double meaning of “soul” in 
his latest effort, Soul Survivor. 
The funk-flavored title number 
demonstrates Green’s soul: soul 
music that he superbly per- 
forms and the lyrical commit- 
ment to spreading the word of 
soul salvation as a Christian pas- 
tor. 

It’s almost a cliche to call 
Green’s voice sweet, but there 
isn’t a more apt word to de- 
scribe it. It melts into the mu- 
sical fabric of the slow, tradi- 
tional gospel hymn, “Yield Not 
to Temptation,” and smoothes 
out the R&B boogie, “Jesus Will 
Fix It.” The LP’s opening num- 
ber is its best: “Everything’s 
Gonna Be Alright” is straight 
soul and features Green, the ev- 
angelical reverend, preaching, 
“He’s coming back/Just like he 
said he would.” Though Green 
gives unique vocal interpreta- 
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MUSIC 


tions to “You’ve Got a Friend” 
and “He Ain’t Heavy,” it’s not 
enough to justify their inclusion 
in this collection. The two 
songs were overplayed in the 
'70s as friendship anthems and 
therefore lack the spiritual vi- 
brancy of the rest of the LP. 


Recently by Joan Baez. Gold 
Castle Records, 1987. 


In her first album in eight 
years, Joan Baez not only reas- 
serts her prominent role in 
modern folk music, but also 
widens her range by perform- 
ing a beautiful African song in 
the folk tradition of Ladysmith 
Black Mambazo.“Asimbonanga” 
is by far the strongest cut on 
the album. It succeeds with the 
slow, mesmerizing African 
rhythms and the bass back- 
ground vocals arranged by 
South African Ciaphus Semen- 
ya. It pays tribute to incarcerat- 
ed leader Nelson Mandela and 
includes a roll call of missing 
South Africans who have died 
in their struggle for freedom. 

In addition to two self-penned 
songs flavored by nostalgia for 
the ’60s, Baez performs a gos- 
pel medley that opens with the 
humble spiritual, “Let Us Break 
Bread Together” (“Oh, Lord, 
have mercy on me”), and clos- 
es with the rousing “Freedom” 
(“Before I'll be a slave/I’ll be 
buried in my grave/And go 
home-"tolemy =Lord sand be 
free”). The medley fades and 
segues into the solemn, medita- 
tive elegy for Martin Luther 
King, Jr., “MLK,” written by the 


band U2. Baez's cover of Peter 
Gabriel’s anthem to assassinat- 
ed South African leader. Ste- 
phen Biko, “Biko,” is a mourn- 
ful yet hopeful song (“You can 
blow out a candle/But you can’t 
blow out a fire”), and her cover 
of Mark Knopfler’s “Brothers 
in Arms” is a poignant picture 
of suffering as a result of dis- 
placement due to war. 


Love and War by Robert 
Vaughn and the Shadows. Exit/ 
Island Records, 1987. 


While not very original musi- 
cally, this record is lyrically in- 
triguing as Vaughn touches on 
the theme of the love/war con- 
tradiction in each song. The 
lyrics are subtly Christian; they 
aren’t paraphrased Bible pas- 
sages but are hints at Biblical 
perspectives on love, salvation, 
and justice. In “Palace of 
Tears,” Vaughn sings of ac- 
countability: “Behold, the river 
turns red/Where faithless coun- 
trymen are falling dead/While 
they rape the land of everyth- 
ing.” In “Dreaming Fields,” he 
hopes for the end to rich/poor 
disparities in the world and 
notes, “Now in your love 
there’s no more war.” The al- 
bum features some nice piano- 
based pieces but contains cuts 
that have a predictable, steady 
undercurrent of snarling guitar. 
Vaughn’s voice is strong 
throughout. This LP is on the 
Exit Record label, based at Sac- 
ramento’s Warehouse Mini- 
Stries. 


py Marita Vargas 


Allis Grace by Dorothy Day. 
Doubleday, 1987, cloth, 
$14.95. 


Dorothy Day’s work with the 
poor as co-founder of the Cath- 
olic Worker movement is leg- 
endary. In our mind’s eye we 
eee her on the inner city 
streets, in the houses of hospi- 
tality, and on the communal 
farms she helped establish. 
That she served as an activist, 
pamphleteer, journalist, and 
trumpeter of often unpopular 
causes through five of the most 
difficult decades our country 
has known only adds to the leg- 
end. The book All is Grace, 
The Spirituality of Dorothy Day 
shows that she was as equally 
given to prayer, to the study of 
Scripture, to meditation, and to 
learning the great writings of 
western saints and contempla- 
tives as she was to her work. 
This book is a collection of the 
retreat notes, journal entries, 
personal reminiscences, and 
letters to friends that Day wrote 
over the years. It gives us a pic- 
ture of a very human person— 
concerned, funny, wise, and 
sometimes irritable—who was 
unflinching in her acceptance 
of life. 

Dorothy Day was nothing if 
not passionate. When she em- 
braced Catholicism it was with 
her whole heart and being. But 
she was that way about every- 
thing in her life. As a young 


Remembering Dorothy Day 


woman in the 1920s she was a 
strong socialist, championing 
the poor, and All is Grace con- 
tains a perceptive account of 
those years, written by William 
D. Miller, the book’s editor. 
The book also relates another 
theme running through those 
times: Dorothy Day’s search for 
God. After she had found her 
way to Christ, she lived the rest 
of her life with the twin desires 
to see and know Christ and to 
see Christ in everyone. “My en- 
tire conviction at this time [of 
conversion] was that the word 
is made Flesh today—the Incar- 
nation is now...The Word was 
in Scripture and in the Bread 
on the altar and I was to live by 
both. I had to live by both or 
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wither away.” She did not with- 
er, and the work she started 
continues today. 

She came to her work in an- 
swer to a call from God. She 
had been given a vision, and 
God gave her the means of re- 
alizing it. First she was given 
the friend she needed to help 
her share aher dreams Peter 
Maurin, the wandering philoso- 
pher who worked alongside 
her to co-found the Catholic 
Worker movement. Then she 
developed a deep spirituality 
based on prayer and Scripture, 
initially fostered by attending a 
retreat in the early 1940s. Com- 
munity retreats would set the 
pattern of study and meditation 
she followed the rest of her 
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life. They were of enormous 
importance to her and to the 
Catholic Worker movement. 

Her own writings make up 
three-quarters of the book, giv- 
ing us a clear picture of Day the 
woman. We see her unwilling- 
ness to stop at anything less 
than sanctity. In all her social 
relations-—in the slums, on the 
speaker’s podium, in prisons, 
and in the Church—she aimed 
for nothing less than the King- 
dom Christ promised. She is a 
compassionate, insightful, pro- 
vocative writer, unsparing of 
herself. The chapter on the 
1960s is especially interesting 
because her comments during 
this time of turmoil provided 
healing. 

There are also lighter mo- 
ments in this book. We discov- 
er her love of Jane Austen, her 
delight in planning a trip to Po- 
land with a friend, her exhilara- 
tion at the sight of the sea. She 
writes with humor of a retreat 
meal: 

Frances said it was sacrilegious 
to read the story of the Last 
Supper while we feasted. When 
she ran out of the room I don’t 
know whether it was to weep 
or to blow her nose... But she 
ate heartily, much meat. She 
was very much upset because 
the children ate her two Slices 
of protein bread. 

Oh community! as Betty says. 

All is Grace spans many 
moods and times in Day’s life. I 
finished this short book longing 
for more, but also with much 
to think about. Miller has in- 
cluded valuable background in- 
formation and a chapter on 
Dorothy Day’s thinking on just 
where it is that the human race 
has gotten to in this 20th centu- 
ry. His comments are a valuable 
contribution to understanding 
Day’s life. 

The best part of reading All is 
Grace is the sense one gets of 
having spent some time with 
Dorothy Day herself. 
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Addendum to Art, Mission 


and Incarnation, Vol. 18,No.2 


A note from Steve Scott: 


I would like Radix readers to 
be aware of my indebtness to 
the following authors in re- 
searching my article A7t, Mis- 
sion and Incarnation: 


Kiyoko Takeda Cho,"Inquiry 
into Indigenous Cultural Ener- 
gies" Asian Christian Theology, 
EmergingThemes, (Westminster 
Press, 1980.) 


Colin Gunton, Enlightenment 
and Alienation (Eerdmans) and 
Yesterday and Today (Marshall, 
Morgan and Scott). 


Lewis Hyde, 
Books) 


The Gift,( Vintage 


C. Norman Krauss, The Authen- 
tic Witness (Eerdmans, 1979) 


Aidan Nichols, The Art of God 
Incarnate ,(Paulist Press,1980) 


Robert Paul Roth, The Theatre 
of God (Fortress Press, 1985) 


Thomas F.T. Torrance, Space, 
Time and Incarnation, (Oxford 
University Press),Space, Time 
and Resurrection (Eerdmans) 


man there was not found a 
helper fit for him. So the Lord 
God caused a deep sleep to fall 
upon the man, and while he 
slept he took one of his ribs 
and closed up its place with 
flesh; and the rib which the 
Lord God had taken from the : 
man he made into a woman and © 
brought her to the man.” 

This next scene is really ro- . 
mantic. “Then the man said, 
‘This at last is bone of my 
bones and flesh of my flesh.” 
She is my equal. “‘She shall be 
called Woman, because she was ; 
taken out of Man.’ Therefore a. 
man leaves his father and his; 
mother and cleaves to his wife, , 
and they become one flesh.” 


“One flesh” is the Biblical | 
word for sexual intercourse. . 
Isn’t it marvelous? It’s not me-- 
chanical or procedural—it’s so» 
human, so profound. One: 
flesh. “And the man and his; 
wife were both naked, and they, 
were not ashamed.” 


Here we have the dominion: 
theology presented to us. It iss 
presented two ways: the do-- 
minion over the whole created) 
order, and the privilege of! 
naming. Here the difference: 
between the two is introduced: 
to us. In this difference we have: 
the birth of science. Aristotle, 
who was a great biologist, 
taught that the beginning of all 
science is the right to classify. 
God gave us that great right. 
We are stuck with all the things: 
that we classify, but in that clas- 
sification is our power, the 
whole power of science. If we 
can classify a virus and keep it 
separate from bacteria, then we 
can conquer bacteria. If we 
don’t know whether we aré 
dealing with a virus or a bacteri+ 
um we're really in bad shape: 


In the 17th century, Blaise 
ascal figured out that with just 
wo digits one could work out a 
omputer, and so he became 
1e father of the modern com- 
uuter. All computers work on 
1e simple principle of an on 
witch and an off switch. All 
he computer’s information is 
ased on switches set for yes 
no. UCLA has a computer 
vhich, if you ask it for every ci- 
ation where the word Jove ap- 
years in 800 years of Greek lit- 
‘rature, including the Bible and 
Jl the church fathers, will print 
ut every citation, taking about 
ix hours to do so. And it’s all 
yn/off, on/off. 


That’s dominion, and God 
rave it to us. He gave us domin- 
on over the whole created or- 
er, which means space too. 
Now scientists have invented a 
sreat super particle collider 
hich is going to take the ener- 
y of the sun and harness it 
ight here on earth. They’ve 
Jone it with bombs, and now 
hey’re going to do it for peace 
also. That’s where science is to- 
day. And it all began when God 
zave us this incredible domin- 
ion, this power of naming. 


Do you realize how powerful 
t is when we can name? My 
wife and I, in one of our first 
vacations, were staying at this 
ittle beach place and when we 
stepped out of our door we al- 
ways met a brazen snake. My 
wife is afraid of snakes and so 
decided that we would use the 
Aristotelian principle, the Bibli- 
cal principle, and we named 
him. It’s amazing—he was no 
longer so frightening. We 
named him Fred. We’d walk 
git and say, “There’s Fred 
again—you are a sneaky little 
fellow. Good morning.” Once 
named he was not so danger- 
ous. By naming one can control 
and have dominion. 


When we make bad choices, 
like “When you're a Jet, you're 
a Jet all the way, from your first 


cigarette to your last dying day,” 
you pay a heavy price. When I 
first came to U. C. Berkeley in 
1949 the scandal of Berkeley 
was the smell of San Francisco 
Bay. It was so polluted no one 
fished at the Berkeley pier. 
That was because of bad do- 
minion. But then someone got 
wise and said that we can cause 
the earth to multiply. The Bible 
says so. If we make proper do- 
minion choices, we can change 
the Bay. The Bay is now no 
longer polluted. Seals will now 
swim north of the Richmond- 
San Rafael Bridge. Today the 
fragrance is marvelous and peo- 
ple are catching all kinds of fish 
off the Berkeley pier. That is an 
example of good dominion. 

We are not alone. God not 
only boundaries the beginning 
and the end, but he has also al- 
ready broken through in the 
middle. Jesus Christ came in 
the middle. He cares about the 
dominion we have, and when 
he broke through in the middle 
he did not take away our do- 
minion, but, rather, heightened 
it. And that’s what is so exciting 
about being alive today. 

Who am I? Where do I come 
from? Where do I live? Where 
am I going? Who is God? And 
how do I find the answers to 
these questions? That’s what it 
means to be a human being. 


Earl Palmer ts pastor of First Pres- 
byterian Church of Berkeley. He ts 
the author of Laughter in Heaven, 
The 24 Hour Christian and many 


other books and articles. 


Where Can Truth Be Found: 


(continued) 


science is an exercise in non- 
sense. The idea that an other- 
wise intelligent person would 
seek guidance through prayer 
or reading the Bible was to 
them exceedingly quaint. I was 
hardly that quaint. In carrying 
out my research and publishing 
the results I played by the same 
rules they did. But I recognized 
that a lot went on in any life, or 
in any laboratory, that couldn’t 
by any stretch of imagination 
be thought of as scientific. 

My graduate students and 
technicians, indeed even the 
most high-powered professors 
on campus, were human per- 
sons with human concerns, the 
roots of which went back mil- 
lennia before science came on 
the scene. One can ignore one’s 
human connection by staying 
preoccupied with scientific 
questions, but one cannot find a 
satisfying answer to deep hu- 
man questions through “the 
scientific method.” 

Positivists never gave up easi- 
ly. “Admit it, Walt,” they would 
say, “the questions you’re talk- 
ing about simply cannot be an- 
swered. That’s obvious, because 
the answers philosophers keep 
coming up with always cancel 
each other out. The only sure 
grasp one can have on truth is 
through an objectively verifiable 
empiricism.” 

In reply I would point to an 
inherent difference between a 
scientific approach to truth and 
a religious approach: “In 
science we ask highly restricted 
questions, knowing we will have 
to settle for very complicated 
answers. Scientific conclusions 
are always statistical and general 
and incomplete; the data are 
never all in. Religious questions 
aren’t like that at all. They’re 
large and complex. What’s the 
meaning of life? Is life worth 
living? Should I devote my life 
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to science? 

“When people need a specif- 
ic, personal answer to act on 
now, while their own ‘real time’ 
is running, they have to take a 
religious approach. Hey, guys, 
this isn’t a thought experiment 
or a trial run. If you try to wait 
for that ultimate equation, 
you're talking 3.14159 in the 
sky. Your own experiment will 
be over before you can start 
living whatever truth you dis- 
cover along the way. Tell me, 
how could your reasons for de- 
voting your life to science have 
been scientific? They weren’t. 
They weren’t objective; they 
were personal. But why should 
that invalidate the choice you 
made? 

"Look, before I ‘knew science’ 
I ‘knew Christ.’ But Christ 
would have a prior claim on my 
life anyway, simply because 
knowing God is more impor- 
tant than knowing anything less 
than God. Before I became a 
Christian I was first a human 
being, a whole person, an 
‘agent’ whose nature it is to act. 
It’s the deep human questions I 
turn to Christ and the Bible to 
answer. Aren’t we all more than 
just scientists? I know I am.” 

Occasionally I picked up a 
hint that one of my faculty 
friends longed for a long-lost 
faith, wishing he could take a 
positive stand on something 
that mattered more than how a 
specific substrate bound to a 
particular enzyme. 

One year an irate citizen wrote 
a letter to the state’s major 
newspaper. berating the 
“godless universities” for cor- 
rupting the religious faith of in- 
nocent students. I wrote a reply 
identifying myself as a university 
professor who cared about God 
and cared about students. Most 
people of college age rethink 
what they’ve picked up from 
their parents, I said, and some 
may abandon their childhood 
faith. But I knew students who 
had found faith through the wit- 
ness of InterVarsity Christian 
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Fellowship, other campus mini- 
stries, and our small faculty 
prayer group. 

One professor grudgingly ad- 
mitted that my letter, pub- 
lished over my name and posi- 
tion, was worth “half a million 
bucks in P.R.” to our universi- 
ty. But he couldn’t understand 
why I, as a professor, would 
identify myself with “the funda- 
mentalist idiots” in campus 
Christian groups. I tried to ex- 
plain that not all evangelical 
Christians are fundamentalists, 
nor all fundamentalists persons 
of low intelligence. 

I acknowledged that more idi- 
Oise probably Feet: into the 
Christian community than into 
his line of work. That’s because 
Christianity is more open that 
the scientific community. Being 
a Christian is more a matter of 
commitment and less a matter 
of intelligence than being a sci- 
entist, I said—but both take all 
the commitment and all the in- 
telligence one can muster. 

My colleague was not amused. 
He insisted on classifying me 
with all the stupid Christians of 
the world. I finally said, okay, I 
could accept that burden. But I 


would henceforth classify him 
with the world’s stupid non-— 
Christians, of which I suspect - 
there are a good many. That 
conversation left its mark on 
me. To this day I cheer up 
every time I encounter some 
idiot who is not a Christian. The : 
Christian family has a dispro- 
portionate share of nitwits, 
maybe, but we don’t have them 
all. 

You can see what a good exer- - 
cise it was for me to “go to the 
mat” with some great mind- 
wrestlers of my generation.. 
Twenty years of that puts spirit- - 
ual muscle on a guy. Struggle: 
loose from an intellectual half- 
nelson and you're not likely to» 
stick your neck out so careless- - 
ly again. Sometimes it was ai 
grudge match but mostly it was; 
good sport, with each of us: 
backing off if we saw the other 
really hurting. As we went at it, , 
“wit pit against wit pit” (as Pogo» 
used to say), we were grappling» 
not so much with each other as; 
with grand ideas. Sometimes a} 
non-Christian colleague and I! 
would have to shake hands and! 
admit that the ideas were too) 
much for both of us. Some-- 
times I was pressed hard butt 
stood my ground. Occasionally) 
I seemed to hear a cheer from) 
the grandstand—the one in He-- 
brews 12:1 with that “greatt 
crowd of witnesses” looking? 
on. 


The moment of truth 

It’s too bad that students sel-- 
dom tune in on the probing di-. 
alogue that goes on at times: 
among university faculty. Where: 
I taught for many years, a lot of 
students seemed to consider 
the faculty almost irrelevant. 
Professors kept cramming their 
heads full of facts, the students: 
complained, as if nobody carec: 
about the Real Issues. In those 
days the Real Issues ranged 
from the meaning of life and 
the Vietnam war to the Campus 
Queen contest—depending on 
the student, the year, and the 


weather. 
It’s true that many professors 
are careful not to reveal their 
personal philosophies. Some 
ry hard to avoid any kind of 
faith commitment, religious or 
otherwise. Some worry that 
their views might be unpopular 
or cause trouble. And some 
feel that students in their classes 
are too vulnerable to faculty in- 
fluence and shouldn’t be taken 
advantage of. I tried to bend 
over backward (a rather awk- 
ward position in which to pray) 
to avoid putting any student un- 
der even the most subtle kind 
of spiritual pressure. Yet I 
st it was important to de- 
clare myself a Christian, if only 
to let students know, in the 
words of one faculty colleague, 
“what breed of cat was trying to 
seduce them.” 

Teaching biochemistry made 
it easy for me to show respect 
for God’s handiwork. I usually 
devoted my opening lecture to 
the wonders of life before 
plunging into the wonders of 
biochemistry as a description 
of life. Imagine the excitement 
of thinking about life as a 
‘mechanism, knowing all along 
the kind of chemistry going on 
in your brain while you’re 
thinking. “In this course we 
represent living human stuff 
purposefully studying living 
‘stuff, so we are both the sub- 
ject and object of our study,” I 
might say. 

I generally ended that lecture 
with something like this: “If 
you're a Christian, as I am, or if 
you have any kind of religious 
inclination, learning about the 
intricacies of life processes 
should increase your reverence 
toward the Creator of the uni- 
verse as the giver of life. If you 
have no such inclinations, this 
course should at least teach you 
to treat life with respect.” I 
never said more than that about 
religion in class. Any student 
who wanted to talk about such 
things knew where to find me. 
I had flown my flag. 
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It was seldom appropriate to 
fly that flag publicly in front of 
the whole faculty. I did have 
one opportunity I’ll never for 


get. A faculty forum, spon- 
sored by the campus YMCA, 
attracted professors from many 
departments. Those who at- 
tended the monthly luncheon 
meeting included many Chris- 
tians, ex-Christians, non- 
Christians, and anti-Christians. 
The speaker might or might 
not bring up religious matters. 
One year the steering commit- 
tee decided to tackle religion 
head on with a series asking Pi- 
late’s famous question. I was in- 
vited to participate and was 
scheduled as the last of four 
speakers on the same topic: 
“What is Truth?” I prayed a lot 
before that talk, especially as I 
listened to the three professors 
preceding me. 

The first one took a rational 
view of truth. He said that since 
human systems come and go, 
truth must lie beyond our own 
imperfect concepts in some 
ideal structure. What we actual- 
ly deal with are approximations 
of truth. The ideal gas laws ex- 
press the truth because they 
deal with perfect gases we 
know. The ones we actually 
study with our scientific meth- 


ods fail to obey the ideal gas 
laws to a greater or lesser ex- 
tent. Similarly, our human soci- 
eties, governments, and institu- 
tions embody truth only imper- 
fectly. Even the best we can do 
hardly comes close to the per- 
fectly rational equation of truth. 
Our sciences and our theologies 
may gradually improve as they 
approach that ideal, but truth 
lies beyond our grasp. 

The next professor was an ex- 
istentialist. He said that the ra- 
tionalistic schemes of the previ- 
ous speaker could not be true 
because they have no real exis- 
tence. To think of truth as 
something one can never ex- 
perience is to turn truth into a 
fantasy. Any rational scheme, 
no matter how neat, is merely a 
product of human minds, and 
the existence of the minds 
themselves precedes what a 
mind can construct. Existence 
or being always precedes 
“essence” and hence has a prior 
claim to truth. Truth is only 
what really exists now for each 
individual. It is what we know 
in the present moment of our 
conscious existence, and that is 
all it can be. 

The third speaker, one of my 
scientific colleagues, took an 
empirical approach to truth. He 
tore apart the positions of both 
of the previous speakers. Ra- 
tionalism can produce pipe 
dreams, he said, which have no 
necessary relationship to the 
way things really are. Existential- 
ism yields a fragmented view of 
truth, in which one’s private, 
subjective experience is all any- 
one can affirm. What we need 
is a way to test rational schemes 
and individual experiences to 
see which ones correspond 
most closely to the real world. 
Then we can come to an objec- 
tive definition of truth. The 
scientific method of testing hy- 
pothesis by experiment enables 
us to refine them so that even- 
tually science gives us an accu- 
rate description of the real 
world of common experience. 
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That is the only way we can ap- 
proach truth: by getting rid of 
false ideas and making state- 
ments of the broadest possible 
generality. 

Gulp. It was my turn. My talk 
had been announced as “A 
Christian View.” Some Forum 
regulars had caught on to what 
breed of cat I was, from ques- 
tions I had asked of other 
speakers. A few were friends 
or intellectual sparring partners 
who knew me well. 


On the witness stand 

I began by confessing I had a 
problem. You see, I had agreed 
with each position as it was 
presented—before it was wiped 
out by the others. I agreed with 
the rationalist that truth must lie 
beyond our fallible human ef- 
forts to capture it. I agreed with 
the existentialist that truth must 
be something we can experi- 
ence at the only time we can 
experience anything, the 
present moment in which we 
live. And I certainly agreed with 
the empiricist that truth cannot 
be entirely subjective and must 
correspond to objective reality. 
"How can three apparently con- 
tradictory views all be true at 
once?” I asked. “Can any com- 
mon theme be found in them?” 

The theme I found was this: 
Truth is what endures. The ra- 
tionalist sees that human 
schemes come and go but truth 
is not diminished by that ebb 
and flow. The empiricist has a 
way to test ideas and get rid of 
those that don’t last; for an em- 
piricist truth is what remains af- 
ter all attempts to falsify it by 
empirical means. The existen- 
tialist view is harder to couch in 
a framework of durability, but 
existentialists speak of the 
present moment as a kind of 
“eternal now” in which false- 
hood and inadequacy are re- 
vealed; truth is what remains to 
“bet our lives on” when all else 
has been stripped away. 

I said that for me all those 
views come together in my 
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personal relationship with Jesus 
Christ, whom Pilate had not 
recognized as Truth personi- 
fied. Jesus is the Truth in the 
sense of perfection and com- 
pleteness the rationalist is look- 
ing for; Jesus is the Logos, the 
divine Word bringing the 
whole universe into being, 
himself uncreated and eternal, 
the “Alpha and Omega.” 

Jesus is the Life so important 
to the existentialist, entering 
into human experience to ena- 
ble individuals to live out each 
red-hot moment of existence 
without sham or pretense. 

Jesus is also the Way which 
the empiricist can test by trust- 
ing him, to see if he does keep 
his promises: Does Jesus unite 
us to God, giving us insights 
into the way things really are, 
both physically and transem- 
pirically? 

I told that audience how I had 
become a Christian as a boy 
and how my faith in Christ had 
matured throughout my aca- 
demic career. I said that being 
related to God in Christ had 
opened me up to truth that 
was beyond me because it was 
God’s truth, yet was accessible 


to me through Christ’s life and 
death and resurrection. The res- | 
urrection was evidence of 
Christ’s enduring truth and a 
promise to me of eternal life, _ 
My relationship to God had be- 
come my major research pro- 
JCCE: 

Jesus said, “Follow me,” and I 
had been following him for ° 
many years. If his claims were - 
false I should have found out by + 
now. Hence I was able to affirm : 
all three views of truth, yet say - 
that for me, “Jesus Christ ts the : 
Truth.” | 

I still get shivers thinking ; 
about it. That talk was probably » 
the most direct Christian wit- - 
ness ever presented to some of! 
the professors crowded into» 
that room. Anticipating that it! 
might make some people ner- - 
vous, even angry, I threw in a3 
little foolishness at the end tos 
ease the tension. Everybody’ 
laughed, but it was a serious Oc-- 
casion. For all of us. 

Scholars guard their academic > 
freedom so they can pursue: 
truth wherever it leads. They, 
value open-mindedness, but! 
scholars have a tendency to re-- 
duce truth to something thatt 
will fit into the categories of! 
their own discipline. Under-- 
neath, many recognize what aj 
narrow approach that is, and! 
some can admit it. But they're: 
as embarrassed about being; 
narrow as I was in my freshmanr 
English class 

My heart goes out to research: 
scientists, to scholars in acade-- 
mia, to anyone who seeks truth: 
but is reluctant to embrace it.. 
Jesus told of “a merchant in) 
search of fine pearls,” who “on 
finding one pearl of great val- 
ue,” risked everything to obtain+ 
it (Matthew 13:45-46). I’ve know) 
a few seekers like that. The oth-- 
ers keep telling themselves thatt 
it couldn’t be real. Must be a: 
fake. Probably plastic. The: 
whole story could be a lie. 

On the other hand, the whole: 
story could be true. 


Looking Back 


There were days 

you closed your eyes to darkness 
and, for a time, regarded light. 
White light and all its colors. 

The Christ-child in a basket. Light 
tonguing the tip of your vision. 

It was a world your mind loved, 
the world behind shadow, a diver- 
sion 

from the fact of darkness, a vision 


dissolved by the sound of the dead. 
Blind Lazarus dragged back kicking. 


That dead thing in you 
raising its head, its dark voice. 


-Scott Cairn 


from The Theology of Doubt 
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Have You Seen Jesus? 


ij Hebrew the term dabar 


means both “word” and “deed.” 
[Thus to say something is to do 
something. J love you. I hate 
ou. I forgive you. I am afraid. 
Nho knows what such words 
Jo, but whatever it is, it can 
never be undone. Something 
shat lay hidden in the heart is 
rrevocably released through 
speech into time, is given sub- 
stance and tossed like a stone 
nto the pool of history, where 
she concentric rings lap out 
ondlessly. 

- Words are power, essentially 
she power of creation. By my 
words I both discover and 
sreate who I am. By my words 
[ elicit a word from you. 
Through our converse we 
sreate each other. 

When God said, “Let there be 
light,” there was light where 
before there was only dark- 
ness. When I say I love you, 
there is love where before there 
was only ambiguous silence. 
In a sense I do not love you 
first and then speak it, but only 
by speaking it give it reality. 

“In the beginning was the 
Word,” says John, meaning 
perhaps that before the begin- 
ning there was something like 
Silence: not absence of sound 
because there was no sound yet 


Word 


from a Theological A BC 
by Frederick Buechner 


to be absent, but the absence 
of absence: nothing no- 
thinged: everything. Then the 
Word. The Deed. The Begin- 
ning. The beginning in time 
of time. “The Word was with 
God, and the Word was God,” 
says John. By uttering him- 
self, God makes himself 
heard and makes himself 
hearers. 

God never seems to weary of 
trying to get himself across. 
Word after word he tries in 
search of the right word. 
When the Creation itself 
doesn’t seem to say it right— 
sun, moon, stars, all of it—he 
tries flesh and blood. 

He tried saying it in Noah, 
but Noah was a drinking 
man. He tried saying it in 
Abraham, but Abraham was 
a little too Mesopotamian 
with all those wives and 
whiskers. He tried Moses, but 
Moses himself was trying too 
hard; tried David, but David 
was too pretty for his own 
good. Toward the end of his 
rope, God tried saying it in 
John the Baptist with his lo- 
custs and honey and hellfire 
preaching, and you get the 
feeling that John might al- 
most have worked except that 
he lacked something small 


but crucial like a sense of the 
ridiculous or a balanced diet. 

So he tried once more. Jesus 
as the mot juste of God. 

“The word became flesh,” 
John said, of all flesh this 
flesh: holy hick, whore’s hero, 
poor man’s Messiah, savior as 
schlemiel. Jesus as Word 
made flesh means take it or 
leave it: in this life, death, life, 
God finally manages to say 
what God is and what man is. 
Means: just as your words 
have you in them—your 
breath, spirit, power, hidden- 
ness—so Jesus has God in 
him. @ 


From Wishful Thinking: A Theologi- 
cal ABC published by Harper and 
Row. 
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The Recovery of 
Biblical Language 


in American Life 


I want to begin by consid- 
ering why Biblical language 
has eroded to the extent that it 
has, requiring us to speak of a 
recovery: and not allowing us 
to take it for granted that we 
will be understood when we 
speak out of this idiom. Why 
this has happened is, of course, 
a very complex issue, and cer- 
tainly involves broad features 
of modern culture and society, 
but also some features that 
come very close to home for 
me. I must confess to you, as a 
sinful social scientist, that I 
think that social science has 
played no small part in that 
erosion. In some respects, we 
can even say that in contempo- 
rary society social science has 
usurped the traditional posi- 
tion of theology. 

It is social science that tells 
us what kind of creatures we 
are and what we are about on 
this planet. It is social science 
that provides us images of per- 
sonal behavior and legitima- 
tions of the structures that 
govern us. It is to social science 
that the task is entrusted (so far 
as it is entrusted to anyone), of 
justifying the ways of God to 
man. Of course, this is not en- 
tirely the case. Our language, 
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by Robert Bellah 


Though social scientists 
say a lot about the self, 
they have nothing to say 
about the soul. The very 
notion of soul entails a 
divine context that is 
absent in modern 
thought. 


both public and private, is sat- 
urated with terminology that 
is Biblical in origin. Alas, too 
many today don’t realize that 
origin even when they use the 
language. There are very few 
law schools that spend much 
time showing how the laws of 
nature and of nature’s God 
have much to do with our le- 
gal system. The latter is much 
more apt to be explained in 
terms of legal realism or legal 
positivism. 

Every president since George 
Washington has invoked the 
name of God in his inaugural 
address, but there are very few 
political scientists who think 
that God has anything what- 
soever to do with the actual 
Operations of the American 


political system. The system is: 
much more likely to be inter-- 
preted in terms of conflicting: 
interest groups, the dynamics: 
of bureaucracy, or political eco- 
nomics. 

In Habits of the Heart, we: 
found that the language of 
popular psychology has pene- 
trated deeply into popular us-. 
age. Politically concerned citi-. 
zens with whom we talked de- 
pend implicitly on social 
science to construct their argu-- 
ments, whether they are free 
enterprise enthusiasts or are 
working for “economic demo- 
cracy.” 

Biblical language is not ab- 
sent from popular usage. We 
came across those people 
among whom Biblical words: 
like “faith” and “love” still res+ 
onate, still inform their per- 
sonal existence. And we talked: 
to some whose political com- 
mitments seemed to derive 
more from Biblical prophecy 
than from Milton Friedman o1 
Karl Marx. But often the Bibli- 
cal and the contemporary soci- 
ological or psychological termi: 
nologies are hopelessly con- 
fused, and it does not always 
seem that the Biblical dis- 
course carries the determining: 


weight. Nevertheless, the pres- 
ence of communities and prac- 
tices that still carry this lan- 
iguage is of the greatest impor- 
tance, and we signal that in our 
work. 

But let us look a bit more 
sharply at the implications of 
that language which has come 
to dominate higher education 
and much of our public dis- 
course. The assumptions un- 
derlying mainstream social 
science can be briefly listed: 
positivism, reductionism, rela- 
tivism, and determinism. I’m 
not saying that working social 
scientists could give a good 
philosophical defense of these 
assumptions, or even that they 
are fully conscious of holding 
them. I mean to refer only in a 
descriptive sense to their preju- 
dices, their prejudgments about 
ithe nature of reality. 

By positivism I mean no 
more than the assumption that 
the methods of natural science 
are the only approach to valid 
knowledge, and the corollary 
that social science differs from 
natural science only in maturi- 
ty and that the two will become 
ever more alike. By reduction- 
ism, I mean the tendency to ex- 
plain the complex in terms of 
the simple, and to find behind 
complex cultural forms biologi- 
cal, psychological, or sociologi- 
cal drives, needs, and interests. 

By relativism, | mean the as- 
sumption that matters of mo- 
rality and religion, being expli- 
cable by particular constella- 
tions of psychological and soci- 
ological conditions, cannot be 
judged true or false, valid or 
invalid, but simply vary with 
persons, cultures, societies, and 
historical moments. 

_ By determinism, I do not 
‘mean any sophisticated philo- 
sophical view, but only the ten- 
dency to think that human ac- 


tions are explained in terms of 
variables for which scientific 
work can account. 

I don’t think that most social 
scientists, these days at least— 
Whatever might have been 
true a few generations ago— 
are even conscious that their 
assumptions conflict with Bib- 
lical religion. For them, Bibli- 
cal religion, being unscientific, 
could have no claim to reality 
in any case, though as a private 


form reflect or be infused with 
any divine significance. Rath- 
er, every social relationship 
can be explained only in terms 
of its social or psychological 
utility. Finally, though social 
scientists say a lot about the 
self, they have nothing to say 
about the soul. The very no- 
tion of soul entails a divine 
context that is absent in mod- 
ern thought. 

To put the contrast in anoth- 


The modern view finds the world 
intrinsically meaningless... 


belief or practice some may ad- 
mit it to have a psychological 
truth. Yet it is the case that the 
unconscious or semiconscious 
assumptions which dominate 
our social language conflict not 
only with Biblical religion but 
with every one of the great tra- 
ditional religions and philoso- 
phies of human history. 


E.. social science, embody- 
ing the very ethos of moderni- 
ty, there is no cosmos, and 
there is no whole relative to 
which human action makes 
sense. There is, of course, no 
God, or any other ultimate re- 
ality. But there is no nature ei- 
ther, in the traditional sense of 
the creation or expression of 
transcendent reality. 

Similarly, no social relation- 
ship can have any sacramental 
quality, nor ‘can any social 


er way, the traditional relig- 
ious view found the world in- 
trinsically meaningful. The 
drama of personal and social 
existence was lived out in a 
context of continual spiritual 
meaning. The modern view 
finds the world intrinsically 
meaningless, and endowed 
with meaning only by individ- 
ual actors and the societies 
they construct for their own 
ends. I think if you raise this 
question with most of my col- 
leagues they would be non- 
plussed. They aren’t prepared 
to argue in defense of these 
views. They would say such 
questions are “outside my 
field.” They would refer you to 
someone in philosophy or 
possibly in religious studies. 
So fragmented is our intellec- 
tual life, even in the best uni- 
versities, that such questions 
are apt never to be raised. But, 
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of course, they are implicitly 
answered. Lindbeck helps us 
in seeing how we respond to 
this situation: 

“The church best serves the 
world by being itself, because 
its task in this case is that of re- 
acquiring skills in the use of its 
own tongue. Only by learning 
to speak of, not necessarily to, 
the world in its own voice does 
the church become culturally 
interesting. Only then does it 
have a chance of inducing the 
world to use the language of 
Zion for its own purposes. 
Those purposes may at times 
be un-Christian, but that need 
not be cause for regret. 

It is better for the irreligious 
to construct their secularity 
with Biblical metaphors than 
to try to survive in what for 
them is a cold and empty uni- 
verse clothed only in the ab- 
stract jargon of sociological or 
psychological reason.” 

Lindbeck is implying that our 
dominant language is impov- 
erished, and that even those 
without faith would be en- 
riched if they could speak with 
Biblical metaphors. Thus he 
goes on: “Keeping the language 
of Zion in good operating con- 
dition by the way it worships, 
works, thinks and speaks may 
be no less a part of the church’s 
service of humanity than res- 
cuing the wounded, feeding 
the hungry, clothing the naked 
and visiting those in prison.” 

Lindbeck reminds us that the 
erosion of Biblical language 
goes on not only outside the 
church but inside the church as 
well. He recounts meeting ur- 
ban, Bible-believing students 
who could quote only approxi- 
mately five texts out of the 
whole Bible. So, the problem is 
all around us, and not just out- 
side of us. 

As an example of how that 
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Biblically saturated world once 
worked, I would like to look 
briefly at Thomas Jefferson. 
Unlike Abraham Lincoln, who 
Reinhold Niebuhr argued was 
as profound in his Christian 
theology as any church theolo- 
gian of his day, Jefferson reject- 
ed orthodox Christianity. He 
did hold onto a kind of ration- 
al version of Jesus’ ethics, but 
he considered most traditional 
theology to be part of a super- 
stitious past that was soon to be 
eliminated. 


TNs yet, if you read Jeffer- 


son, you find, over and over 
again, Biblical stories, Biblical 
metaphors, and moments in 
which he uses Biblical lan- 
guage to interpret what he’s ex- 
periencing—perhaps nowhere 
more movingly than when he 
referred to his forthcoming re- 
tirement from the presidency 
after eight years of anxiety, 
pressure, calumny, and _ vilifi- 
cation, in terms of the Nunc 
Dimitis, from the Song of 
Simeon: “Lord, you now have 
set your servant free to go in 
peace, as you have promised” 
(Luke 2:29). 

And having returned to his 
home at Monticello, he ad- 
dressed his fellow citizens of 
Albemarle County in one of 
his more moving personal 
statements, saying, “The testi- 
mony of my native county, of 
the individuals who have 
known me in private life, to 
my conduct in its various du- 
ties and relations, is the more 
grateful as proceeding from eye 
witnesses and observers. Of 
you, then, my neighbors, I may 
ask, in the face of the world, 
“Whose ox have I taken, or 
whom’ have I defrauded? 
Whom have I oppressed, or 


from whose hand have I re- 
ceived a bribe to blind mine 
eyes therewith?” 

The cultural loss experienced 
when we can no longer have aj 
the tip of our tongue references 
of that sort to help us under- 
stand who and where we are is 
staggering. It is in no way re 
dressed by the empty therapeu: 
tic language that we report sc 
frequently in the pages of Hab: 
its of the Heart.. And many 
secular scholars in the human: 
ities have also been lamenting 
this loss. It is, of course, a loss 
not only of Biblical language 
but of most of the inheritec 
narratives and stories of the 
human past in a day when tha: 
past is becoming less and less 
known. Helen Bengler, an ex: 
traordinarily wonderful critié 
of contemporary poetry, write: 
in her presidential address tt 
the Modern Language Associa: 
tion: 

“Our students come to u: 
from secondary school having 
read no works of literature it 
foreign languages and scarcel' 
any works of literature in thei 
own language. The very yeart 
between 12 and 18, when the» 
might be reading rapidly ani 
critically, rangingly, happily 
thoughtlessly, are somehow 
dissipated with cumulativ’ 
force. 

Those who end their educa 
tion with secondary schoa 
have been cheated altogethe 
of their literary inheritance 
from the Bible to Robert Low 
ell. It is no wonder.that the» 
do not love what we love. W! 
as a culture have not taugh 
them to. With a reformed cur 
riculum beginning in pre 
school, all children woulk 
know about the prodigal so) 
and the minotaur, they woul 
know the stories presumed b) 
our literature as children read 


ing Lamb’s Tales of Shakes- 
eare once knew them. We 
an surely tell them the tales 
before they can read Shakes- 
peare or Ovid. There are liter- 
ry forms appropriate to every 
age, even the youngest.” 
Nothing is more lonely than 
to go through life unaccompa- 
ied by a sense that others 
ave also gone through it and 
have left a record of their ex- 
erience. Think of Jefferson, 
ccompanied by that Biblical 
world, whether he believed in 
it or not. Every adult, says Ben- 
ler, needs to be able to think 
of Job, or Orpheus, or Circe, or 
uth, or Lear, or Jesus, or the 
olden Calf, in order to refer 
private experience to some 
identifying or solacing refer- 
ence. 

The frequency with which 
Bengler used Biblical images in 
a talk that had nothing to do 
ith the Bible, I think, shows 
her sense of how central that 


cern for the quality of life of 
er students. 

When he was head of the 
INEA, Bill Bennett, now Secre- 
tary of Education, told a story 
of asking a group of honor stu- 
dents, the best graduates in the 
whole country, how many of 
them knew who Jonathan and 
David were. And about 20 per 
cent of the students raised 
their hands. And then he 
asked how many knew who 
Starsky and Hutch were, and 
about 80 per cent raised their 
hands. So it’s not only the so- 
cial sciences, but I think some 
other institutions have also 
contributed to the erosion of 
our language. 

. And yet, there are writers to- 
day, contemporaries younger 
than I, not necessarily identi- 
fied closely with any religious 


community, yet who are able, 
even among us, to speak out of 
this Biblical literacy in ways 
that are remarkably to the 
point. One of my favorite con- 
temporary authors is Wendell 
Berry, who is himself fairly 
ambivalent about the church, 
and yet he writes in a way that 
I think would be the envy of 
any of us. He has internalized a 
Biblical way of speaking, for ex- 
ample (and here he’s talking 


hubris, in which one boasts 
that “mine own hand hath 
saved me.” To be sure, the Pen- 
tagon is supposedly founded 
upon the best intentions and 
the highest principles, and 
there is a plea that justifies it in 
the name of Christianity, 
peace, liberty, and democracy. 
But... because its faith rests 
entirely in its own power, its 
mode of dealing with the rest 
of the world is not faith but 


Only once in a while do we remember that we are wholly 
dependent on the grace of God. 


about a very real problem of 
our society): 

“An exemplary man of faith 
was Gideon, who reduced his 
army from 32,000 to 300 in ear- 
nest of his trust, and marched 
that remnant against the host 
of the Midianites, armed, not 
with weapons, but with ‘a 
trumpet in every man’s hand, 
with empty pitchers, and 
lamps within the pitchers.’ 

Beside this figure of Gideon, 
the hero as man of faith, let us 
place our own “defender,” the 
Pentagon, which has faith in 
nothing except its own power. 
That, as the story of Gideon 
makes clear, is a dangerous 
faith for mere men., it places 
them in the most dangerous 
moral circumstance, that of 


suspicion. It recognizes no 
friends, for it knows that the 
face of friendship is the best 
disguise of an enemy. It has 
only enemies ,or prospective 
enemies. It must therefore be 
prepared for every possible 
eventuality. It sees the future 
as a dark woods with a gun- 
man behind every tree. It is 
passing through the valley of 
the shadow of death without a 
shepherd, and thus is never 
still. But as long as it can keep 
the public infected with its 
own state of mind, this spiritu- 
al disease, it can survive with- 
out justification, and grow 
huge. Whereas the man of 
faith may go on with only a 
trumpet and an empty pitcher 
(continued on p.29) 
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I. Coming Clean on Presuppositions: 
A West Texas perspective 


I have a rather embarrassing story to tell you. 


West Texas was my home of 22 years, and it 
was within the traditional context of rural 
Christianity that I cut my teeth as a disciple of 
Christ. We did not know words like 
“evangelical” and “neo-evangelical,” but we 
took the Bible very seriously. As a result we 
knew what the word “Christian” meant, and we 
knew what it meant to “act as a Christian.” And 
“acting as a Christian” did not allow women to) 
have significant roles of leadership,in the: 
church. The Bible said so! 

Shortly after Pam and I were married we were 
counselors at a youth camp in North Texas, the: 
staff of which also took the Bible with utmost: 
seriousness. This meant that the dean of the: 
camp was a male, the speaker of the camp was a! 
male, and the song leader of the camp was a 
male—though, of course, we did allow certain 
women to lead small groups and share in semi-- 
nars. In addition, during the time of singing: 
each evening, several of us men would gather’ 
in a side room for prayer with the speaker, who,, 
you will remember, was also a man. 

This went on for a couple of days. Then, at the: 
close of a counselors’ meeting one morning,, 
Pam, with no warning at all, stood up and be-- 
gan to speak with some excitement about this: 
sexist business of having men pray with the: 
speaker while leaving the women to do the ba-- 
bysitting. Now, most of you do not know Pam,, 
so you will not be aware of how clearly andi 
forcefully she can articulate a point of this sort. II 
can assure you, however, that before she hadi 
completed her oration, everyone was staring in) 

disbelief, and no one was more embarrassed! 
than myself. After all, doesn’t Paul tell us that iff 
a wife has an issue to raise she should do so first! 
with her husband at home? 

Now, here’s the point of the story. While dis- 
cussing this episode with Pam after that most 
embarrassing staff meeting, I found that I hadi 


not thought through very well 


ral teaching on women. In fact, 
( found myself at something of 
crisis point, for at the same 
rime as I was suggesting to 
Pam “what the New Testa- 
ent had to say about the role 
f women,” a very, very im- 
ortant question was building 
inside of me: I was asking my- 
elf, Is this really what the 
ible says about women, or is 
his what I have always been 
old the Bible says about wom- 
Pn? 

What I discovered in my 
search to answer that question 
lies outside our present focus. 
More important for our think- 
ing is what happened to me in 
his event. Through these em- 
arrassing circumstances | 
ame to see how important a 
hing was the perspective from 
which I had been reading the 
ible. And I discovered that 
y background, my perspec- 
ive, and my frame of refer- 
ence had the potential to lead 
e astray in my reading of the 
hristian Scriptures. I discov- 
ered the importance of having 
y West Texas perspective 
challenged, of allowing the 
lens through which I read the 
ible to be cleaned, adjusted, or 
ven removed altogether. 
Picking grain on the Sabbath 


Let me tell you another sto- 
ry. It is one that will be famil- 
iar to students of Jesus and the 
Gospels. Its message is not un- 
like the one I related in the 
first story, for in it we are chal- 
lenged to look at our assump- 
tions about the Bible, and to 
hear a new way of reading the 
Biblical text. 

One Sabbath Jesus was going 
through the grainfields, and as 
his disciples walked along, 
they began to pick some heads 
of grain. The Pharisees said to 


my understanding of the Bibli- . 


him, “Look, why are they do- 
ing what is unlawful on the 
Sabbath?” He answered, “Have 
you never read what David did 
when he and his companions 
were hungry and in need? In 
the days of Abiathar the high 
priest, he entered the house of 


bidden on the Sabbath. While 
not every religious group in 
Late Judaism interpreted the 
Sabbath law so rigorously, it is 
nevertheless true that strict ob- 
servance of the Sabbath was a 
sign of earnestness and rever- 
ence in the sight of God. 


Jesus exposes the erroneous assumptions of his 
listeners; in doing so he calls for a basic shift in 
perspective. 


God and ate the consecrated 
bread, which is lawful only for 
priests to eat. And he also gave 
some to his companions.” 

Then he said to them, “The 
Sabbath was made for man, 
not man for the Sabbath; so 
the Son of Man is Lord even 
of the Sabbath.” 

This story, found in Mark 2: 
23-28, illustrates two ways of 
reading one Old Testament 
text, Exodus 20:8: “Remember 
the Sabbath day by keeping it 
holy.” It is clear that the Phari- 
sees in this story read this 
commandment literally, and 
took it with all seriousness. In 
so doing, they were operating 
very much within one of the 
major currents of the Judaism 
of Jesus’ day, for during this 
period the Sabbath was under- 
stood by many as something of 
a litmus test for taking God’s 
election and the call to holi- 
ness seriously. 

For example, the Jewish Book 
of Jubilees (dating from the 
second century, B. C.) has it 
that the Sabbath is an anticipa- 
tion of eternal glory; hence, 
anyone who toils on the Sab- 
bath merits death. Marriage, 
the kindling of a fire, the prep- 
aration of food—these and 
many other activities were for- 


It is obvious from our story, 
however, that Jesus had a dif- 
ferent perspective on the mat- 
ter. According to Mark 2, Jesus 
and his disciples were poor, 
for here they were walking 
through the fields on the Sab- 
bath picking some grain for 
their meal. Not only, then, 
were they taking advantage of 
the Old Testament legislation 
granting gleaning rights to the 
poor (Deuteronomy 24: 19-22), 
but they were doing so on the 
Sabbath. 

Do you see what the text is 
saying? Can you visualize the 
scandalous portrait of Jesus 
painted here? 

Here is a man, a poor man, a 
poor man breaking the Sab- 
bath, a poor man breaking the 
Sabbath and teaching others to 
do the same. According to the 
churchly conventions of his 
day, this man Jesus was break- 
ing all the rules; he was an un- 
holy man, indeed. This is not 
the sort of fellow you would 
want to hire as your youthpas- 
tor! Will he tell the learned of 
Israel, the churchly leaders of 
his day, how to read the Bible? 

Yet, this is precisely what he 
does. Jesus opposes the Phari- 
sees’ reading of the Old Testa- 
ment with his own. Their per- 
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spective, he suggests, is inaccu- 
rate; it is misleading. It has led 
them away from a proper un- 
derstanding and application of 
God’s intention. Jesus’ perspec- 
tive is that of the needy, not 
the learned; the have-not’s, not 
the have’s. In his brief mono- 
logue Jesus reminds the Phari- 
sees that the law of God was 
not given as a hammer with 
which to beat one another into 
submission. Quite the contrary, 
when understood within the 
context of the Exodus-event, 
the law—and with it, this com- 
mand to remember the Sab- 
bath—is viewed as an answer 
to human need. 

God has rescued his people 
from Egyptian bondage and is 
now creating in them a new 
community, a community dia- 
metrically opposed to the way 
of Egyptian slavery, a commu- 
nity designed to reflect God’s 
own concern for the needy, the 
oppressed. The law of God, Je- 
sus says, is placed at the service 
of those in need. 

According to our story, the 
exercise of Son-of-Man power 
places Jesus in opposition to 
the churchly leaders of his day, 
for they did not place human 
liberation above all else. Jesus 
exposes the erroneous assump- 
tions of his listeners; in doing 
so he calls for a basic shift in 
perspective, a new _ lens 
through which to read the 
Bible. 

Your presuppositions? 


The question is, What are 
our assumptions when we 
read the Bible? From what per- 
spectives do we filter the Bibli- 
cal message? 

If you are like me, you may 
be a little surprised by the way I 
have phrased the question. Af- 
ter all, I did not ask, Do you 
have assumptions; do you 
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have presuppositions? Rather, 
I have asked, What are your 
presuppositions? My wording 
is intentional, for I am more 
and more convinced that we 
all bring to the Bible certain 
presuppositions that guide our 
reading of it. 


Let me illustrate in two or 
three ways my assumption that 
all of us have assumptions. 
We may think to ourselves 
that we are accustomed to deal- 
ing with “real reality” and 
“objective truth,” so we find 
this matter of presuppositions 
a little distasteful. That we 
have them nonetheless was 
brought home to me in a most 
vivid way during the period 
when my family and I lived in 
Scotland. I had been accus- 
tomed to viewing the contours 
of our world on maps made in 
the United States. 

Think for a moment: When 
you look at a map of the world, 
what do you find in the very 
center? Texas, of course! Imag- 
ine my surprise, then, when I 
came across a map of the world 
made in Britain. Texas was no 
longer at the center: England 
was! And my friends from 
Australia tell me that maps 
made in their country have 
Australia as the center. (This, 
of course, gives a whole new 
meaning to the term “Down 
Under.”) 

Surely the shape of our world 
is an objective thing; yet, the 
presentation of that world on 
a map carries very significant 
messages. 

Our upbringing, our frames- 
of-reference, our “traditions,” 
if you will, all influence the 
way we read the Bible. Thus, 
for example, if called upon to 
preach a message about slavery 
today I could quite easily refer 
to the Biblical truth that slav- 


ery is outside the will of God. 
But what if I was a preacher in) 
southern Georgia in 1850?’ 
What “Biblical truth” would I 
have shared then? 

Similarly, it is common today: 
for Bible expositors to refer to: 
their reading of a text as “the 
common sense _interpreta- 
tion’—to which we might re- 
spond, Whose sense is com- 
mon? When I was 22 years old: 
I took two IQ tests; on one | 
scored 142, on the other ] 
scored 27. What was the differ~ 
ence? One was “my kind” of 
test, the other assumed the 
background of a person reared: 
in Harlem, New York. The 
sense that is common to one 
people may be quite uncom: 
mon to another. 

Perspective, then, is inescapa: 
ble in Biblical interpretation, aa 
in all of life. This is part of the 
reality we must accept. We are 
guided in our reading of the 
Bible by our life experiences, bv 
our needs, by our vocations, by: 
our upbringing, and so on 
This is cause for celebration) 
for our perspectives allow us te 
see truth in Scripture misseq 
by others. In this way the Bible 
is allowed to speak more com\ 
prehensively as the Word o) 
God in our day. It is also cause 
for caution and humility, howy 
ever, for our reading of the 
Bible may actually be skewec 
by our presuppositions. 


II. American Perspectives? 


The question we must face is: 
When we study the Bible, di 
we study it with Americal 
eyes? Do we each have a set 0) 
red, white, and blue-colorea 
glasses through which we filte: 
the Word of God? Is there ai 
American way of reading thy 
Bible? And if so, is this a po) 
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of community. 


entially harmful way of read- 


In point of fact, while it is al- 
ays dangerous to speak in 
eneralities, I believe Ameri- 
ans, and with them many 
thers of the Western World, 
o have a few assumptions 
hey characteristically bring to 
the Bible, not all of which are 
benign. Let me briefly mention 
one, then develop a second in 
more detail. 

The first is our fascination 
with knowing. Those who 
watch such things tell us that 
we are moving—or have al- 
ready moved—from the 
“industrial society” to the 
“information society,” where 
the preponderant image is the 
microcomputer chip. Knowing 
is the thing, we are told, and 
we have developed vast net- 
works to service our hunger 
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for knowledge. The American 
way is to train, then act; build 
up sufficient knowledge, then 
apply that knowledge; think, 
then do. Observers in the Two- 
Thirds World refer to our edu- 
cational tradition as the 
“banking method”: we build 
up our information assets, 
store our capital, and draw on 
it as we have need. 

One of the interesting mani- 
festations of this phenomenon 
in American life is the prolif- 
eration of seminars, confer- 
ences, and training events in 
our business and educational 
worlds. We think that with 
just a little more information, 
or if we can just draw on the 
knowledge of an expert, or if 
we can just sit in on a panel 
discussion on the question, 
surely we can clarify the is- 
sues. 

This approach may sound 
very innocent, but we must 
recognize its inherent danger. 
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For first-century Christians, the meal was the focal point of the experience 


As Christians we must come 
to terms with the fact that it is 
all too easy to short-circuit the 
process from knowing to do- 
ing. 

How does this fascination 
with knowing relate to our 
reading of the Bible? Interest- 
ingly, in our day church folk 
often have high regard for the 
person with impressive Bibli- 
cal knowledge. How many sis- 
ters did Jesus have? Can you 
name the Ten Command- 
ments in order? Who brought 
the good news to Samaria? 
What were the names of 
Noah’s family members? Such 
questions as these appear on 
any of the several varieties of 
Bible trivia games currently on 
the market. By answering 
them we can show our pro- 
wess in acquiring knowledge 
of the Bible. But the question 
we must face is, “What is the 
relationship between knowing 
(continued on p.24) 
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Wisdom Out of Africa 


An Interview with Archbishop Emmanuel Milingo 


by Laurel Gasque 


The remarkable and 
controversial figure of 
Emmanuel Milingo, 58, 
Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Lusaka, 
Zambia from 1969 until 
1982, is not widely known 
to North Americans. 
Since 1982, Monsignor 
Milingo has lived and 
carried on his ministry in 
Rome, where he was 
recalled by his superiors 
to avoid further conflict 
over his unconventional 
methods of pastoral work 
in his native land. 
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Controversy over Emma- 
nuel Milingo arose after he 
discovered rather unexpectedly 
in 1973 that he had the gift of 
healing and deliverance. Fur- 
thermore, his recognition of 
elements of African spirituali- 
ty and the maternal aspects of 
God compounded nervous- 
ness about him among papal 
authorities. U.S. Catholic char- 
ismatics, in particular the 
Community of Charismatic 
Renewal of Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan, have been sympathetic 
with his situation and received 
him warmly. 

Milingo was born in 1930 
near Chipata in the Eastern 
Province of Zambia. Until his 
twelfth year he herded his fa- 
ther’s cattle. In 1942, when the 
White Fathers opened a school 
near his village of Mukwa, he 
and a young friend enrolled 
themselves without telling 
their families. After a slow 
start with his education, his 
parents, both practicing Catho- 
lics, couldn’t have been disap- 
pointed when they saw their 
own son become a junior sem- 
inarian and then, in 1958, an 
ordained priest. 

In the early ‘60s Milingo 
studied in Europe, first at the 
Institute of Pastoral Sociology 
in Rome and then at Universi- 


ty College, Dublin, where he: 
earned a diploma in educa-- 
tion. In the mid-’60s he re-- 
turned to Zambia as a parish: 
priest in the Chipata Cathe-- 
dral. His abilities were evident' 
to all. In 1966 he moved to Lu-- 
saka as Secretary for Commu-- 
nications of the Zambia Epis-- 
copal Conference. From this: 
position he became a broad-- 
caster, known throughout' 
Zambia for his radio discus- 
sions. He was involved at this: 
time in developing aid for the: 
poor of Lusaka. 

In June 1969, Milingo was: 
appointed the second 
Archbishop of Lusaka and 
consecrated to this task in Au- 
gust of the same year by Pope: 
Paul VI when he visited 
Uganda. Today Milingo occu- 
pies the recently created post 
of “special delegate” in the 
Pontifical Commission for Mi- 
gration and Tourism, a minor 
office under the control of the 
Congregation of Bishops. As is 
their usual style, Vatican au- 
thorities have never made 
clear or explained the cause for 
his dismissal as Archbishop 0) 
Lusaka in 1982. If Milingo has 
been treated unjustly anc 
without due process as some 
claim and as seems likely, he 
is not complaining about it di 


rectly. His main frustration 
these days seems to be from a 
certain brand of charismatic 
leadership in the church. 
Meanwhile, Milingo holds 
monthly healing services in 
Rome and speaks to large gath- 
lerings throughout Europe. 

Monsignor Milingo impress- 
es one as an enthusiastic and 
endlessly energetic man. Yet 
there is a restrained quality 
about him. One senses that he 
knows full well that he doesn’t 
have to shout, because inad- 
vertently he has been given a 
world-wide platform from 
which to speak. 


Laurel Gasque: Monsignor Mi- 
lingo, what do you do here in 
Rome? 


Archbishop Mailingo: I do 
many things. First of all, by ap- 
pointment, I am a special dele- 
gate to the Pontifical Commis- 
sion for Migration and Tour- 
ism, which seeks to make the 
episcopal conferences aware of 
the presence in Rome of im- 
migrants, refugees, pilgrims, 
and people on_ holidays 
(tourists). These people also 
need pastoral care. We’ve ar- 
ranged different conferences 
and established groups or com- 
missions for migrants, refu- 
gees, and the like, and we work 
through them in seeking to 
provide for the pastoral care of 
these people on the move. 


Gasque: How long have you 
been doing this? 


Milingo: Five years now. 


Gasque: Do you ever return to 
Zambia? 


Milingo: I do. But not for very 
long at a time. I may pass 


through there for two or three 
days. But since I left five years 
ago, I’ve hardly spent a week 
in Zambia. 


Gasque: You’re famous for 
your ministry of healing. 
Could you tell me how that 
came about? 


Milingo: First of all, I believe it 
is very important to take the 
Gospels seriously. For many 
years in my ministry I had ig- 
nored the real values of the 
Gospel. Jesus Christ healed the 
possessed, cast out demons, 
and preached the Gospel. We 
must keep the three most im- 
portant constituent elements 
together in the presentation of 
the Gospel. Preaching the Gos- 
pel includes presenting the 
Word of God and casting out 
demons and healing the sick. I 
came to see that those three 
elements must be incorporated 
into one 

What has often surprised me 
is that in the New Testament 
the Apostles speak about the 
Holy Spirit as really living in 
them or among them. They 
say, “We and the Holy Spirit 
have decided” [Acts 15:28] this 
or that. And when they pray 
together, we see that their 
prayer was powerful, that it 
even loosed the chains of pris- 
oners such as St. Paul. I began 


For Africans there 
1S a.sense. Of (Goa s 
immediacy...We 


bring God into 
every action, 
every moment. 


to ask myself whether the real- 
ity of God’s presence among 
humanity, the concern that 
God has for humanity, could 
not be applied even today. I re- 
alized that it can. And I found 
out I had occasions for apply- 
ing the Gospel. So many peo- 
ple were sick. A woman came 
to me who was possessed, per- 
secuted by voices that were 
threatening to kill her baby. 
Staring into her eyes was like 
looking into the eyes of a 
small, frightened animal. Her 
hallucinations were very dan- 
gerous. So I helped this wom- 
an by simple, ordinary prayers. 
I couldn’t do anything to help 
her until I reached the stage of 
using the authority of Jesus 
and praying deep prayer, so as 
to touch, to reach, her inner 
self. 


Gasque: In Rome, do you still 
have opportunities for this 
ministry, or is your ministry 
restricted by being here? 


Milingo: I work with many 
people in. Rome. I have 
worked much more here than 
I did at home. In my five years 
here I have accomplished the 
work of ten years! In Zambia I 
had administrative responsi- 
bilities and many other cares. 
But not here. Here I travel 
more. In October I was in Hol- 
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land, Spain, and several places 
here in Italy. Not long ago I 
came back from Sicily. And to- 
morrow afternoon I’m going 
back to Sicily. After I return, I 
go to Naples. Then the next 
day back to Sicily! So, as a mat- 
ter of fact, am very much en- 
gaged. I have a lot more to do 
than I did in Zambia. 


Gasque: Your wide experience 
of travel in Europe—and I 
know you've also spent time 
in North America—leads me 
to another question. What do 
you think of the European or 
Western approach to God? Is it 
fundamentally or significantly 
different from the African way 
of approaching God? 


Milingo: I would not myself 
presume to represent the 
whole continent of Africa. | 
only represent a part of Africa. 
But what I do know of Africa, 
through reading and by com- 
ing into contact with people 
that I have known in East Afri- 
ca and West Africa (that is, Ni- 
geria), Zaire, Egypt, and Sudan, 
leads me to think that we have 
quite a lot of common atti- 
tudes concerning God. And I 
am sure that differences do ex- 
ist between us and the Euro- 
peans. 

For us, God is really living. I 
think this is related to the fact 
that our ancestors are not con- 
sidered dead. For many, many 
years the African people have 
had mediums—people who 
have been in contact with the 
dead. And so we speak of “the 
living dead.” On account of 
this, it is not at all difficult for 
us to believe that God is not far 
away. Since we believed we 
were able to be in contact with 
our ancestors and through our 
ancestors to reach a god, then 
we can understand that God 
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can be alive to us. 

We call God the Supreme Be- 
ing or Creator, indicating that 
God is the source of nature. In 
order for nature to continue, 
its source must continue to 
live. So for us the presence of 
God in nature, the presence of 
God around people, is by far 
more intimate than in the the- 
ological conception of the Eu- 
ropeans. 

In the European approach to 
God, God is not simple. He can 
be approached by only a few 
people, and the conditions for 
seeking Him are complicated. 
But the African does not have 
that attitude. If we go to the Fa- 
ther, we expect that each one of 
us has a right to approach 
Him. For us, approaching God 
is like approaching an ordinary 
person, such as a parent. 


Gasque: What do you think is 
the solution to the Western in- 
ability to affirm as real and in- 
telligible what cannot be seen, 
touched, or felt? It seems to me 
that in the West our idolatry 
isn’t simply that we have pos- 
sessions, which we do, but also 
a philosophical materialism 
that makes us unable to affirm 
in a natural way the spiritual 
world that you’re talking 
about. Does the Church in Af- 
rica have a contribution to 
make to European Christians? 


Milingo: Of first importance is 
the matter of thought patterns. 
I myself have been brought up 
with the theology of the West. 
But I did not succeed in famil- 
iarizing myself with God him- 
self. 

My attitude was similar to 
that of the Jewish people in the 
time of Moses: When God 
used to come down to Mount 
Sinai, nobody was to touch the 
stones of the mountain out of 


reverence and respect for God. 
The people left Moses to speak 
with God and to offer their 
prayers. But what I’ve learned 
from the Africans, from the 
simple people, is a sense of 
God’s immediacy. 

For example, when Africans 
die—I’ve seen it in my own 
chapel—they die believing 
they are really going some- 
where. The one who is dying 
bids you farewell. And, if there » 
is something that is wrong, the - 
person would like to have re- 
conciliation before leaving. If 
he has debts, he tells his peo- 
ple, “Go and take that goat. 
Give it to that one. That pig, 
give it to that one. That cow, 
give it to that one, to pay for’ 
this or that.” And at the same: 
time the dying person makes a 
little prayer of appeasement to | 
God. So each one there feels: 
that we are with God in that: 
particular moment. 

And I have noticed, in the: 
way of swearing for honesty’ 
and so forth, that Africans call! 
upon the name of God to be? 
witness to what they are doing. 
That is the sense of immediacy 
that we have. We’ve grown up 
with it. My own mother, who) 
was not baptized until 1939,, 
when I was nine years old, ha 
her relationship with God and 
was speaking to God continu-- 
ously, whether she was plant-- 
ing seeds, asking for rain, or? 
sharing her troubles, such as3 
when I was very sick at the age: 
of five. 

But in the West, as youl 
mentioned, with your materi-- 
alism and all the rest of it,, 
there is a more philosophical! 
approach to God, and a lot off 
solitude. People feel as though 
they are abandoned complete-- 
ly, without realizing that is not! 
true. If one is abandoned byy 
human beings, it doesn’t ne- 


cessarily mean one is aban- 
doned by God! But if you know 
that you have God, you will 
say, aS we say at home, “God 
knows.” Africans know that 
God is in them and with them 
and is not far from them. 
What I’m trying to say is that 
we bring God into every ac- 
tion, every moment, instead of 
at only a certain time, at a cer- 
tain level, and in certain con- 
ditions, which, I think, is true 
in the West. 


Gasque: You've been accused 
of syncretism, if not worse. Yet 
your ministry has been benefi- 
cial to many people. Why do 
you think your ministry has 
been so controversial? 


Milingo: I don’t think it is con- 
troversial! I think we’re talk- 
ing about the past. It has been 
controversial. And perhaps 
justifiably so. Just yesterday I 
_ was talking with an Italian pri- 
est who said that the first time 
he listened to my preaching he 
was convinced I was not up-to- 
date theologically. He expected 
me to explain the Bible with a 
knowledge of (scientific or aca- 
demic) exegesis, to give an im- 
pression of the studies I have 
done (which would only serve 
my vainglory, not the people). 
He noticed that my explana- 
tion did not depend on my in- 
telligence. I explain the Bible 
with the Bible. I prove that 
what one text is saying is true 
by quoting another text. I rec- 
ognize the truth from what is 
in both the Old Testament and 
the New Testament. For exam- 
ple, Ezekiel 7 speaks of the 
coming disaster in terms of the 
-four winds and the four cor- 
ners of the world. Now the 
Second Letter to Timothy 3 
says that in the last times this 
and that will happen. And if 


you put together Ezekiel 7 and 
I Timothy 3, it’s true! Look at 
the Word if you want to find 
out what’s happening in the 
world! And you will not say 
God is cruel when he actually 
will bring disaster, because he 
has warned of it through Eze- 
kiel and Paul. In this way he 
has warned people about these 
things. 

My preaching is not all de- 
pendent on the knowledge of 
exegesis, but focuses on prov- 
ing the truth of the Bible by an- 
other Bible text. Not only does 
God help us to discover that it 
is true that the Bible is a living 
Word, as Jesus says, but also 
that the Bible has a meaning 
for people. Jesus Christ himself 
says he is the way, the truth, 
and the life [John 14:7]. The 
Word is revealed as a person, 
and therefore we should be- 
come like him and be able, as 
he says, to do great things. In 
this ordinary way we can make 
the Bible a reality that is appli- 
cable to our life. 

This Italian priest only under- 
stood this after the experience 
of being with me. He had the 
same prejudice which many 
people have. I never meant to 
be controversial; it’s just that 
some don’t want to see the 
truth. 


Gasque: Could you tell me 


The Gospel light 


shines in every 


segment of 
society. 


something of your contact 
with the charismatic move- 
ment? Some have said that 
the charismatic movement 
has ebbed, especially in the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. But 
from the way I hear you talk- 
ing, the Spirit seems to be 
alive and well. 


Milingo: We cannot say every- 
thing is positive. There are 
some negative things in the 
charismatic movement. For 
instance, there have been peo- 
ple who thought that they 
were the only ones inspired 
and they overlooked the au- 
thority of the parish priest. 
They say that he has no 
“charismatic” experience, and 
therefore he doesn’t use the 


Holy Spirit. 
This hasn’t helped the char- 
ismatic movement. There 


have also been some people 
who clearly had gifts, but they 
did not have the theological 
background, the fundamen- 
tals, to go with these gifts. 

So after a few years of using 
their gifts, they became worn 
out. They found the cupboard 
empty and felt the pinch of it. 
There is a lot to learn and be 
sorry for that has happened so 
far. There are others who 
have become leaders of the 
charismatic movement (I’m 
(continued on p.22) 
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Making Waves 


A Conversation with Mary Snowden 


Mary Snowden is a Berke- 
ley-based painter who teach- 
es painting at the California 
College of Arts and Crafts. 

We talked about her work 
at her Berkeley home, 
which felt like walking into 
one of her paintings—full of 
light, flowers and the odd 
and interesting objects she 
and her husband collect for 
their still-lifes. 


Artistic Beginnings 


I decided to become an artist 
very early in life—probably 
when I was around five or six 
years old—and I didn’t ever 
change my mind. 

I liked to paint, and my aunt 
talked my mother into getting 
me art lessons. But whether I 
would have stuck to it with- 
out that encouragement, I 
don’t know. 
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My art teacher was a very in- 
teresting woman. She taught at 
Penn State during the thirties, 
but with the Depression, atti- 
tudes about women shifted 
and she was the first to be let 
go. By the time I knew her she 
was trying to eke out a living 
teaching painting to kids on 
Saturday. Hers was a rather 
grim existence. 

But she was a Christian, and 
even with all the difficulty in 
her life she had a great spirit. I 
took lessons from her from my 
childhood on, until I was 
about 16 and got more interest- 
ed in dating and so forth. 

I went away to college and 
studied art history at Brown 
University in Rhode Island. 
Then I got a master’s degree in 
art at UC Berkeley. 


Style 


When I was a kid and was 


doing all that painting it was: 
very realistic. But when I went 
away to college in the late fif- 
ties abstract expressionism was 
big. I was very influenced by 
that and started painting ab- 
stractly and did so for a long |; 
time. I was doing paintings. 
that had machine images in 
them and the machine images. 
got simpler and simpler, until 
I was down to a very minimal 
image. 


Becoming a Christian 


As a child, two people had a 
major influence on my life:: 
one was my art teacher, who) 
was a Christian, and the other’ 
was my grandmother, who) 
was also a Christian. They’ 
were both positive examples; 
for me. I also went to church) 
with some neighbors, and I! 
liked it. It’s hard to say why II 
wasn’t a Christian all those: 


years, but when | was young I 


never made a Christian com- : 


mitment; going to church was 
just something I did. But 
somehow Christianity always 
lurked in the back of my mind. 

What brought a commitment 
up was my daughter Rachel's 
birth in the late seventies. Up 
to then, I’d had two basic prob- 
lems with Christianity. One 
was that I had gone to a Presby- 
terian church—I'd liked it, and 
nobody forced me to go—but it 
was a very liberal church, and 
they’d taken anything mystical 
or spiritual out of Christianity. 
They never dealt with Christ’s 
resurrection. It was all just 
about ethics and being a good 
person; consequently, their 
message was very bland. In- 
stinctively, I recognized the 
duplicity in that, because you’d 
read one thing in the Bible, 
and they’d ignore it and go off 
in a different direction. 

The other problem I had was 
that, to me, the whole image of 
Christ and Christianity seemed 
weak. That attitude is some- 
what egocentric, but, at the 
same time, I felt like I’d had to 
struggle a lot to survive as a 
woman in painting, and in my 
own way I was into toughness. 
You know, the “Let’s be tough 
about this, let’s get out there 
and do it!” attitude. There was 
something about Christianity 
that seemed too sweet or nice. 
I was 35 when Rachel, my first 
child, was born, and I was 
overwhelmed by how much I 
‘loved her. I hadn’t expected 
‘that or anticipated what being 
a mother was going to be like. I 
was so overwhelmed by that 
love and felt it an empowering 
“experience. 

[remember thinking that 
when Christ talked about love 
it obviously meant something 
much stronger than I had ever 


taken it to mean; that there 
was something tough or em- 
powering in that experience. 
Love wasn’t soft or mushy. 
Having the baby and thinking 
about love made me think 
about Christianity. 

I went along, mulling it over, 
for about two years after Rach- 
el was born. I’d think about 
some issue and I’d sit down 
and read a magazine and there 
would be an article on what I 
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Wehere: and Died Flowers 


was thinking about. Then, in 
1978, it finally became very 
clear to me that I really did be- 
lieve it. I’d sorted it all through 
in my mind and I really did be- 
lieve in Christ. But I kept put- 
ting off any kind of decision. I 
had these fantasies that if I be- 
came a Christian God would 
make me get rid of all the 
clothes in my closet and would 
make me stop painting and 
other unpleasant things. 

After a while I figured out 
that I’d actually made the deci- 
sion, and I was just going 
around in circles in my mind. 
It was Mother’s Day, and I 
thought that was appropriate 
because my becoming a moth- 
er had started it all. So I prayed 
and made the commitment 


and that was it. 
Painting and Being a Christian 


I really was not sure what it 
was going to mean if I became 
a Christian. I wasn’t sure how 
my commitment was going to 
affect my painting. I had no 
idea if the Bible supported the 
idea of painting. So I thought, 
“Well, if this means I have to © 
give up painting, then that’s 


what it means.” 


I’d always had a secret desire 
to be a missionary, so I thought 
that when I became a Christ- 
tian maybe God would change 
my life and I’d end up in Afri- 
ca or somewhere and never 
paint again. And that was all 
right. 

But my Christian commit- 
ment has been, over the long 
run, very strengthening to- 
ward my painting. I think I 
sensed that immediately. It’s 
funny, but before becoming a 
Christian I used to have a 
battle with myself about paint- 
ing. I’d painted for so long— 
ever since I was a kid—that it 
seemed inevitable that I would 
be a painter. And I’d often 
thought to my self, “Do I 
(continued on p.29) 
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Innovators 


Interview with Mary Dorr 


founder of the Angel Awards, 
an Academy Awards-type program 
which rewards not only the quality 
but the moral impact of a production 


Radix: How did the idea for the 
Angel Awards originate? 


Mary Dorr: In 1974 I was na- 
tional public relations director 
of volunteer activities with the 
American Bible Society, and 
before that I was national pres- 
ident of American Women in 
Radio and Television. From 
those experiences, I knew both 
the religious and the secular 
sides of communications. 

When I took a position with 
Religion and Media in 1974, I 
suggested to the board that we 
take a positive approach. We 
knew what was wrong with 
the moral values in our coun- 
try and we knew the people 
who declined to take a moral 
stand, but what we wanted to 
do was work with writers, pro- 
ducers, networks, and local sta- 
tions—with every facet of 
communications—to encour- 
age positive moral portrayals. 
Media has a great moral and 
social influence in our coun- 
try, of course. 

It took three years, until 1977, 
to get our ideas off the ground. 
We wanted to say “thank you” 
to the people in decision- 
making positions in the media 
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who care about the morals of 


our country and turn out good 
productions. And we wanted 
to address every possible ave- 
nue of communication: pho- 
tography, videos, radio, televi- 
sion, motion pictures, books, 
the stage, and record albums— 
all of which are important in 
our culture. 

So we developed a reward 
system, if you will, to acknowl- 
edge those who are doing their 
very best, in the opinion of the 
judges, in whatever they pro- 
duce. We had no idea at that 
time that our work would 
grow into an international or- 
ganization, but it did. 


Radix: How do you rate the 
nominees for the awards? 


Dorr: Nominees are rated on a 
point system of one to ten; not 
as judged against any other 
production in that category, 
but against excellence in gener- 
al, “ten” being excellent. We 
try to judge in terms of a 
work’s recall value—the im- 
pression it leaves. How impor- 
tant was its recall value in 
your mind? Did it change your 
life? Will you remember it 
very positively in the future? 


If the judges consider the 
work as something that was 
nice, but without great impact, 
they might give it a score of six 
or seven points. But if it really 
shook them up, if it was unfor-- 
gettable, then it scores a nine: 
or ten. The works scoring 
nines and tens go on to anoth- 
er panel, which also evaluates: 
them. That panel is composed 
of civic and media leaders who) 
are members of the Angel 
Awards Committee. 


Radix: There are so many cate-: 
gories of awards, it seems like a: 
lot of research would have to) 
be done. Do these people nom-- 
inate themselves, or does the: 
board for the Angel Awards: 


nominate them? 


Dorr: The Silver Angel Award 


is competitive, and we usually 
give out anywhere from 100 to 
150 awards. The Gold Angel 
winners—four or five each 
year—are selected by the board. 
The Gold Angel is the highest 
award that we give. For in- 
stance, a few years ago the King 
and Queen of Tonga flew in to 
receive the international Gold 
Angel, because their govern- 
ment, their school system, and 
everything public in Tonga re- 
volves around Christian prin- 
ciples. They have one of the 
highest literacy rates in the 
world. The Gold Angel awards 
are lifetime achievement 
awards. 


Radix: The Angel Awards 
have been an enormous un- 
dertaking, especially the first 
time. Did you have much sup- 
port for the idea? 


Dorr: Not really. The board at 
that time thought the idea 
wouldn’t go over, and expected 
only a handful of people at the 
ceremony. But I said I didn’t 
want to stage anything unless 
we let the whole nation know 
| about it. I sent entry blanks all 
over the country. I was Califor- 
nia Mother of the Year in 1977, 
and when I attended the na- 
tional convention I told the 
mothers from all the different 
states about the Angel Awards 
so that they could go home 
and talk about it. 

I had been, as I mentioned 
earlier, national president of 
American Women in Radio 
‘and Television, which in- 
cludes all the women broad- 
casting executives. I also knew 
‘many of the men at the net- 
works. So I went to their ivory 
towers in New York City and 


asked them, “If we have an 
Angel Award, would you sup- 
port it?” And every single one 
said, “It’s about time.” They 
sent the information out over 
their telexes and newsletters to 
all their affiliates around the 
country, and we had over 1100 
people attend that first ceremo- 
ny at the Century Plaza Hotel 
in 1977. And ever since then 
it’s always been a sellout. 

This year Hanna Barbera, 
who have come out with the 
Old Testament on home vid- 
eo, are going to receive a Gold 
Angel. Jane Wyatt, the mother 
on Father Knows Best, will be 
one of the presenters. All the 
presenters have been really 
outstanding. 


Radix: Has the Hollywood 
community been very recep- 
tive to the whole idea? 


Dorr: Well, it’s all relative. 
They enter their work, and 
they seem very excited, and 
they come to the awards cere- 
mony. Hollywood has many 
atheists and many people who 
possibly might not be in favor 
of what we are doing, but, at 
least so far, they haven't given 
us too rough a time. 


hen I took this job 
with Religion in Media, one 
very prominent producer said, 
“If you really want to be a suc- 
cess in this business, whether 
in movies, television, or what- 
ever, take any five of the Ten 
Commandments, it doesn’t 
matter which, and break them 
every half hour.” Now we’re 
talking about incest, theft, and 
murder, among other things. 
You couldn’t have anything 
worse. And I looked him 
straight in the eye, and I said, 


“This is your formula for suc- 
cess?” And he said, “Who can 
knock it? You know anybody 
more powerful than I am in 
Hollywood?” So that’s when I 
very quietly made up my 
mind, saying “What can we do 
when there are powerful peo- 
ple who feel this strongly 
about the media, to combat 
this in our own way?” . 

About four years ago I got a 
call one day from New York, 
and a man said, “You don’t 
know me, but this past Febru- 
ary I won an Angel Award.” I 
said, “Congratulations! If you 
won an Angel Award you cer- 
tainly deserved it.” And he 
said, “Well, I’m in New York 
City, at a pay phone, and I 
don’t have much change so 
I’m going to talk fast, but I 
want you to know something: 
If you ever get discouraged, 
Mary Dorr, please don’t be. I 
came here to New York and 
knocked on all the doors, and I 
got nowhere. Finally, in very 
great discouragement, I said to 
an administrative assistant to 
the vice president of program- 
ming at one of the networks, ‘I 
won an Angel Award for the 
last production I did, and I’ve 
got one that’s even greater in 
its impact in mind. I’m sorry 
he doesn’t have time to talk to 
me.’ And she said, ‘You've got 
an Angel Award? Just a mo- 
ment.’ She disappeared, and 
came back in about three min- 
utes and said, ‘He’s in confer- 
ence, but if you care to wait, 
he’ll see you.’ The program- 
ming vice president came out 
of his meeting and he was very 
excited. And I now have a ma- 
jor contract.” 

We don’t hear these things 
very often, but we’re thrilled to 
know that the awards are hav- 
ing an impact. @ 
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Vincent 


reviewed by Sharon Gallagher 


In his filmVincent, director 
Paul Cox offers an immersion 
into Van Gogh's experience 
rather than a perspective on 
the artists life. The film com- 
bines footage of places where 
Van Gogh lived interspersed 
with his paintings and enact- 
ments of paintings such as 
“The Potato Eaters.” 

What emerges, besides the 
sheer beauty of the images, is 
Van Gogh's extraordinary 
commitment to his unique 
vision, despite public indiffer- 
ence (only one of his paintings 
was purchased within his life- 
time). His passion to paint car- 
ried Van Gogh through a life 
of mental anguish and con- 
stant poverty, which left him 
continually dependent on his 
brother's charity. Van Gogh 
persevered because of an inter- 
nal need to paint, but at the 
same time he seemed to have 
a strange sense of his role for 
posterity. (He tells his brother 
that “Vincent” will be easier 
than “Van Gogh” for people 
of all nationalities to pro- 
nounce.) 

Van Gogh's letters show him 
to be insightful and expressive 
with words, as well as paint, 
which makes viewing Vincent 
an intense experience. Most 
movies are action-oriented 
dramas which may _ contain 
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Film 


only a line or two of signifi- 
cant dialogue in an entire pro- 
duction. Vincent has sentence 
after sentence that you'd like 
to stop and think about, but if 
you do you miss the next line. 

The letter excerpts provide a 
chronological framework for 
Vincent's life, but there are 
some obvious gaps and 
events that are left unex- 
plained. 

Some of Vincent's early let- 
ters convey his enthusiastic 
decision to become an evan- 
gelist. But the film doesn't tell 
what happened to that ambi- 
tion. Other sources tell us that 
as an evangelist in Belgium he 
worked with poor coal miners 
teaching their children, nurs- 
ing them when they were sick 
and giving them all his mate- 
rial possesions. 

The reaction of the ecclesias- 
tical authorities to all this was 
to dismiss Van Gogh as being 
mad. Years later his friend 
Gauguin commented,”Contra- 
ry to the teachings of his in- 
structors, the wise men of Hol- 
land, Vincent believed in a Je- 
sus who loved the poor.” 

After this rejection, Van 
Gogh turned his back on orga- 
nized religion and sought sol- 
ace in his painting. In his last 
years, he did, in fact, spend 
time in a monastery, but one 


which had been turned into 
an insane asylum. 

As Van Gogh's world disin- 
tegrated, painting became an 
attempt to gain a hold on sani- 
ty. Toward the end of his life 
this need seemed to acceler- 
ate-he produced a painting a 
day in the last seventy days of 
his life and then killed him- 
self. Cox conveys this mad- 
dening pace with rapid, jerky 
camera movement, but here, 
as elsewhere in the film, the 
movement was distracting— 
attracting too much attention 
to the film technique. The ma- 
terial, both visual and verbal, 
is powerful enough to warrant © 
a simple presentation. 

Ironically, as Van Gogh 
veered deeper into madness, 
his paintings seemed to be: 
filled with more life and joy. 
His paintings of sunflowers, . 
olive and almond trees sing ; 
with color, especially when 
compared to his earlier, dark- - 
toned portrayals of the poor. It: 
is as if in nature he found a} 
better expression for his ideal-- 
ism than he had found in hu-- 
manity. 

In a letter to his brother not! 
quoted in this film, he writes,, 
“T have a terrible need of— 
shall I say the word—religion. 
Then I go out and paint the: 
stars.” 


Joni Mitchell 


reviewed by Dan Oullette 


Chalk Mark in a Rain Storm by 
[oni Mitchell. Geffen Records. 


[oni Mitchell’s new LP follows 
ner excellent 1985 album Dog 
Eat Dog with more of the same 
yrically and musically. On 
Chalk Mark in a Rain Storm, 
itchell again goes modern pop 
with subtle synthesizer phrases, 
rum programming, and elec- 
trical guitar delays in a rhyth- 
ic groove that stays in the 
idtempo range. She also con- 
inues to tackle social and politi- 
cal themes, including the idola- 
try of materialism and the mis- 
ery of war. 

The first two cuts, the catchy 
“My Secret Place” (with vocals 
by Peter Gabriel) and the 
smooth “Number One,” sound 
like retreads from Dog Eat Dog. 
But the next number, “Lakota,” 
is a fresh, poignant lament 
about North American Indians 
displaced from their tribal 
lands. The piece opens with 
Iron Eyes Cody singing a 
mournful chant and continues 
with Mitchell commenting on 
the plight of the Native Ameri- 
cans: “Kennelled in metered 
boxes/Red dogs in debt to you” 
and “We have seen the tram- 
pled rainbows/In the smoke of 
cars.” The slow, reflective “The 


and Ruben Blades 


MUSIC 


Tea Leaf Prophecy” follows. It 
is a short story of an innocent 
woman who plants a victory 
garden in WWII, marries a sol- 
dier, and later faces the world- 
shattering reality of Hiroshi- 
ma. Throughout the piece, 
Mitchell chillingly sings, 
“Study war no more/Lay down 
your arms.” Another anti-war 
song, “The Beat of Black 
Wings,” is full of fluttering 
percussion by Manu Katché 
and swaying synthesizer wash- 
es. The song is an angry cri- 
tique of the Vietnam War and 
its aftermath, written from the 
perspective of a veteran whose 
life has been ruined. 

The theme of unbridled con- 
sumerism weaves through the 
record. “Snakes and Ladders” 
is a yuppie Barbie-and-Ken-in- 
a-shopping-mall love song. He 
“save up happy hour for her,” 
while she engaged in a superfi- 
cial world of “privileged chat- 
ter’ and proudly wears a dia- 
mond choker (both literally 
and metaphorically). Mitchell 
expands on the life-of-luxury 


mentality in “The Reoccurring 


Dream,” an expose of our soul- 
less, spiritless culture that wor- 
ships the glamorous and easy 
life and seeks salvation in 
science and technology. Mitch- 


ell uses a taped collage of voic- 
es from commercials that inter- 
sect her lyrics (“They offer re- 
lief for the purchase/Love is a 
bottle/Love on four wheels” 
and “If you use this shampoo/ 
True love will come to you”) 
and brings home the absurdity 
of the notion that goods will 
save us. 

Willie Nelson joins Mitchell 
in a beautiful duet of “Cool 
Water,” a 1936 song updated to 
show how toxic landfills are 
destroying our most valuable 
natural resources. But not all 
the cuts on this record are so 
serious. “Dancing Clown” is a 
fun song that ends side one, 
while side two closes with a 
quiet, acoustic guitar tune, “A 
Bird That Whistles,” based on 
the traditional, “Corrina Corri- 
na.” It’s a real beauty. It’s also a 
reminder that while Mitchell 
has gone modern musically 
and socially aware lyrically, she 
can still exquisitely sing a sim- 
ple love song. 


Nothing But the Truth by Ru- 
bén Blades. Elektra Records. 


This is Panamanian-born sal- 
sa star Rubén Blades’s first LP 


in English after an excellent 
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triad of records in Spanish on 
Elektra: Buscando America, Es- 
cenas, and Agua de Luna. De- 
spite the Spanish lyrics of 
those LPs, Blades acquired a 
significant U.S. following and 
even made the leap into film 
with roles in Crossover 
Dreams and, recently, Milagro 
Beanfield War. It was in Cross- 
over Dreams that Blades 
played a New York City salsa 
musician who sold his soul to 
make it big by crossing over 
into the flash-in-the-pan pop 
music market. So, when I 
heard Blades was making this 
album, I wondered if the lure 
of success was going to ad- 
versely affect his poignant, so- 
cially aware lyrics and vibrant 
music. Well, Nothing But the 
Truth is no sellout. Rather, it 
is a strong collection of well- 
crafted, pensive songs. 

Lou Reed and Elvis Costello 
both collaborated with Blades 
in writing several tunes. “The 
Miranda Syndrome,” a rhyth- 
mic cooker set to blaze by Bra- 
zilian Paulinho Da Costa’s 
squealing percussion and Co- 
stello’s acoustic guitar, is about 
false promises that manipulate 
innocent victims into believ- 
ing a Coca Cola dream of 
America. “The Calm Before 
the Storm,” written by Reed 
and Blades, is a dramatic, gut- 
wrenching number of impend- 
ing tragedy (“While the or- 
chestra plays, they build barri- 
cades to help close the doors”) 
with Reed contributing what 
Blades calls guitar-screaming, 
electric Irish lullabye licks. 
Two other Reed-Blades com- 
positions are the catchy mid- 
tempo rocker, “Letters to the 
Vatican,” and the slow ballad, 
“Hopes on Hold,” which 
Blades considers to be one of 
the best melodies he’s ever 
written. 
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The best cuts of the LP, how- 
ever, are the songs written 
solely by Blades. “The Hit,” a 
rousing, percussive number, is 
a vividly sketched story of the 
violence of street life in U.S. 
barrios. “In Salvador” is a 
haunting piece about death 
squad assassinations per- 
formed in a reggae beat with 
timbales accentuating the 
rhythm (the song is dedicated 
to Herbert Anaya, the head of 
El Salvador’s Human Rights 
Commission, who was a vic- 
tim of the squads). Blades also 
performs a great tongue-in- 
cheek, finger-snapping, ‘50s 
number, “Ollie’s Doo-Wop” 
(“We'll make sure there’s no 
war with Nicaragua, only hu- 
manitarian deaths... Foreign 
lives are made of such disorder 
they all deserve to die”), and 
then tugs at the emotions in 
“The Letter,” a slow, gentle 
tune about the tragedy of Aids. 
“Chameleons,” (written with 
Carlos Rios) is a scorching 
dance number with bata drum- 
ming that castigates control- 
hinge = rulers “who “are 
“hypnotizing millions” in a 
time “when mediocrity shines 
and faith lives undercover.” 
There is no mediocrity on 
this LP, not even with the jazz 
and samba-flavored “I Can’t 
Say” that Sting contributed to 
the album. Beauty plus energy 
plus lots of social conscience 
equals an outstanding effort. 


talking about Europe and here 
in Italy) that certainly weren't 
chosen to be leaders because 
they had special charismatic 
gifts of leadership through the 
power of the Holy Spirit. 
But rather they were chosen 


because they are clever talkers 
who may be gifted administra- 
tively and can put things to- 
gether so that the people are 
impressed. But this is not the 
purpose of being a leader in 
the charismatic movement 
and it has caused a lot of suf- 
fering. It has also led to a natu- 
ral sense of rivalry among po- 
tential leaders in the move- 
ment who wonder who will be 
chosen to lead in the future. 
But there is still a lot more that 
can be achieved, if only one re- 
flects upon the responsibility 
we have been given. Accord- 
ing to St. Thomas, and even 
the Gospel itself, people who 
have received much will have 
much demanded of them. 
Simply raising up one’s flag to 
say, “I have the gift of exor- 
cism. I’ve got a gift of healing. 
I’ve got a gift of prophecy,” and 
dwelling on these gifts without 
seeing the responsibility that 
goes with them is completely 
wrong. Renewal means the re- 
newal of one’s life as well. 

As with John the Baptist, one 
has to understand that the role 
of service is to be handled with 
all conscientiousness, and to 
know, as Jesus says, that the 
people one serves are your 
masters. They are the ones at 
the table; you should be stand- 
ing around to serve, rather 
than trying to make them sub- 
jects that you can command as 
you wish—which is complete- 
ly out of order. 


Gasque: How can Christians in 
Europe and North America 
best show their solidarity with 
African believers in the strug- 
gle against apartheid? 


Milingo: Apartheid is based on 
religion, but in the end, of 
course, the ties that really bind 
this kind of racism are eco- 


nomic. Apartheid is based ona 
Calvinistic theology that views 
the development of wealth as 
a sign of blessing. A separate 
belief is that some races re- 
ceive good favors from God 
and others do not. The ill- 
favored groups are con- 
demned by the mere fact that 
| they are poor, supposedly less 
intelligent, and unfit to be the 
“cream of society.” Of course, it 
| is the white people who con- 
| sider themselves the children 
| of God. The wealth has been 
| given to them. On the basis of 
| religion, apartheid is a sign of 
| how God has blessed each and 
every race differently. 

It ultimately comes down to 
economics, however, because 
those who are buying and sell- 
ing and exchanging and doing 
business in and with South 
Africa see their economic in- 
terests as more significant than 
the fight against racism. They 
feel that blood is thicker than 
water, and that the whites in 
South Africa may live at the 
mercy of the blacks tomorrow. 
Therefore, there is no propen- 
sity for fighting against this ra- 
| cism if it will endanger the fu- 
ture stake of the white people 
in South Africa. These are 
some of the things working 
against the realization of 
peace. 

What is my advice? My prob- 
lem is that I am black, and my 
ancestors come from South 
Africa. We came to Zambia in 
1835 from Durban. We belong 
to the Zulu tribes that inhabit 
Mozambique, Malawi, and 
Zambia, as well as South Afri- 
ca. As such, I feel the unfair- 
ness of the way South Africans 
treat the blacks there. It is very, 
very unfair, because, in the 
history of South Africa, the 
“blacks who have worked to 
produce the gold and all the 


wealth for the white people 
have had little political in- 
fluence. The history of South 
Africa is so sad, because the 
white man tries to make the 
world believe he is essential to 
South Africa, that he has de- 
veloped South Africa, and all 
that one sees depends on his 
thinking. It is not true at all. I 
do hope a solution will be 
found. If not, the justice of 
God must be called upon it. 


Gasque: Can you see anyone 
on the horizon who can be a 
peacemaker? 


Milingo: It is not easy to point 
to one person. I think Bishop 
Tutu has done a great deal. 
Prayer is extremely important, 
and I’m sure many people are 
praying with extreme serious- 
ness. 


Gasque: Where do you see the 
Church going in the 21st cen- 
tury? What is your hope for 
the Church? 


Milingo: The Gospel light 
shines in every segment of so- 
ciety. Ephesians 4 speaks of the 
“new person” in Christ and 
then of each and every one of 
us being given gifts. The mini- 
stry of the laity must be devel- 
oped. 

I am not going to be judged 
on being the father of a family 
or a mother, because these are 
special responsibilities de- 
manding qualities given to 
others. I find it difficult to 
preach to the five year old. But 
a Christian teacher who has 
been trained to approach chil- 
dren can preach the Gospel to 
the five year old, which I, with 
all my years of theological 
training, am unable to do. And 
how embarrassed I am! 

Now I’m trying to learn how 


to speak to the youth. But there 
are others who know how to 
do this already. It is important 
to know that God has given us 
all the gifts and that the Gospel 
must be preached at every stage 
of human life. The priest is 
sometimes only capable of one 
aspect or method of preaching 
the Gospel. The laity are al- 
ready in different fields in their 
own professions; if they are 
convinced Christians, they are 
able, by divine providence, to 
find ways to permeate the 
whole of their life with the 
presence of God. This is very 
important. 

We should also know that 
sanctity is not for a select 
group. We're all called to sanc- 
tity. But sanctity has a variety. 
The sanctity of the parents is 
not the sanctity of the priest. 
The sanctity of the doctor is not 
the sanctity of the priest. There 
is one God and one Spirit, but 
God offers various services 
through various gifts, operat- 
ing in various circumstances 
and environments. The laity 
must live their faith. Sanctity 
is for our whole Christian 
body. How we will be credited 
in heaven will depend on our 
measure of love for God and 
for our neighbor, not on our 
professional status, priestly or 
otherwise. 


Gasque: To that I can only add 
hearty agreement, and thank 
you. 

Our interview with Monsig- 
nor Milingo was conducted 
by Laurel Gasque, a Canadian 
cultural historian and a con- 
tributing editor of Radix, in 
his office in Rome in Novem- 
ber 1987, following a month 
long Synod of Catholic Bish- 
ops that had considered the 
role of the laity in the church 
and society. 
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Bible continued 


and doing?” 

It is a very impressive thing 
to be able to outline the book 
of Romans from memory. It is 
a very impressive thing to be 
able to list the seven churches 
in Revelation 2-3 in order and 
summarize the Lord’s message 
to each. It is a very impressive 
thing even to be able to unlock 
the treasure chest of rich sym- 
bolism of the book of Revela- 
tion. 

But we fool ourselves if we 
act as though the church was 
only a place to acquire knowl- 
edge of the “deposit of the 
faith.” James puts it best, 
though his is only one in a 
chorus of Biblical voices: 

“Do not merely listen to the 
word, and so deceive your- 
selves. Do what it says. Any- 
one who listens to the word 
but does not do what it says is 
like a man who looks at his 
face in a mirror and, after 
looking at himself, goes away 
and immediately forgets what 
he looks like. But the man 
who looks intently into the 
perfect law that gives freedom, 
and continues to do this, not 
forgetting what he has heard, 
but «doing it—he will be 
blessed in what he does (James 
1:22-25)2 

Are you a Sunday School 
teacher? What do you teach 
Sunday after Sunday—and 
what difference is it making in 
your life and in the lives of 
those around you? 

Are you a preacher? What do 
you preach Sunday after Sun- 
day—and what difference is it 
making in your life and in the 
lives of those around you? 

Are you attending a church 
regularly? What are you hear- 
ing Sunday after Sunday—and 
what difference does it make 
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in your life and the lives of 
those around you? 

Biblical reading that does not 
lead to Biblical doing cannot be 
called Biblical at all. Biblical in- 
terpretation that does not lead 
to personal and social transfor- 
mation cannot be called Bibli- 
cal at all. It was in the crucible 
of formative spirituality, com- 
munity growth, and mission 
that the books of the Bible 
came to be written; to separ- 
ate that message from forma- 
tive spirituality, community 
growth, and mission, there- 
fore, is to deny the character of 
the Bible itself, and the faith it 
represents and embodies. 

In a recent issue of Radix, Os 
Guinness reminded us that ac- 
cording to the Christian Scrip- 
tures, “responsibility is inher- 
ent in knowing.” In order to 
have the mind of Christ in our 
reading and studying of the 
Bible, we must never divorce 
knowing and doing. We must 
develop in our lives an ongo- 
ing relationship between re- 
flection and action, between 
knowing and doing, so that the 
one informs and empowers 
the other. 


The loss of community 


There is a second “American” 
reading of the Bible to which I 
want to draw attention. In 
some ways, I think, this one is 
even more problematic and in- 
sidious than the knowing- 
doing dichotomy I have just 
mentioned. This second pair of 
reading glasses lies at the heart 
of what for many persons it 
means to be American. I am 
speaking of the privatistic and 
individualistic approach we 
have to life in general, and to 
our understanding of Biblical 
Christianity in particular. 

Along with his associates, 


Robert Bellah has recently 
studied Individualism and 
Commitment in American 
Life. Chapter three of their 
book, Habits of the Heart, is en- 
titled “Finding Oneself,” and is 
devoted to the issue of self- 
reliance. Bellah draws atten- 
tion to the “rites of passage” 
by which a young person 
becomes an “individual’— 
leaving home and _ leaving 
church among them. In a fasci- 
nating contrast to Biblical 
thought, Bellah shows that 
Americans understand that the | 
best, if not the only, way we 
make up our deepest beliefs is 
in the isolation of our private 
selves. That is, we believe that 
we find ourselves by looking ; 
inward! 

Bellah goes on to observe that: 
we have replaced duty with 
utility. Self-expression, he 
argues, has unseated authority. 
“Clearly,” he writes, “the 
meaning of one’s life for most 
Americans is to become one’s 
Own person, almost to give 
birth to oneself.” 

More recently, Allan Bloom 
has written in The Closing of' 
the American Mind of the: 
“unbroken...progress of free- 
dom and equality” in America,, 
a progress that has left in its: 
wake only the individual who) 
is the final arbiter of truth. 

But even this truth is rela-. 
tive, for, as Bloom decries, no) 
one would dare to presume: 
that his or her truth was the: 
truth for someone else. This, 
he imagines, is the age of 
“different strokes for different: 
folks,” the age where our edu- 
cational institutions are com-: 
mitted to teaching us to be: 
open. He writes: 

“Openness—and the relati- 
vism that makes it the only 
plausible stance in the face of 
various claims to truth and 


| various ways of life and kinds 
| of human beings—is the great 
insight of our times. The true 
| believer is the real danger.” 

In his view, our commit- 
ment to openness has not 
come without a price, for along 
the way we have had to abort 
our commitments to anything 
else—to ideals, to one another. 
“Our openness means we do 
not need others. Thus what is 
advertised as a great opening is 
a great closing.” De Tocqueville 
'was right when he declared 
'that “in democratic societies, 
each citizen is habitually busy 
with the contemplation of a 
very petty object, which is him- 
fet. 

This focus on the individual 
results in some interesting 
misconstruals of Biblical 
thought—yet, most of us are 
unaware that at this point we 
need a checkup on our eye- 
glasses prescription. So steeped 
in our individualistic focus are 
we that we are surprised to dis- 
cover that we have this focus, 
and that other ways of viewing 
the world are possible, perhaps 
even preferable. Let me men- 
tion a few examples. 

Romans 1 and Homosexuality. 

Let me turn your attention 
first to Romans 1:24-27. This 
has been a pivotal text in the 
debate regarding a Biblical per- 
spective on homosexuality, 
and rightly so, since it is one of 
the few texts that appears to 
deal directly with the issue. A 
“typically American” (if one 
may dare to use the phrase) 
reading of this text is that of 
John Boswell, whose study of 
Christianity, Social Tolerance, 
and Homosexuality is oft- 
quoted in this regard. Accord- 
ing to Boswell, Paul regards 
homosexual acts as extraordi- 
nary and peculiar, but not mo- 
Tally reprehensible. His argu- 


ment presupposes that in Ro- 
mans 1 Paul is describing some 
specifiable group of homosexu- 
ally-oriented persons whose 
personal journeys have led 
them beyond heterosexual ac- 
tivity into homosexual behav- 
ior. 
That is, Paul is thinking bio- 
graphically of certain individu- 
als who chose homosexuality. 
But, Boswell argues, because 
some persons do not choose 
homosexuality but are in fact 
born with a predisposition to 
homosexuality, Paul’s discus- 
sion is irrelevant. Paul con- 
demns homosexual acts by het- 
erosexual people, but has noth- 
ing to say regarding persons 
with a natural orientation to- 
ward homosexuality. 

There are two problems at 
work here. The first is the sim- 
ple fact that Paul, and with him 
the ancient world, apparently 
had no concept of sexual orien- 
tation. This is a modern idea 
that must be read back into the 
text. The second is more im- 
portant to our discussion here, 
for Boswell’s reading of Ro- 
mans 1 incorporates our con- 
cern with the fate of individu- 
als before God, and, in this con- 
text at least, Paul has nothing 
whatsoever to say on this topic. 

Reading Romans 1:24-27 with- 
in its context, beginning with 


Romans 1:16-17, reveals that 
Paul is concerned above all 
with the righteousness 
(dikaiosyne) of God, which ac- 
cording to 1:18-32, is manifest 
in God’s wrath against the un- 
righteousness (adikia) of hu- 
manity. 

Paul offers no list of sins as 
the cause of human alienation 
from God. He does not argue 
on a case-by-case basis that eve- 
ry single individual has first 
known and then rejected God. 
Rather, his is a cosmic, all- 
embracing portrait: All of hu- 
manity has fallen under con- 
demnation. The human family 
is sick, and the consequence of 
this malaise is the diseased be- 
havior listed in these verses— 
homosexuality, boasting, diso- 
bedience to parents, and so on. 

Paul is not explaining why 
this or that person is a homo- 
sexual; he is using the exis- 
tence of homosexuality as 
proof of human depravity. 
Paul’s charge is a corporate in- 
dictment of pagan society, not 
a narrative about how and 
why some persons have cho- 
sen homosexuality. 

We Americans see suffering 
and we say, Why does that per- 
son deserve to suffer? We see 
success and we inquire, What 
did she do to climb the ladder 
so quickly? We look at the 
street peopie of our cities and 
we exclaim, Well, if that fellow 
wanted to work he could! We 
look for individual cause-and- 
effect patterns. Paul, and with 
him many of the Biblical writ- 
ers, looks at the cosmic scene, 
the apocalyptic “long view” of 
history, the corporate family of 
humanity. To bring our indi- 
vidual-oriented concerns to 
Paul is to miss the mark in 
some cases, such as Romans 1, 
but also, as we may now see, in 
II Corinthians 5. 
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II Corinthians 5:17. 

Read II Corinthians 5:17 in 
your translation and you will 
probably hear Paul saying 
something like this’Therefore, 
if anyone is in Christ, he is a 
new creature; the old has 
passed away, the new has 
come!” Or: “Therefore, if any- 
one is in Christ, he is a new 
creation; the old has passed 
away, behold, the new has 
come.” This is a highly signifi- 
cant declaration, one that sum- 
marizes much of what we be- 
lieve about Christian salva- 
tion. Without a doubt, howev- 
er, most of our translations 
have missed the point. 

Paul is not talking of an indi- 
vidual’s renovation as a for- 
given sinner. He is not refer- 
ring to my status as a “new 
creature.” This is clear from 
two important hints in the 
text. First, there is the phrase 
itself “new creation” (kaine 
ktisis), borrowed from apoca- 
lyptic Judaism, which connotes 
a new reality that embraces but 
also transcends the new being 
of individual believers. 

With Christ’s coming a new 
chapter in God’s purpose has 
been opened, wherein the cat- 
astrophic effects of the fall are 
reversed. The believer, in 
Christ, is ushered into this 
new age. 

Second, II Corinthians 5:17 re- 
fers to the passing of the old, 
the coming of the new. This 
way of stating things only un- 
derscores the passing of the 
present evil age in apocalyptic 
thought, and the breaking-in 
of God’s new creation. 

Hence, the advent of Christ 
has introduced a new reality, 
the rule of Christ established 
in the cross and resurrection, 
present in the powerful lead- 
ing of the Spirit. “In Christ,” 
the believer is ushered into 
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this new reality so that the be- 
liever’s life is reoriented away 
from the world, away from 
him- or herself, and toward 
the cross, toward Christ, to- 
ward others. 

By reading this text with eyes 
focused on the individual be- 
liever,.then, we miss the cos- 
mic dimensions of Paul’s pro- 
clamation; we center our un- 
derstanding of salvation on the 
changes in the individual be- 
liever; and we fail to come to 
terms with the larger scope of 
God’s creative work in the 
world. 

Eating and drinking in the 
Bible. 

Let me give two more illus- 
trations of how this individu- 
al-centered perspective on Bib- 
lical interpretation causes us to 
miss the force of the Biblical 
texts. My guess is that most of 
you have read the New Testa- 
ment Gospels at least once, per- 
haps several times. I wonder: 
Have you ever noted the 
prominent place allotted to eat- 
ing and drinking in the Gos- 
pels? For example, a close read- 
ing of the Gospels of Mark and 
Luke would reveal that practi- 
cally every chapter, practically 
every page of these writings 
contains references to eating 
and drinking. Why was this so 
important to Jesus, to the 
evangelists, and to the early 
church? And why is it that 
most of us pass over those ref- 
erences with scarcely a nod of 
acknowledgement? 

For those first-century Chris- 
tians, as for their ancestors in 
the faith in the Old Testament 
and post-exilic times, eating 
and drinking were not simply 
matters of physical concern. 

Our ancestors in the faith 
would be astounded by our 
dropping by Burger King for a 
meal, by our meal lines in the 


school cafeterias, and above all 
by our willingness to eat alone 
while reading the paper or oth- 
erwise continuing our work. 
For them the meal was the fo- 
cal point of the experience of 
community, the focal point of 
the experience of family, the 
focal point of the experience of 
togetherness before God, and 
the focal point of their antici- 
pation of the kingdom of God. 
So we hear in Luke 14 the 
anonymous table companion 
saying in Jesus’ presence, 
“Blessed is the one who will 
eat at the feast in the kingdom 
of God.” 

In our days of exquisite table : 
settings and menus it is easy to» 
neglect the opportunity afford- - 
ed by the meal for loving one? 
another, and for proclaiming: 
by our common life the resur- - 
rected and returning Lord. In 
our days of “food for fast 
times” and_ regularly- 
interrupted family meals it is 
easy to forget the gravity af- 
forded eating and drinking in 
Jesus’ day. 

In my view, the loss of com- 
munity, the focus on individu- 
alism is (almost) nowhere bet- 
ter seen than in our failure to 
appreciate the role of the meal 
in the ancient world of the in- 
fantile Christian mission. Be- 
cause of this we miss potent 
emphases on _ forgiveness, 
God’s solidarity with us, the in- 
clusiveness of Christian fel- 
lowship, and much more. 

Actually, one area of oum 
reading of the Bible does give: 
us a better handle on the ways: 
in which our reading of the 
Christian Scriptures can be 
skewed by our privatistic per-: 
spectives—and that is in the 
area of material goods. 
Possessions and community. 

Earlier we noted how Jesus 
and the Pharisees differed on 


their interpretations of one of 
the Great Commandments, 
“Remember the Sabbath day.” 
Let me mention another, 
which helps us focus our 
thoughts on this final illustra- 
‘tion of a problematic, Ameri- 
can way of reading the Bible. 
This is Exodus 20:15: “You 
shall not steal.” 

How do you read this text? If 
you will allow me one more 
generalization it seems clear 
that the Western world has 
borrowed this divine impera- 
tive and given it a prominent 
place in the construction of its 
attitudes toward material pos- 
sessions. 

In fact; Robert Gnuse has ob- 
served, “[The - command 
against stealing] serves as the 
theological rationale for those 
who maintain, ‘This is mine, 
that is yours; be content with 
what you have!’” That is, we 
read the intention of this com- 
mand as protecting posses- 
sions. And with the rise of a 
more complex society, what we 
have read as a prohibition 
against theft has evolved into 
a justification for private prop- 
erty, the limitless accumula- 
tion of wealth, and the increas- 
ing disparity between rich and 
poor. 

I would suggest that this is 
nothing more than a manifes- 
tation of our individualistic 
reading of the Biblical text, the 
result of which is a dangerous 
misconstrual of God’s original 
intention. 

As I have already pointed 
out, the Ten Commandments 
were not given as a kind of 
‘Book of Mormon alleged to 
have appeared out of nowhere. 
‘Quite the contrary, we read 
them in the context of the Exo- 
dus story, in the narrative of 
God's dealing with the people 
of Israel oppressed in Egypt. 


God’s solution to their prob- 
lem is not social reform in 
Egypt, but the removal of these 
people from the oppressive 
Egyptian system, and the estab- 
lishment of a new people, a 
holy nation, a people unto 
himself, a people in whose 
communal life his own charac- 
ter and concerns would be em- 
bodied. The command, “Do 
not steal,” must be understood 
in this context, and thus we 
understand it not as an imper- 
ative designed to protect mate- 
rial goods, but rather as a com- 
mand to protect people. 

Remember the times. Re- 
member the society. This is an- 
cient Israel. Remember that 
the owner of the land is not 
“this man,” not “that corporate 
conglomerate”; Yahweh owns 
the land; Yahweh imparts the 
real estate. The people of Yah- 
weh are its stewards and the 
possessions are in the hands of 
this people, this community, 
and not individual persons. 

Thus, we understand that 
property and land were given 
to be used for the glory of Yah- 
weh and the good of all. The 
command against stealing, 
therefore, spoke out against 
those who sought to appropri- 
ate communal possessions for 
private use. The command 
against stealing, therefore, con- 
tinues to speak out in this way. 


That we interpret this com- 
mand in so different a way is 
only a signal that we have lost 
the notion of community; we 
have filtered the Biblical man- 
date through our individualis- 
tic eyes. 

Let me enter a proviso at this 
point. Far be it from me to rec- 
ommend that we all enter 
Christian communes, elect a_ 
socialist government, embrace 
communism, or otherwise 
throw capitalism out the door. 
To draw the alternatives in 
this way is overly simplistic, in 
my view. What I am suggest- 
ing is that whatever system we 
accept must embody and reflect 
God’s concern for people. This 
is true as a nation, but also for 
the way we conduct our own 
finances and deal with our 
Own possessions. 

Hear the words of Martin Lu- 
ther as he reflects on the sev- 
enth commandment: 

“If all who are thieves, though 
they are unwilling to admit it, 
were hanged on the gallows, 
the world would soon be emp- 
ty, and there would be a short- 
age of hangmen and gal- 
lows...A person steals not only 
when he robs a man’s strong- 
box or his pocket, but also 
when he takes advantage of 
his neighbor at the market, in 
a grocery shop, butcher stall, 
wine- and beer-cellar, work- 
shop and, in short, wherever 
business is transacted and 
money is exchanged for goods 
or labor.” 

Luther clearly recognized the 
larger scope of the command 
“Do not steal,” and lifted a 
much-needed voice against its 
misuse when focused only on 
the “little sneak-thieves.” 

The reality about which I am 
speaking is underscored all the 
more in the legislation con- 
cerned with the Jubilee in Le- 
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viticus 25. According to this 
legislation every 49 (or 50?) 
years “everyone is to return to 
his or her own property.” The 
possibility of longterm injus- 
tice is thus ruled out complete- 
ly. The possibility of one per- 
son oppressing another into 
perpetuity no longer exists. 

Most importantly, however, 
we must note the scope of the 
Jubilee legislation: It was not 
for me and my family—it was 
for the whole people. Jubilee 
held out the promise not of 
personal emancipation but of 
community restoration. 

What would happen if we 
were to read the Bible with a 
renewed sense of together- 
ness? What if we took serious- 
ly that we were called into dis- 
cipleship as a community of 
faith? What would the practi- 
cal effects be of so radical a 
change of perspective? What 
impact would this have on our 
handling of our money? Our 
material goods? What if we re- 
covered the notion of the own- 
ership of Yahweh and_ the 
stewardship of his people? 

These are not easy questions. 
But we must come to terms 
with them if we would escape 
something of the parochialism 
of our American reading of the 
Bible. 


III. Towards a Solution 


Thus far, I have attempted to 
lay bare and illustrate some of 
the contours of an American 
reading of the Bible. Let me 
close by suggesting a process by 
which we might protect our- 
selves from becoming too lim- 
ited in our reading of the 
Christian Scriptures. 

Actually, I have already in- 
troduced this idea through the 
back door, for it seems that, 
apart from the illuminating 
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presence of the Holy Spirit, 
our primary hope for a more 
Christian reading of the text 
lies in our recovery of the 
community of faith. 

Three years ago, as editor of 
Catalyst, an evangelical re- 
source publication for United 
Methodist seminarians, I 
asked F. F. Bruce, the dean of 
evangelical New Testament 
scholars, to write an article en- 
titled, “Can Lay People Under- 
stand the Bible?” My concern 
was that many from our semi- 
nary audience might leave 
seminary with their Hebrew 
and Greek lexicons under 
their arms while holding onto 
the idea that only they could 
interpret the Bible. 


Can lay people understand 
the Bible? Bruce wrote, 
“Briefly, my answer is ‘Yes, 
but...” What was the “but”? 
Bruce was concerned to high- 
light the importance of our 
reading the Bible in commu- 
nity. He noted that one of the 
chief ways the Spirit helps us 
is by the fellowship of other 
Christians as we together 
search the Scriptures. 

A similar note is sounded by 
C. F. D. Moule in his book, 
The Birth of the New Testa- 
ment. In the epilogue to that 
study Moule writes, “Perhaps 
nothing is more urgently 
needed than a concerted effort 
to hammer out the basis of 
ethics for Christians now.” 
Yet, having said this, he goes 
on to argue that it is practically 
impossible for anyone to do 
this—that is, to construct a 
Biblical, ethic. 

I am convinced that Moule 


is absolutely correct. It is be- 

yond anyone’s capacity to ham- 

mer out a Biblical ethic. This is . 
not simply because of the di- 

versity of the Biblical witness. 

Nor is it a function of the vast 

complexity of ethical dilem- 

mas facing modern Christians. 

Rather, it is rooted directly in 

the fact that Christianity is so- 

cial in nature, and Christian 

ethics must therefore be a com- - 
munal enterprise through and 
through. It is only in the con- 
text of the Christian communt-- 
ty that we can together inter-- 
pret and appropriate the word | 
of God for our day. 

This means that we must! 
take off our North American) 
reading glasses and give up act-+ 
ing as though we are the only’ 
people in the world capable off 
interpreting the Bible. We: 
need to learn from our Afri- 
can, our Korean, our Soviet, 
and our Latin American sisters 
and brothers other ways of 
reading the Bible. 

My own Bible study group 
found an intriguing way of en- 
tering this process last fall. W 
were studying the Gospel of 
Mark. Alongside the Gospel, 
however, we were reading 4 
Poor Man Called Jesus: Reflec- 
tions on the Gospel of Mark, bys 
José Cardenas Pallares. Our aui 
thor tells us that he writess 
from the dark belly of the un- 
derdeveloped world, from the 
marginalized neighborhoods: 
of a backward, exploited coun: 
try. Clearly, his perspective is: 
different than my own, and 
discovered in my reading 0) 
his Reflections some invigoratt 
ing interpretations of Mark’: 
Gospel. Note this carefully: Wi 
were not studying Pallares; we 
were studying Mark; we were 
allowing Pallares to join ow 
Bible study by means of his Re’ 
flections. In this way he was ar 


ictive participant, and we were 
hallenged and enriched by an 
Iternative perspective on the 
sospel of Mark. You and I, we, 
eed this sort of community. 
e need to listen to the global 
community of faith. 

But we must also recover the 
historic community of faith. 
hat is, we must dispense with 
ny notion that 20th century 
men and women _ have 
volved to the point that we 
re somehow more capable of 
eading the Bible than those 
ackward folk of the Middle 
ges. 

We have the proper tech- 

niques, we have greater histori- 
al knowledge, and so on, we 
may say to ourselves. We over- 
ook a stimulating resource for 
Christian growth, however, if 
e say that we have nothing to 
earn from faithful men and 
omen of old. They are among 
he community of faith, too. 
We belong to them, and they to 
Js. They are among the great 
loud of witnesses, cheering us 
n in Christ. We need to sit at 
heir feet, and learn from 
hem. 
In short, we need each other. 
e must learn again what it 
eans to submit to one anoth- 
er, to hold ourselves accounta- 
le to one another, to learn 
rom one another. This is an 
utgrowth of the command to 
love one another. This is the 
ay of the Spirit. And, I be- 
ieve, it is the way to a more 
hristian reading of the Chris- 
tian Scriptures. @ 
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really have a choice, or is 
painting just something I've 
always done, so that's what 
I've ended up doing?” And 
I'd wonder if I would have 
been better suited to someth- 
ing else. But once I became a 
Christian I stopped the argu- 
ment with myself. I've be- 
comeyanoresscommited to 
painting since then. 


Style Changes 


After the children were 
born, Michael and I did paint- 
ings of them, and then later 
began doing the still-life 
paintings. It’s hard to know 
what was influencing what at 
that time. I didn’t make a con- 
scious effort to change my 
style at any one point in time. 


Two Artists Living Together 


I think being married to 
another artist has been very 
productive. Generally, we’ve 
both benefitted from it. We do 
have these battles over our 
still life materials: who saw 
what first and who has the 
rights to paint it. 

There’s been an element of 
being a little overprotective of 
our own art, but at the same 
time, I think being married to 
another artist has been benefi- 
cial. I’d hate to have someone 
around who didn’t under- 
stand what I was doing. 

A couple of years ago we 
both went off to New York 
and Michael got into a certain 
gallery and I didn’t. For about 
two months I stewed and 
thought, “How could he pull 
this off?” and then I thought, 
“Aha! V’ll just work 20 times 
harder!” Our competition was 
very beneficial, and I eventu- 
ally got into the gallery. @ 


and a lamp, the institution of 
suspicion arms [itself] with the 
death of the world; trusting 
nobody, it must stand ready to 
kill everybody. 

The moral is that those who 
have no faith are apt to be 
much encumbered by their 
equipment, and overborne by 
their precautions. For the insti- 
tution of suspicion, there is no 
end of toiling and spinning. 
The Pentagon exists continual- 
ly, not only on the brink of 
war, but on the brink of the ex- 
haustion of its moral and ma- 
terial means. But the man of 
faith, even in the night, in the 
camp of his enemies, is at rest 
in the assurance of his trust 
and the correctness of his ways. 
He has become the lily of the 
field.” 

Now, Berry has gone from 
Gideon to Psalm 23 and ended 
at the Sermon on the Mount, 
in a way that speaks sharply, 
cutting through the technolog- 
ical jargon that defends institu- 
tions in our society; that, I 
think, is living Biblical lan- 
guage. Nonetheless, Berry’s 
suggestion that the Pentagon 
defends itself in the name of, 
among other things, Christian- 
ity, reminds us that one can 
use Biblical language in ways 
that are, to say the least, ques- 
tionable. 

We find, for example, the 
rather frequent use of a partic- 
ular phrase by the Chief Magis- 
trate of these United States 
which has a Biblical reference. 
But he doesn’t quite quote it 
accurately. One of the occa- 
sions on which he used it was 
in that rather overblown cele- 
bration of the Statue of Liber- 
ty on July 4, 1986, an extrava- 
ganza of self-congratulation: 
“I’ve spoken,” said our presi- 
dent, “before the tiny Arabel- 
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la a ship that anchored just off 
the Massachusetts coast, a 
little group of Puritans 
huddled on the deck. And 
then John Winthrop, who 
would later become the first 
governor of Massachusetts, re- 
minded his fellow Puritans 
there on that tiny deck that 
they must keep their faith 
with their God, that the eyes 
of all the world were upon 
them, and that they must not 
forsake the mission that God 
had sent them on, and they 
must be a light unto the na- 
tions of all the world, a shin- 
ing city upon the hill.” 

Well, it isn’t the Arabella, it’s 
the Arbella. We'll forgive him 
for that. But why does he say 
“shining?” It’s not in Win- 
throp. Winthrop is quoting di- 
rectly from the Sermon on the 
Mount. I think there is a wish 
there that somehow everyth- 
ing about us as a country is 
glorious. If you look at the 
context in Winthrop, he is 
giving a warning, more than 
he is celebrating or congratu- 
lating; he’s saying, “We're the 
city on the hill and if we fail 
the Lord”—and he sees a good 
many reasons to think we 
probably will—’then we will 
give comfort to all the ene- 
mies of God, and we will be a 
story and a byword in all the 
earth.” And when we look at 
the Sermon on the Mount it- 
self, with its consistent exalta- 
tion of poverty over every 
form of worldly wealth and 
power, one feels one has done 
a complete turn-about to use 
that text to congratulate us on 
how wonderful we are in the 
world. 

In a culture obsessed with 
what is called “regaining the 
competitive edge,” with win- 
ning and dominating and be- 
ing number one, it is easy for 
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Christians to forget about Jesus 
altogether, or even worse, to 
imagine Jesus as “the leader of 
the winning team,” devoted to 
wealth and power, and so turn 
Jesus into our image rather 
than conform ourselves to his 
image. 

If we are to recover Biblical 
language in America today, 
one of the most important 
things we need to recover, and 
one of the most difficult be- 
cause of the nature of our soci- 
ety, is the Biblical concept of 
poverty. It is a central concept 
found in the Old Testament as 
well as the New Testament. 


esus was himself 
the greates. exemplar of Bibli- 
cal poverty, and it is indeed fit- 
ting to meditate on that, and 
hear the great text of Paul, in 
the second chapter of the letter 
to the Philippians, where he 
writes, “Jesus...did not count 
equality with God a thing to be 
grasped, but emptied himself, 
taking the form of a servant, 
being born in the likeness of 
men. And being found in hu- 
man form he humbled himself 
and became obedient unto 
death, even death on a cross.” 
The radical poverty of that 
event is overwhelming! 
Again, at the very beginning 
of Jesus’ ministry, when he 
was tempted by Satan with all 
the goods and powers and 
wealth and dominion of this 
world, he refused the offer. 
And what did he do instead? 
He took up the way of life of 
his most immediate followers, 
who were among the poorest 
of the Jews in the poor prov- 
ince of Galilee, sharing their 
life fully, eating whatever was 
given him, having no place to 
lay his head. In his radical pov- 


erty and his willing acceptance 
of that poverty he showed us 
the truth about the human: 
condition: that we are naked: 
and without defense in this 
world, that our only hope is 
God, and that it is only in des 
pendence on God that we have 
riches. “Blessed are the poor in 
spirit, for theirs is the kingdom 
of heaven” suggests to us that 
in a certain sense, our poverty 
and our understanding of the 
radicalness of our poverty is 
the very meaning of Jesus: 
mission. In identifying witt! 
that, we identify with him ang 
we embody what it is to be the 
kingdom of heaven. 
In a culture which has elimi! 
nated a great deal of poverty 
because of our technologica: 
advances, and in a culture 
which believes it can contr 
its own fate through produc 
tive processes or technologic 
gimmicks such as the Strategi 
Defense Initiative, it is ex 
tremely hard to understane 
Biblical poverty. Albert Bor 
mann has suggested that wh 
gets in the way of our under 
standing of Biblical poverty ar 
two current forms of povert 
that we need to struggle with 
One is called “advanced pover 


ty.” 


Advanced poverty is whe 
we've got all around us. W/ 
call it affluence. But it’s fund 
mentally empty because it plac 
es all reliance on what we cai 
do and no reliance on God, ani 
so it anxiously strives ani 
scrambles and seeks, but ha 
nowhere to turn. 

The second form is brut 
poverty, that poverty which ez 
ists in so much of the worla 
and in some parts of our ow) 
society. This terrible poverty - 
unnecessary, and we coul 
change it if we would. And @ 
Christians we are called upo 


change it. And yet, to con- 
use the brute poverty with 
iblical poverty would be a 
istake. As Borgmann puts it, 
Precisely because brute pover- 
is so brutal and senseless, its 
‘limination will not be the oc- 
asion for the rise and celebra- 
ion of a joyful sense of whole- 
ess which comes about when 
iblical poverty is realized.” In 
act, the normal successor of 
rute poverty is advanced pov- 
itty. “Now, no person of good 
mi, he goes on to Say, 
‘would want to save people 
be advanced poverty by 
eeping them in brute pover- 
y.” And yet, even if we could 
aise every poor and hungry 
erson in the world to the 
ao of living of contem- 
orary America, we would 
nly have exchanged one form 
»f non-Biblical poverty for an- 
ther. 

So our biggest challenge, if 
we are concerned with brute 
overty, is to be concerned 
ith advanced poverty, for it is 
he callousness and _ self- 
renteredness of advanced pov- 
rty that prevents us from 
ealing with brute poverty. 

How do we do that? I have 
© easy answer. Borgmann of- 
fers no answer except one hint, 
amely, the way the Bible 
reats the rich as having a spe- 
‘ial problem entering the king- 
om of heaven because they 
think they can save them- 
selves possibly gives us some 
slues as to how to deal with the 
advanced poverty that sur- 
‘ounds us. If we are to make 
our Biblical language live and 
bur Biblical message applicable, 
we need to address this prob- 
em. And it isn’t just “them,” 
ie US.” 

“We American Christians, 
nost of us, are affluent. We 
“hristians, most of the time, 
‘m afraid to say, if we are hon- 


Unanswered Letter 


The east field gate hangs broken. 


Half-hinged, creaking, it calls for closure. 


This is the sound the world makes: 


a slightly dissonant tune 
about unfinished things. 


On the desk, opened letters pile up, 


waiting for resolution. 
‘Worn-out clothes, leftover bread, 


a wrecked toy rusting in the driveway... 


It is the dirge of autumn: mists arrive 


and summers harvest not yet in, 
never completely in. 


Contrapuntal in us hums the longing 


to enter well-fenced meadows 
soundless there to dwell 
on final things. 


This desire also 
a yet-to-be answered letter. 


est, believe we can save our- 
selves. Only once in a while do 
we remember that we are 
wholly dependent on the grace 
of God in Jesus Christ. So it’s 
our own conversion, as well as 
the conversion of the world, 
that we need to experience. 
The texts are there, those 
great Biblical texts, as alive and 
vibrant and sharp and pointed 
and relevant to our lives as 
they have ever been. But we 
must apply them. People say in 
simple terms, “Jesus is the an- 
swer.” But they forget that Je- 
sus is the question, too. Yes, 
following Jesus is the answer, 
but there’s Jesus standing there 
looking at us saying, “Okay, 
how? How are you going to do 
it?” And he doesn’t expect us 
to just lie down and let it hap- 
pen. We’ve got to respond to 
that challenge. We have these 
great texts, and we have the 
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great exemplar, but we must 
see what they mean to us and 
to our society. We must apply 
the Biblical language to our re- 
ality: personal, social, in the 
church and outside the church. 
Indeed, we do not understand 
these texts until we apply 
them. We don’t know what 
they mean unless we see what 
they mean to us. This is a great 
challenge. It is, I believe, the 
challenge that Christ gives us 
today. Mf 


Robert Bellah is professor of Sociology 
at U.C. Berkeley. He is editor of Hab- 
its of the Heart, a study of the mores 
and practices that shape American 
life. This paper was originally pre- 
sented at New College, Berkeley. 


*This topic grows out of my participa- 
tion in the Trinity Institute in January 
1987, where all the speakers were re- 
sponding to George Lindbeck’s book 
The Nature of Doctrine. 
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Dialogue on Medical Ethics 
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 RA'DIX (ra‘dix) n. 1,the root of a plant 2, the base number of a 
system as 10 in the decimal system 3, a root word 


In the questions we are called to raise and the issues we face, we realize that we are called to be a people radically set 
apart from the world system because of our rootedness in Christ. Jesus Christ is our base for analysis, our measure of 


truth, our hope for living. 


Notes from the Catacombs/ This issue of Radix focuses on health care, raising concerns for medical 
professionals as well as for the rest of us who have bodies. The dialogue (p.11) focuses on some major ethical 
dilemmas that will have a profound impact on the future of health care in this country. Patricia Benner ad- 
dresses underlying assumptions about our bodies. She describes the problems inherent in a mechanistic model 
and challenges us to view ourselves and others as whole persons (p.8). Eight years ago C. Everett Koop was 
an evangelical hero; during his ensuing term as U.S. Surgeon General he has become a national hero. He dis- 
cusses his concerns for national health in the Radix interview (p. 4). Sharon Gallagher 
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Have You Seen Jesus? 


Jesus: The Compassionate God 


The Isenheimer Altar was painted 
between 1513 and 1515 for the 
chapel at the hospital for plague 
| victims in the small village of 
Isenheim, not far from Colmar. 
The artist was a man of such a re- 
tiring disposition, some say very 
melancholic as well, that histori- 
ans are still unable to agree on who 
he actually was. According to most 
authorities, Matthias Grunewald 
was the creator of. this master- 
piece. In it the whole pictorial art 
of the late middle ages is summed 
up and brought to its highest 
point. This work is not only the 
most spectacular altarpiece ever 
made, but also the most moving. 
The altarpiece is a multiple ser- 
ies of panels. The front panel de- 
picts Jesus’ death on the cross. On 
the second, Grunewald has paint- 
ed the annunciation, the birth of 
Jesus, and his resurrection. On the 
third, which actually consists of 
two panels on each side of a group 
of sculpted figures, you can see the 
temptations of St. Anthony and 
his visit to the hermit Paul. 
Although I had read two book- 
lets by Wilhelm Nyssen before vi- 
siting this altar, the reality sur- 
| passed any description or repro- 
duction. When I saw the body of 
Jesus on the cross, tortured, ema- 
ciated, and covered with abscess- 
es, I had an inkling of the reaction 
of the plague-stricken and dying 
sufferers in the sixteenth century. 
On this altar they saw their God, 
with the same suppurating ulcers 
as their own, and it made them re- 
alize with a shock what the In- 
carnation really meant. They saw 
solidarity, compassion, forgive- 
ness, and unending love brought to- 
gether in this one suffering figure. 
They saw that, in their mortal an- 
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guish, they had not been left on 
their own. 

But they saw too, when the front 
panel was opened out, that the 
tortured body of Jesus, born of 
Mary, had not only died for them, 
but—also for them—had risen glo- 
riously from death. The same ul- 
cerated body they saw hanging 
dead on the cross exudes a dazzling 
light and rises upward in divine 
splendor, a splendor that is also in 
store for us. 

The two Anthony panels on both 
sides of the dramatic statuary re- 
minded the plague-ridden suffer- 
ers that sharing in 
the divine glory of 
Jesus demands a 
readiness to share 
in his temptations 
as well. Anthony 
was the patron of 
the monastic order 
that nursed the 
plague victims, 
ancy this: elite 
showed, without 
sentimentality, 
that those who 
would follow Jesus 
are bound to have 
a narrow and fre- 
quently rocky road 
to tread. 

I remained at 
the Isenheimer 
Altar for more 
than three hours. 
During that time I 
learned more 
about suffering 
and resurrection 
than from many 
days of reading. 
The crucified and 
risen Christ of 
Matthias Grune- 
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wald is carved so deeply into my | 
memory and imagination now that 
wherever I go or stay I can call 
him to mind. I know now in a new 
way that if I am to succeed in fully 
living my life, in all its painful 
yet glorious moments, I must re- 
main united to Jesus. 


-From Letters to Marc about Jesus, 
Harper and Row, 1988. 
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Interview 


with 
C. Everett Koop 
e 


Everett Koop has been a visible, controversial, and accom- 
plished Surgeon General. He has often surprised the public with 
the directions he has taken, but has emerged from every debate 
as a man and scientist of integrity. I interviewed him in San 
Francisco hours before he addressed a group of 5,000 teachers on 
the issue of sex education. 

—Sharon Gallagher 

@ 


Radix: How was the transition for you between being a doctor and being ~ 
a government official? Do you you miss working as a doctor? 


Koop: No. I still work as a doctor. I’m still very much a doctor; I use 
those skills every day in making decisions. A lot of issues that come my 
way are individual problems that eventually lead to policy. 

I was a pediatric surgeon, as you know. I did a tremendous amount of 
surgery in 40 years, and I don’t miss that. But the one thing I do miss, 
what I really enjoyed, was finding the sore point of anxiety in a family 
and dealing with that—in other words, getting them out of their trou- 
bles. 


Radix: You mean helping them psychologically? 


Koop: When a family comes to you with a surgical problem there are 
tremendous implications for the family. Surgery is always very frigh- 
tening and most always it has been overblown in the mind of the family. 

To be able to set them on their way believing they’ve come to the right 
place at the right time and to the right person, and that everything is 
going to be O.K., is satisfying. 


Radix: Conservative Christians were enthusiastic when you were named 
Surgeon General because of your widely publicized anti-abortion stance. 
My impression is that some of those same people have gotten upset with 
you because of the TV ads in response to AIDS that address sexual issues 
pretty explicitly. Do you feel that you have alienated some of your orig- 
inal constituency? 


Koop: I’msureI have. Most people ask me that question in a different 
way and ask me if I have changed and therefore have alienated my con- 
stituency. My answer is that I have not changed at all. The problems I 
deal with are different. I have to deal with them with integrity and as 
a public health officer, and I’ve done that. So, although I have lost 
some of that original constituency, I’ve gained a broader one. One thing I 
would like to make very clear is that no Christian leader and no Chris- 
tian publication have ever attacked me, although some of their constitu- 
ents have. I’ve given speeches to many Christian groups. It was a calcu- 
lated strategy, and I think it has paid off because I think I have con- 
vinced a lot of Christian people of conservative bent that I am dealing 


with these things as a Christian 
and that being a Christian entails 
dealing with the public with in- 
tegrity. 

It has been gratifying for me to 
see that some Christian groups 
have really come to understand 
the problem and have dealt with 
it. The Southern Baptists, for ex- 
ample, have written their own 
curriculum for sex education, and as 
I travel around the country and 
hear Christian radio broadcasts 
and such, I hear them talking 
about human sexuality and talking 
about AIDS and I think that’s 
really good. They have faced the 
issue. 


Radix: What does your own de- 
nomination think? 


Koop: That’s hard to tell. The 
church I belong to has changed its 
affiliation twice since I have been 
in Washington. I was a member of 
the Tenth Presbyterian Church in 
Philadelphia, but I only get there 
about once a year. 


Radix: When you're in Washing- 
ton, is there some place you wor- 
ship? 


Koop: I’m almost never in Wash- 
ington on a weekend, but when I 
am, I go to Fourth Presbyterian. 
But my son is a minister in South 
Jersey, and if I’m home, I can drive 
up there with my wife and not 
only get excellent Bible teaching, 
but can also see the family, so I do 
that. It kills the morning to go to 
church any place and I’d rather go 
there. But I’m almost always on 
the road on weekends. 


Radix: You have advocated early 
sex education, which is also some- 
what controversial in some circles. 
Is there a correlation between 
knowledge and promiscuity, or 
knowledge and sexual activity? 

Have people done studies on that? 


Koop: Yes, and they have come 
out with answers on both sides. I 
think it depends on how you con- 
duct the study. Let me make clear 


what my position on early sex edu- 
cation is: (1) I think you cannot 
teach children anything about a 
sexually transmitted disease, es- 
pecially one that is fatal like 
AIDS, unless they do understand 
something about their own sexual- 
ity. Having said that, that sex 
education must come before AIDS 
education, (2) I’d like to make it 
very clear that I’ve never advo- 
cated AIDS teaching except in 
middle school or junior high. I 
don’t think that younger children 
are ready for it. I believe that it 
is the parents’ obligation to teach 
their children. In the 35 years 
that I practiced pediatric surgery I 
talked about this with parents 
frequently. I never found a parent 
yet who didn’t agree with me that 
it was their right, their privilege, 
their obligation, to teach their 
children about sex—but very few 
ever did it. Parents just don’t do it. 


Ane I can give you 


three reasons why they don’t do it; 
they may be good or bad reasons. 
One is that parents of today fre- 
quently were never taught them- 
selves. So, although they know 
the answers, they don’t know how 
to describe what the problems are. 
Second, they do look on it as an in- 
vasion of privacy, which in a sense 
it is. But, third, in a country 
where 50 percent of marriages end 
in divorce, not many parents would 
like to share with their children 
the nature and quality of their 
own relationships. So those three 
issues constitute barriers to par- 
ents’ doing what they should. 
Actually, sex education for kids 
is very simple. From the time 
children toddle until they are six, 
they ask only two questions: 
Where did I come from? and Why 
do I look different from my brother 
or sister? All you have to do is an- 
swer those questions, and not get 
into longer and bigger explanations 
than kids want. Kids won't ask 
things they don’t want to know. 
From six until nine, kids don’t 
even mention anything about sex. 
But at nine they come back with 


very sophisticated questions that 
really floor their parents. Now 
what’s happened in the meantime 
is that even by age nine, kids real- 
ize there is a tremendous amount of 
pressure in the world around them 
that has to do with sex. They 
don’t understand it. They look at 
television. They hear music. They 
see the glossy ads in magazines. 

This country worships sex. Sex 
is used to sell everything from au- 
tomobiles to cigarettes. Kids un- 
derstand it, but they don’t have 
the depth of understanding that 
they should have, so that’s why, I 
think, parents who say “I don’t 
want my child to have any sex ed- 
ucation” are burying their heads in 
the sand. Their children are being 
educated, but they are being edu- 
cated by the wrong people. 

They’re being educated by their 
friends, many times it’s older 
friends, who love to tell smaller 
kids all the gory things about sex. 
But then they’re also being educat- 
ed constantly by the media, and 
especially these days by televi- 
sion, and if they have cable or 
have access to video tapes, they’re 
seeing things that maybe their 
parents never saw. 

So, that is the background for 
my saying that sex education 
should start early and should be 
taught in the context of the fami- 
ly. It should be taught in the con- 
text of loving, caring, kind, consid- 
erate relationships, where one has 
respect for one’s own marvelous 
body and respect for other people’s 
as well. I think that can be done. 
And I truly believe that if parents 
would work with schools, we could 
raise the next generation of teen- 
agers to be far less sexually active 
than the present one. 


Radix: Are there schools that are 
doing a good job with sex educa- 
tion? 


Koop: I get a new sex education 
curriculum every four or five days. 

Tremendous things are going on out 
there in the public now, and some 
of them are good. One called Sex 
Respect, out of Indiana, is excel- 
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lent for two reasons. One reason is 
that it brings the family into it. 
The teacher has a teaching sylla- 
bus, and the kids have a textbook, 
but the parents have a manual 
that tells them what their chil- 
dren are learning, so they can have 
their input into the situation. 

But second, the fascinating thing 
is that they have different manu- 
als for Protestant parents and 
Catholic parents. That way they 
know what their church in general 
says about this, and they can add 
their own family morals and so 
forth, which is the way it should 
be. 

I don’t know how you were as a 
child, but if my parents told me 
something and the parents of my 
friends told them the same thing, I 
figured that it had to be true. So 
that’s a kind of reinforcement. If 
you get parents doing that, and 
schools reinforcing that, and 
churches reinforcing that—we ha- 
ven’t even mentioned churches— 
that’s the ideal way to teach 
this. 


Radix: I don’t think I’ve ever 
heard of any churches doing that. 


Koop: Well, some Baptist church- 
es are now. In my church, we used 
to have a class on sexuality and I 
used to go and talk to them. But 
we did it too late. We did that 
when people were already in trou- 
ble and were worried. 


Radix: How serious is the AIDS 
threat to the general public? 


Koop: Nil, practically nil for the 
general public. The AIDS threat 
is to homosexuals, to IV drug abus- 
ers, and promiscuous heterosexu- 
als. Let me make very clear that, 
heterosexually, AIDS has the best 
chance of being transmitted when 
you have multiple partners. It has 
the best chance of being passed 
when you have multiple bouts of 
intercourse with a person who is 
already infected—and you don’t 
always know that. 

But we do know that it can be 
passed from male to female and fe- 
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male to male in just one encounter. 
You can’t rely on numbers only and 
say “Well, I only occasionally do 
this.” If your occasional friend is 
somebody you shouldn’t be occa- 
sioning with, then you’re in trou- 
ble. People who are monogamous, 
faithfully monogamous, young 
people who are not sexually ac- 
tive, haven’t got a concern in the 
world. 


Radix: Unless they have a blood 
transfusion. 


Koop: Well, let me give you what 
the statistics are. Depending on 
the city where you live, the 
chances of getting an infected 
blood transfusion is between one in 
40,000 and one in 250,000. 


Radix: I imagine in San Francisco 
it would be one in 40,000? 


Koop: Yes. And Des Moines would 
be one in 250,000. But now let me 
tell you what the comparisons are. 
Your chances or risk of being killed 
in an automobile are one in 5,090. 
Your chances of being killed play- 
ing soccer are one in 25,000. So soc- 
cer is more dangerous than blood 
transfusion. And automobile driv- 
ing is absolutely insane. 


Radix: I think you were one of the 
people who was critical of the re- 
cent Masters and Johnson book, 
which seemed to indicate that the 
general public is at risk through 
casual contact. Can you comment 
on the Masters and Johnson study? 


Koop: I was in the air between Los 
Angeles and London when that 
book hit the public, and when I got 
to England the headlines sounded 
as if the world was about to come 
down. If Masters and Johnson were 
right, we wouldn’t have 57,000 
people with AIDS, we'd have 
57,000,000. I noticed the other day 
in a letter to the editor in someth- 
ing I was reading that Masters 
seemed very upset that people 
thought he thought you could get 
it from,casual contact. Well, he 
said it. 


They also said it was going to ex- 
plode into the heterosexual popu- 
lation. To explode you have to 
have 100 people giving the dis- 
ease to more than 100 people. 
There’s no way that that is hap- 
pening heterosexually. You have 
maybe 100 people giving it to one 
or two or three. 

So there are always people who 
will get the attention of the pub- 
lic, write a book, and make money 
by saying “The government isn’t. 
telling the truth.” This govern- 
ment has told the absolute truth 
about AIDS. 

Two things have to be recog-- 
nized. One, we have told the 
truth and never have gotten ahead | 
of our scientific knowledge. But! 
second, our scientific knowledge : 
isn’t that great, although we have: 
learned a tremendous amount about! 
AIDS in seven years. There is still 
more that we don’t know about it: 
than we do know about it. But if! 
you want to compare it with some-: 
thing else, we know more about: 
AIDS in seven years than we know ' 
about polio in 40. We don’t know’ 
all the answers, but I don’t think 
we will be in for any big surprises : 
about AIDS. We unfold new mate- - 
rial all the time to the public; 
we've never withheld a thing. 

But we didn’t make any predic-: 
tions about the future until we had| 
something to base it on. The dis-. 
ease started in 81, so five years: 
later we said, “We know what's: 
happened.” And we predicted! 
through 1991. We've said that by: 
1991 there will be over a quarter of! 
a million diagnoses, 170,000! 
deaths; 54,000 will die in that 
year. Everything we’ve predicted! 
so far is happening. 


Radix: Do you think that the: 
AIDS scare is leading to a new sex-: 
ual conservatism? People have 
said that the film Fatal Attrac- 
tion was popular because it served’ 
as sort of a parable saying to peo- 
ple that having sex with a strang- 
er can lead to death. 


Koop: Yes, with a gun. The answer 
to your question has to be Yes and 


No. It depends on the age you’re 
talking about. I think of the tar- 
iget audience I’m speaking to as be- 
ing in three sections: Those who 
are post-college, those who are 
fifteen to twenty-three or so, and 
then the pre-adolescents. I’ve al- 
ready told you about the pre- 
adolescents; if we teach them 
properly, I think we can win. 

| Now, with the other end of the 
scale, people your age, they have 
listened. They are scared. A few 
surveys indicate that people are 
being much less promiscuous. They 
are much more likely to be monog- 
jamous. This is not monogamy that 
is ‘til-death-do-us-part, but it’s 
monogamy for a long time. 

_ As I travel around, I try to min- 
gle with as many people as I can, 
people who are post-college age, 
young career people, and they all 
tell me the same thing. They don’t 
tell me what they are doing, but 
what their friends are doing: “My 
friends don’t cruise the bars now 
looking for a pick-up.” “My 
friends don’t go to a party trying to 
find somebody to go home with 
them.” “My friends are becoming 
monogamous.” 

But adolescents are of tremen- 
dous concern to me. Let me tell you 
why. In 1987 young people heard, 
more than ever before in their 
lives, very frank talk about sex. 
They heard it in schools, they 
heard it on television, they saw it 
in sit-coms. They saw it in docu- 
mentaries. They read it in the 
newspaper. You could not escape 
the message of 1987 that sex led to 
problems and one of those problems 
was AIDS. Yet in spite of that, 
the incidence—that is, the new 
cases of infectious syphilis and of 
penicillin-resistant gonorrhea— 
went up with greater incline than 
at any time in the previous sixteen 
years. 

That’s tragic, that in spite of 
that tremendous education, which 
really was aimed mostly at that 
middle group, the teenage group, 
they were not heeding it and they 
were getting infected with other 
sexually transmitted diseases and, 
of course, they were getting preg- 


nant. At one point two million 
teenage pregnancies were reported, 
400,000 ending in abortion. 

It’s a complicated problem. 
How to you reach teenagers? They 
always feel that you are talking 
about somebody else. They have a 
sense of immortality. They sort of 
like taking risks of a kind. All 
those things combined—maybe 
we're not getting the right message 
across--make it very difficult, and 
it is frightening to me. 


Radix: Has the AIDS problem 
been your greatest challenge as 
Surgeon General? 


Koop: Oh,I think so. But it’s not 
the biggest problem we have in 
public health. 


Radix: What would that be? 


Koop: Smoking. Let me give you 
the numbers. There have been 
30,000 people who have died of 
AIDS in six years. That same num- 
ber die every month of every year 
from smoking. So, if you talk about 
numbers of deaths as being the 
problem, smoking is still the big- 
gest problem. AIDS affects only a 
very tiny percentage of the popu- 
lation. 

Three things make AIDS what it 
is, and everything we say and 
think and do about AIDS is colored 
by those three things. One, it’s 
still very much of a mystery. Two, 
it is 100 percent fatal. Three, you 
get AIDS from doing things that 
most people do not do, and don’t 
approve of other people doing. 
That colors what you think about 
it. That’s the reason you’re talk- 
ing to me. If this occurred just in 
fat bankers, you wouldn’t be here 
talking to me, but because it occurs 
in the homosexual population, the 
I-V drug-abusing population— 
being passed from both those 
groups into the heterosexual 
population and babies are being 
born with it because their mothers 
are drug abusers or are the sexual 
partners of drug abusers—all this 
lies very heavily on us. Mystery, 
(continued on p.30) 


country with 
the wealth of 
this country 
should provide 


access to 


health care for 


everyone. 
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Preserving 


Caring Practices 


We have become a cul- 
ture that is suspicious 
about caring and about 
caring practices. The re- 
sult is that our caring 
practices and institutions 
have begun to break 


down. This is evident in the 
problems of homelessness, addic- 
tion, and neglect or abuse of chil- 
dren and the aged. 

Community and caring practices 
have become an enigma to modern 
people. Extreme individualism, 
characterized by the quest for au- 
tonomy, mastery, dominance, and 
control, has spawned a host of 
technologies of the self. It has 
created confusion about how we 
come to be related to others in the 
world. 

Little wonder that a predomi- 
nant psychological and social dis- 
course is concerned with motiva- 
tion; it becomes a puzzle how an 
insular, disconnected self can re- 
late to others at all. What can 
and should motivate the modern 
individual to relate to others? 
Since control of self is seen as cen- 
tral to being radically free and au- 
tonomous, caring practices come to 
be understood as burdensome and 
entangling. 

The choice of a title for Nor- 
wood’s 1985 book, Women Who 
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by Patricia Benner 


Love Too Much, illustrates that 
we easily confuse distorted, con- 
trolling relationships with love. 
The moral content of caring prac- 
tices is lost when “controlling” is 
mistaken for “caring.” Control is 
at the heart of the technological 
paradigm. In the case of Nor- 
wood’s thesis the victim unwit- 
tingly embraces victimization as a 
powerful form of control. 

Control is the best that can be 
hoped for in ultilitarian individ- 
ualism. Our societal problem is 
not “caring too much” but seeking 
to replace care with control and 
caring too little. A friend and 


writer, Carol Carr, responded like: 
this to our book on the primacy of 

caring (Benner and Wrubel, 1989), 

picking up our conversation on car- 

ing : 

“About fifteen years ago some- 
one I’d just met asked me (in the 
way some people have of trying to 
get at the Real You through some 
incisive Barbara Walters type 
question), “What do you like least 
about yourself?” My initial re- 
sponse was, “Give me a break,” but 
of course I couldn’t say that out 
loud, so I thought for several sec-- 
onds and came up with: “Not car- 
ing enough.” As soon as I said it, I 


realized how much I meant it, and 
that thought was followed by an- 
other: I’ll bet other people think 
that, too. I'll bet it’s a primal hu- 
man guilt .. . Fifteen years after I 
was asked that question, reading 
what came out of your conversa- 
tion, I thought, Maybe that ex- 
plains all this stress management 
garbage that emphasizes distance 
from caring as a cure (rather than 
iivvolvement as a healing). This is 
an era that cannot bear the idea of 
guilt. These distancing therapies 
purport to cure our stress (I loved 
your distinction between stress and 
suffering), but what they really 
are aimed at is distancing us from 
our guilt for not caring enough.” 

Health policy experts typical- 
ly do not worry about a society 
that doesn’t care enough. Govern- 
ment officials, at this time of the 
nursing shortage, do not decry the 
negligence evident in a society 
that devalues both caring and 
those who provide care. It is as if 
our health and social welfare pol- 
icies are designed to hide our guilt 
about not caring enough. Churches 
too have by and large lost their 
ties with the caring practices that 
constitute community. A societal 
preoccupation with means, and 
embarrassment over the ends evi- 
dent in the rational-technical 
model of the therapist and manag- 
er, together are typical of a tech- 
nological age. 

Indeed, controlling can be con- 
fused with caring. The devalua- 
tion and confusion over caring and 
the elaboration of the view of the 
contractual, economic self have 
powerfully influenced our health- 
care institutions and practices. 
Health care has become a com- 
modity, and those who require 
care and provide care are deval- 
ued because neither meets the 
modern ideal of the radically free 
individual. During the last fif- 
teen years the health-care envi- 
ronment has switched from non- 
profit to profit-based, from com- 
munity-based organizations with 
volunteerism and planned charity 
to corporate-based ownership 
with accidental charity. That 


shift actually began in the 1930s 
when hospitals switched from 
their identification with caring 
practices and self-understanding 
as a healing community to scientif- 
ic and technical  self- 
understanding that overlooked the 
role of care for cure. Fifty years 
ago the church was visibly in- 
volved in the work of caring prac- 
tices and healing communities and 
established many hospitals. So 
strong was the call to be a healing 
community that religious commu- 
nities established their own hos- 
pitals (e.g., the Presbyterian Hos- 
pital, the Baptist Hospital, the 
Beth Israel, and many others). 
When the understanding of hospi- 
tals switched from healing com- 
munity to that of scientific- 
technical “repair” shops selling 
goods and services, the link be- 
tween the church and the hospital 
weakened. 

The centrality of caring practices 
and restoration through healing 
communities has been hidden by 
the technical-scientific self- 
understanding. Health care has 
become a business driven by the 
culture and ethos of competitive 
“product lines” (introducing new 
health-care consumer items), bot- 
tom-line efficiency, and market- 
ing. Person, body, and community 
have been artificially separated. 
The fact that our high-tech 
health care can scare us to death 
or add immeasurably to our suffer- 
ing when the context of care and 
trust is missing, has been over- 
looked. 

The business contract view of the 
health-care provider-patient re- 
lationship turns the patient into a 
customer to be sold a bill of goods. 
The covenantal relationship be- 
tween health-care providers and 
patients is lost altogether. It is 
their human connection that gives 
people the courage to weather ill- 
ness. 

Fifteen years ago it would have 
been unthinkable to “market” 
health-care services because 
health care was not considered a 
commodity, and capitalizing on 
sickness and suffering would have 


been considered in bad taste. The 
patient, formerly understood as 
someone in need of care and resto- 
ration, became the free economic 
agent-a consumer-client buying 
goods and services based on tastes 
and preferences and the latest 
technology. This approach to 
health care overlooks the fact 
that when we are stricken with a 
serious illness, or are victims of ac- 
cidents, we are incapacitated and 
unable to “freely choose” our 
health-care services. 

We have two contrasting and 
conflicting images of the person 
and of health in our culture: the 
Greek heroic tradition that has 
been translated into a technical 
self-understanding, and the saint 
of the Christian tradition. The 
saint tradition values the ordi- 
nary caring comportment found in 
daily life. Currently I think that 
a modern technological version of 
the heroic is in ascendancy in 
health care. 

Caring— ministering in concrete 
specific ways to concrete specific 
others— is a profoundly sacred and 
hopeful Christian practice. Car- 
ing makes us notice and attend to 
people, events, things-that is why 
caring is so basic. What we care 
for and what we care about can 
distress us, and creates our sense of 
possibility. Caring determines 
what help is offered and deter- 
mines whether help will feel 
helpful. 

Tradition would have it that al- 
truism is required for caring. Jesus 
taught us that caring is the basis 
for altruism (though we would do 
better without the troubled histo- 
ry of that word altogether). 
Without caring relationships, we 
all perish. 


Eee Care as a 


Commodity 

The understanding of health 
care as a commodity and the pa- 
tient as a consumer freely buying 
goods and services meshes with our 
modern self-understanding that we 
are autonomous individuals, mas- 
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ters of our own destiny. We can ad- 
mit that we may need a damaged 
body part replaced or repaired, but 
that we might need someone to 
wash our feet and take care of us is 
anathema to the independent 
modern in search of mastery, domi- 
nance, and control. As healthy 
moderns, the most we can admit to 
is that we want our loved ones to 
be well cared for. 

It is therefore no accident that 
the caring practices of nurses are 
hidden and devalued in this cli- 
mate. People can acknowledge 
that they want the best physi- 
cian, but few can imagine or ac- 
knowledge that they might some- 
day need nursing care. The cultu- 
ral devaluation of caring practices 
is evident in the current nursing 
shortage, which is predicted to be 
permanent. 

I believe that the church is 
called to restore the appreciation 
and value of caring practices. We 
feel cared for when we are treated 
as members and participants in a 
community of care and responsibil- 
ity; we feel at risk when we are 
treated as merely “customers,” 
“consumers,” or “resources.” Even 
the most autonomous modern wants 
to trust that humane, sensitive 
care will be available if he/she 
were incapacitated, unable to be 
assertive or demand rights. 

The Biblical injunction to love 
one another, to give food to the 
hungry and water to the thirsty, 
provides the basis for caring prac- 
tices. The moral art of health 
care must guide the science. The 
notion of the self in opposition to 
others and an ethic limited to 
rights and justice cannot account for 
caring for those in need except in 
“paternalistic” terms. An ethic of 
relatedness, care, and responsibili- 
ty is needed to account for the mu- 
tual trust required for caring for 
the incapacitated. 

Caring practices in the context of 
familial and community member- 
ship need not be paternalistic. A 
culture that emphasizes indepen- 
dence and individualism cannot 
survive without a safety net of 
care and caring practices. We need 
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to recover and preserve caring 
practices in our health-care sys- 
tem, so that the very least of us is 
cared for. If we accomplish this, 
then those who provide care will 
no longer be devalued, and we will 
once again participate in healing 
communities. 

As Christians I think we need to 
recover our caring practices in all 
areas. I do not have a context-free, 
long-term, or national plan for 
this, because I think the recovery 
will best come as the fellowship of 
believers lives out a skillful, car- 
ing comportment in all walks of 
life. Caring practices can be alive 
and well in the courtroom as well- 
as in our hospitals. 


Gon and Our 


Common Humanity 

In the best of our caring practic- 
es, we will discover our selves re- 
lated to a common humanity and 
given over or defined by specific 
concrete concerns and human rela- 
tionships. As nurses, “experts” in 
caring, we must take over and 
transform the notions of expertise. 
Expert caring has nothing to do 
with possessing privileged infor- 
mation which increases one’s con- 
trol and domination of another; 
rather, expert caring unleashes 
the possibilities inherent in the 
self and the situation. Expert car- 
ing liberates and facilitates in 
such a way that the person caring 
is enriched in the process. Instru- 
mentalism, contract language, cost- 


benefit analysis, social exchange, 
enlight-ened self-interest, and all 
of the modern language of the au- 
tonomous self of possession will 
miss the relationship of the person 
constituted by concerns and human 
relationships. 

A revision of our understanding 
of the person will give us new di- 
rections in our work life, in our 
science, and will offer new thera- 
pies. The new directions already 
exist in the best of our caring prac- 
tices, but we require a language 
and science that captures the na-- 
ture and intent of these practices 
as they are carried out in real con- 
texts and real relationships. The: 
restoration of caring practices will! 


I believe that 
the church is 
called to restore 
the appreciation 
and value of 

caring practices. 


give us a new respect for the con-- 
crete and specific, the courageous: 
and meaningful. We will come to) 
understand heroic action, not onlyy 
as technological breakthroughs, 
but also as skillful comportment 
and excellence in our caring practic-- 
es. 


Patricia Benner, R.N., Ph.D., is an asso-- 
ciate professor of nursing at the Uni-- 
versity of California San Francisco 
School of Nursing. She is the author of © 
From Novice to Expert: Excellence and: 
Power in Clinical Nursing Practice and: 
co-author, with Judith Wrubel, of The 
Primacy of Caring, Stress and Coping; 
in Health and Illness (Addison- 
Wesley, 1989). This article is based ory 
a lecture given at a conference in Santa 
Barbara, California, on the- Theologicas 
Education of the Laity, in May 1987, 
and is adapted here from an earliei 
version of the article published by 
Crossings. 


Dialogue 


OTL 


Medical Ethics 


Heart surgeon David 
_ Anderson, nursing 
professor Patricia 
Benner and ethics 
professor Bernard 
Adeney discuss the 
state of American 
health care. 


Radix: It seems that medical technology is advancing at a rapid pace 
and that the cost of that technology can be astronomical. We’re dealing 
with a finite amount of health-care money and, at some point, choices 
have to be made about which lives to save because of the phenomenal 
cost. For example, many people who would like to receive organ trans- 
plants can’t afford them. How can these decisions be made ethically 
and Christianly and who should make these decisions—health-care 
professionals, society? Or will people with more money get the services 
while other people go without the services? 


David Anderson: I’m not prepared to say who should be making these 
decisions, but I will say that somebody does have to make the decisions. 
And that’s one problem. We’re drifting without people making these 
decisions. As a physician I see myself as the patient’s advocate. When 
somebody comes to me and they have a problem, I’m on their side. I’m 
their advocate and I will do everything I can to help them. It is not my 
decision, at that one-on-one level, to decide, “Hmmm. You know, I don’t 
think we should go for a heart transplant or I don’t think you should 
have an MRI scan. I think maybe in your case we'll just get a series of 
skull x-rays and that will be fine.” I don’t do that, and I don’t think I 
should ever be put in that position, to be making that decision. 

But I do think that society has to come to grips with this issue because 
there are shrinking resources and everything costs so much more. The 
basic work-up for any individual problem becomes so much more expen- 
sive now because we are offering new things that, granted, probably 
have diminishing returns. It’s not like the old days where you just 
learned to do the proper things with sewage and thousands of lives 
were saved. Yet there are very real returns. On a one-to-one basis you 
can do something very real. Society just has to decide and make some 
decision about these kinds of issues—for instance, not even to get into or- 
gan transplants. Then you don’t have to deal with who gets it and who 
doesn’t get it—that kind of an issue—if you realize you don’t have 
enough money for it. 

Now, many people think that would be a very big step backward, that 
medicine and science could not continue marching forever if we took that 
kind of negative view toward the future. And we couldn’t survive that 
way. There would be a ripple effect to all of medicine if we weren’t 
pushing forward. 


Bernard Adeney: I want to take an opposite view for the sake of the ar- 
gument, not because I’m sure I know the proper response. But I wonder if 
what you're saying is adequate in terms of the individual physician. In 
one sense I don’t know of any other way to approach the subject as a 
health-care worker than to give your patient the best possible care and 
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be an advocate for that patient. 

On the other hand, it seems to 
me that there isn’t anybody who 
can make the decisions about what 
level of heroic measures can be 
taken for individuals. It seems we 
are past the point in our society 
now where universal socialized 
medicine could be a possibility, 
and what we seem to be headed for 
is much more medical care that is 
based solely on economics: on what 
you can afford, on what level of in- 
surance you have. And so finances 
will be the arbiter, the factor that 
will make the difference in the 
end. 

There are obviously problems 
with the government making deci- 
sions across-the-board on how 
health care is carried out. But I 
think there are also deep problems 
with having economics be the ar- 
biter of what is carried out. I won- 
der if individual health practi- 
tioners like yourself can really es- 
cape from living in tension between 
doing the ultimate for your patient 
and also having a social conscience 
with regard to broader issues of 
medicine. 


Anderson: Let’s say that I and my 
partner each have a 42-year-old 
diabetic with end-stage heart dis- 
ease. I make the decision, for 
whatever reason, that, well, this 
patient is a diabetic, and I don’t 
think he should have a heart 
transplantation. It wouldn’t be 
cost effective, or it’s not worth the 
investment. But my partner 
doesn’t make that decision about 
his patient. Now we’re looking at 
the two patients and they’re sit- 
ting in the waiting room. How do 
they reconcile that distinction? 
What you say is not totally true 
of government control. We don’t 
have socialized medicine but, be- 
lieve me, the government is the big 
payer, between Medicare and the 
NIH. For example, reimbursing 
for chronic renal dialysis was a 
major decision that sets our country 
apart from other countries in terms 
of no age limit on doing it. If Med- 
icare, if the government, pulled 
out of the heart transplantation 
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business, we wouldn’t do heart 
transplants. There just aren't 
enough resources. So I do think 
there are these kinds of decision- 
making that don’t involve the per- 
son that can be made with an eye 
to society as a whole. 


Adeney: I certainly would not 
argue that those decisions aren’t 
having to be made and that they 
have tremendous consequences. But 
I was suggesting that decisions the 
government can and does make 
about health care, I don’t think 
will result in an equitable distri- 
bution of resources. 


Anderson: I agree. 


Adeney: I wonder, rather than 
waiting for the word to come down 
from the top as to how our resourc- 
es can be distributed, if health 
practitioners need also to make de- 
cisions from the bottom, so to 
speak, on how we are going to use 
resources at that level. That is a 
whole lot easier to say in theory 
than it is to know how to deal 
with an individual case. 


Patricia Benner: Part of the prob- 
lem is that we are already so far 
down the road of commercializing 
health, treating it like goods and 
services. We really do need to re- 
cover a sense of care and develop a 
discourse on a notion of “good” re- 
lated to health care. As long as 
we stay stuck in how do we manage 
this biomedical-commercial enter- 
prise, I think we're not going to be 
able to make wise decisions. Be- 
cause we are going to end up with 
this language about cost-flow 
analysis that makes us appropri- 
ately quite uneasy. I don’t like an 
ethic of approaching my patients 
with a rational calculation of how 
worthy I think they are to be sal- 
vaged. 

Both Canada and Australia 
have health-care systems that 
have maintained their costs at six 
percent of the gross national prod- 
uct (Canada) and eight percent of 
the gross national product 
(Australia). They have main- 


tained that for the last 12 years, 
and that tells you something about — 
differences in systems. The health 
of their nation isn’t worse than the 
health of our nation. Here it’s 
somewhere between 12 percent and 
14 percent, I think. And it’s hada 
spiraling increase. There have 
been some good editorials in the 
New England Journal of Medicine, 
pointing out that the really ram- 
pant commercialization occurred 
when Medicare stepped in and for 
the first time it was profitable for 
corporations to buy hospitals. And 
we started losing our community 
and charity-based hospitals. . 

Now granted, a lot of people got 
rich on those charity-based hospi- 
tals. I’m not saying that was a 
perfect era of rights and justice. 
But there was a sense of charity 
and a sense of ownership on the 
part of the community for the hos- - 
pital. It was community-linked. 
But when the corporation comes in, 
any charity is accidental. You 
have terrible atrocities occurring ; 
with patient dumping because of ° 
cost benefit analysis, the rational 
calculation approach. It does such 
harm to any covenantal relation- - 
ship between health-care provid- - 
ers and their patients, and that’s 
the real devastating switch in! 
commercialization and commodifi- - 
cation of health care. 

There’s a real problem with the: 
way we're conceiving of what is | 
disease and what is health. That! 
conception is so objectified: the» 
body is viewed as object, and the: 
person is viewed as separate from 
the community and we have a rad- - 
ically different notion of health: 
and wellbeing. We have to recov- » 
er what it is we think is health-- 
giving, life-giving, caring, sup-- 
porting. 

We have a _ cultural myth that: 
there’s going to be eternal progress : 
and that higher tech is better. It! 
is easy to get this society to pay) 
for an expensive, all-bells-and-- 
whistles trauma center in an emer-- 
gency room and difficult to get! 
them to pay for nutrition and pre- 
natal care for poor mothers. Some-- 
thing is radically wrong with the: 


society that will pay huge 
amounts of money for a very 
underutilized trauma center 
and ignore its children and 
mothers. 


We don’t want 

to reject all 
technology but use 
technology in a 


Anderson: It’s even eroding 
and biting back at the scientif- 
ic aspect of it because when 
you have this profit motive, it 
changes many scientific atti- 
tudes with which people look 
at things. And it’s not just the 
private practitioners out 
there, it’s university doctors 


way that is useful 
and good and 
creates more good 
than harm. 


who are getting perks from 
drug companies or high-tech 
firms and who then go around 
and preach to the community 
about this or that. My field of car- 
diology is especially prone to 
that. It is really difficult reading 
the literature to know what is 
scientific truth and what has been 
seen through the sort of skewed 
view of someone who has an ulter- 
ior motive. I don’t even think it’s 
at the level of consciousness for 
some of these people. 

But on the other side, there have 
been some tremendous rapid ad- 
vances brought about through 
whatever energy and monetary 
weight have been put to bear on 
some of these problems. Develop- 
ments have happened over three 
or four years that could have tak- 
en fifteen years had there not been 
interest on the part of the corpora- 
tions. 


| Radix: What, for example? 


Anderson: Well, take a catheter I 
use to dilate arteries. The tech- 
nology to develop that catheter so 
‘that it was effective maybe 70 
percent of the time to a point 
where it is effective 95 percent of 
the time took about two or three 
years. We are talking about de- 
veloping plastics that can with- 
stand ten atmospheres of pressure 
and tiny, tiny little wires the size 
of a hair that have a hole in 
them—all sorts of things that are 
| just incredible. 


Benner: I think it is going to be 


really tough, because clearly we 
are committed to scientific ad- 
vance and progress. That question 
is no different in medicine and 
health care than it is in warfare 
or any other area. We don’t want 
to reject all technology but use 
technology in a way that is useful 
and good and creates more good 
than harm? 


Anderson: The leading cause of 
deaths in infants worldwide is di- 
arrhea. A very simple way to care 
for children with diarrhea is oral 
rehydration with a kind of paste 
made of sugar and salts and some 
liquid. But it has been very diffi- 
cult to get many Third World coun- 
tries to catch on to this because in 
the United States when a child is 
severely dehydrated they come 
into the hospital and they get in- 
travenous rehydration, which 
they don’t need. They could have 
it done the other way but we’re 
the standard. So we have to re- 
view how Americans do it, not 
only for our costs but also as an ex- 
ample. The rest of the world still 
has so many major health prob- 
lems, and they are trying to emu- 
late us with certain high-tech 
treatments that can be utilized 
only by very small elite portions 
of their societies. 


Benner: Yes, that’s an added com- 
plexity. But when we think about 
angioplasty and the specialized 


catheters, we also have to ask the 
question, Are we putting enough 
effort into everyday homely ef- 
forts to prevent the disease? Are 
we creating climates where exer- 
cise is integrated and where the 
diet is improved? What would 
happen if we worked on the other 
end, on the health promotion, in- 
stead of at the end of disease? 
Right now we’re so focused on the 
machine-shop repair side, the 
technical side, that we can’t see or 
participate very much in preven- 
tive health promotions. 


Anderson: But this is an example 
where the community has come 
back, and lay medical communi- 
ties have gotten on the bandwa- 
gon. The incidence of cardiovascu- 
lar disease has dramatically de- 
clined in this country because of 
that. I just got a beautiful booklet 
in the mail from the NIH to help 
me educate my patients on choles- 
terol and the like. Here’s an ex- 
ample of society coming back and 
saying, “This is what we want 
from you.” 


Adeney: I think that is one of the 
benefits of the commercialization 
of medicine. There are a lot of 
problems with it, but one of the 
benefits is that insurance compa- 
nies are going to have a vested in- 
terest in preventative health 
care, in trying to help people not 
get sick so much, because that’s 
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where their profits lie. Nev- 
ertheless, in terms of the mentali- 
ty of how we make decisions about 
medicine, I agree with Patricia 
that we have to think about what 
kind of community we want to be. 
It seems as if that prior stage is 
much more important in the long 
term than the stage we’re in right 
now, where decisions really often 
come down to how much money is 
available for this particular task 
for this particular person in this 
particular place. It’s quite often 
relatively arbitrary. It’s a choice 
that we cannot expect the health- 
care worker to make. 

But in our overall health care, 
we're not getting what we are pay- 
ing for. We pay something like 
$1,580 per head for health care, 
whereas Japan pays $500 per head 
for health care. The measures of 
effectiveness of health care in the 
United States are not very encour- 
aging compared to a lot of other 
countries that spend a fraction of 
what we spend. Part of it is be- 
cause high-tech medicine is over- 
whelmingly focused on the last one 
year of a person’s life. 


Benner: The great impact is on pa- 
tients over 84 now. That’s where 
high-tech medicine is heading— 
there and neonatology. 


Adeney: So we spend a tremendous 
amount of money in that last year 
of a person’s life. Yet when you 
come down to a member of my fam- 
ily, I don’t want to spare any cost 
in having that life extended a few 
months, provided that the quality 
of life is not completely destroyed 
in the process. I can’t measure 
those months of life in cost. 


Anderson: Right. And that’s the 
rub. Grandma comes into the emer- 
gency room totally dehydrated 
and to me looks like somebody 
barely there. Her relatives say, 
“Doctor, do what you can.” The 
next day she is chipper and she’s 
holding court to three generations 
who are coming in and you realize 
that this is the matriarch of this 
family. Last night she looked like 
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a little speck of dust that maybe 
sat in a closet all the time. I can’t 
make that kind of decision in 
terms of cost. 


Benner: I think there would be a 
lot more possibility of mercy and 
generosity if we set our system up 
more on the Canadian or Australi- 
an model. Yes, there would be 
some hard decisions about some of 
our high-tech areas, but, once we 
took the extreme commercializa- 
tion away, the system could oper- 
ate more effectively and efficient- 
ly and be more humane and more 
tied to the community. 


Adeney: I know a nurse who is a 
supervisor of her floor who says 
that now, compared to three years 
ago, she has far more tension all 
the time because she has fewer 
staff and more patients and they 
are sicker than ever before. She 
says that all they have time to do 
is run into a room, see how the per- 
son is doing, and run out. Someone 
who is really skilled can tell a lot 
from running in and taking a glance 
and running out. Somebody with a 
little less skill is not going to be 
able to figure that much out in a 
short visit. 

So her dilemma as a Christian 
who wants to give care and love to 
individual patients is that she’s 
got a budget, which is set, which 
she can’t expand at all, and they 
are sending her more and more pa- 
tients and she has to keep cutting 
costs in order to stay within the 
budget. Personnel costs are the 
easiest to cut. The hospital makes 
those decisions for her. So what 
does she do? 


Benner: Well, it’s a major issue, a 
major problem for nurses. A lot of 
them ask, “Can I stay under these 
conditions?” It feels untenable. 
The resources are stretched too 
thin and they no longer can do 
what they have vowed to do. The 
care-giving is compromised and 
they feel compromised as persons 
as a result of it. At Beth Israel 
they decided that they wanted to 
have a very fine system of pri- 


mary personal care where a pa- 
tient is assigned to a nurse and may 
be assigned to that same nurse for 
ten years. If they go back into the 
hospital they get assigned to the 
same nurse. They also have a 
much higher ratio of professional 
staff to patients. Still, I think 
they come out just fine in terms of 
cost effectiveness because they get 
fewer complications. Better care 
makes people get well faster. It’s 
particularly distressing right now, 
because patients who are in the 
hospital are indeed sicker. 


Radix: Patricia, what do you 
mean when you talk about the 
Australian or Canadian models? 


Benner: In the Canadian system 
they have a very effective and 
elaborate community health-care 
system. They’re not without their 
high-tech medicine either, but 
they have made choices not to do 
as much of it. 


Adeney: In England nobody over 55 
gets kidney dialysis. It’s a deci- 
sion of the social system, which is 


a tremendous cost compared to - 
here. In Congress when they were © 
debating whether dialysis could | 


be included in Medicare, they 
brought an older man in who just 
looked awful. He had kidney di- 
alysis and was brought back a few 
hours later and he looked great, 
full of vitality and life. It had a 
big emotional impact on Congress 
(especially since most of them. are 
over 55). But nevertheless, when 
you are facing the issue of resource 
allocation, England had to come to 
the decision they did because they 
had limited resources to put into 
socialized medicine. 


Anderson: And we do too. That’s 
what we have to recognize. It’s 
fine to look at Canada and Austra- 
lia. There are certain aspects that 
are appealing in those systems. 
But it also must be recognized that 
they are much more homogeneous 
societies that don’t have the in- 
ner-city problems or the number of 
people we have. 


We need a major shift in the 
way we think about health 
care because the great majority 
of what makes for health or 
sickness are all things that 
happen before you get to the 
hospital. The correlates to 
health and longevity in peo- 
ple are things like eating 
breakfast, getting exercise, not 
smoking, seven hours of sleep a 
night. By the time people get 
to the hospital, the amount 
that can be done to save them 
is relatively little compared 
to the things they do to pro- 
mote health in their life as a 
whole. We should look at 
health care primarily as pro- 
| moting the wellbeing of the 
person rather than attacking 
the disease or the illness. 


Benner: Food, shelter, educa- 
tion, hygiene. 


Adeney: Flush toilets have saved 
far more lives than doctors. 


Anderson: Right, and doctors 
would be the first to admit it. 
Here we have a society where we 
can’t have a motorcycle helmet 
law because it infringes on my 
right to run around on a motorcycle 
without a helmet. Or we can’t 
have a sane handgun law for that 
same reason. Those two examples 
become health-care issues because 
when these people who are exer- 
cising their rights get drunk and 
get hit on the head and don’t have 
any insurance, we all end up pay- 
ing for their three months in the 
ICU trauma center. The problem is 
this kind of “me and only me” atti- 
tude, without seeing yourself as re- 
sponsible to your brothers and sis- 
ters so you won't be a burden on 
imeenem. 


Benner: The problem is seeing our- 
- selves as these autonomous, radi- 
cally free individuals, separate 
- from community. It is an indict- 
ment on the church that we’ve 
been insular and we haven’t been 
clear on who are our brother and 


sister. 


Anderson: Especially the evangel- 
ical church. Take this whole issue 
of the sanctity of life. Rather 
than evangelicals coming with 
some thoughtful discussions on 
these issues, it’s been reduced to 
slogans that haven’t been helpful 
at all in euthanasia issues and 
abortion issues. 


Adeney: I wonder if we don’t need 
some kind of rationalized three- 
tiered health-care system in the 
United States. It doesn’t seem to 
me that we can do away with 
high-tech medicine, pushing at 
the frontiers of science, and so on. 
There’s a tremendous amount in 
that of value. Even if we wanted 
to get rid of it, we wouldn't be able 
to, because so much is invested in it 
already. But if we had a three- 
tiered health care system, one lev- 
el would be the highest level of 
medical intervention: you can get 
it if you can pay for it (which is in 
a sense what we have now). The 
second level would be basic health 
care that would be available to 
everybody: our society would make 
a commitment to have that kind of 
health care for everyone. The 
third level would be the acknowl- 
edgment that a system of that sort 


We should look 

at health care 
primarily as 
promoting the 
wellbeing of the 
person rather than 


attacking the 
disease or the 
illness. 


cannot fulfill the requirements of 
community. We need people with- 
in the community to do more 
through private initiative and 
through churches to try to provide 
more of the basic care that the 
state might guarantee. 


Anderson: As a health-care pro- 
vider I think that is shooting too 
low. For example, the technique I 
do, angioplasty, is very high-tech 
and quite expensive, but I wouldn't 
want any part of it if I couldn’t do 
it on the variety of people I cur- 
rently do it on, which is a wide 
variety of people. 


Adeney: Okay, but how are you 
ever going to have decisions made 
about the use of resources? Do you 
provide prenatal care for all the 
women 1.) Oakland for a year or use 
the same money to care for one dy- 
ing person through high-tech, 
high-cost means? 


Anderson: It would be such an ad- 
mission of defeat to me if we had 
to reduce health care to the way 
we purchase an automobile, where 
certain people can buy BMWs and 
certain people can buy VWs. 
(continued on p.28) 
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Jubal 


A MOVABLE FAITH 


By Susan English Fetcho 


s an artist and person for 
whom movement has been 
a means of expression, 
source of discipline, and liveli- 
hood, I find myself affirmed in the 
Bible’s eloquence about the human 
form and its movement. 
Throughout both Old and New 
Testaments we receive a picture of 
God’s creative activity. Beginning 
with the creation in Genesis 1, we 
read that God made us male and 
female in his own image and after 
his own likeness. According to the 
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Then shall the maidens rejoice in the dance, and the 
young men and the old together. For I will turn their 
mourning into joy; I will comfort them and give 
them gladness for sorrow (Jeremiah 31:13). 


account, humanity was created 
last, after the rest of the created 
order, and it was only then that 
the whole of creation was pro- 
nounced “very good.” God’s loving 
presence and participation in the 
creation of each human being are 
further depicted in Psalm 139, 
where the psalmist described the 
intimacy with which God knows 
us even before our births. “For thou 
didst form my inward parts; thou 
didst weave me in my mother’s 
womb. I will give thanks to thee, 


for I am fearfully and wonderfully 
made; wonderful are thy works, 
and my soul knows it very well. 
My frame was not hidden from 
thee, when I was made in secret, 
and skillfully wrought in the 
depths of the earth.” 


The implication is that of 
God’s attention to every aspect of 
our being. Despite the fall, which 
introduced sin into creation by hu- 
manity’s will to power, God’s crea- 
tive act comes first in the order of 


events. And, although sin has rad- 
ical repercussions for human life, 
it doesn’t seem likely that God is 
changing his mind about the good- 
ness of his original decision to de- 
sign humankind after his own im- 
age. 

The compelling “stamp of ap- 
proval” on the physicality of 
creation and humanity comes in 
the incarnation: God becoming hu- 
man flesh and dwelling among us 
in the person of Jesus. Throughout 
his ministry, Jesus demonstrated 
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his attention to his followers’ 
physical existence: feeding the 
masses, calling the children to 
himself, touching and healing the 
untouchable, turning water into 
Wine at the celebration of a wed- 
ding, allowing Mary to wash his 
feet with her tears and dry them 
with her hair. The raising of Laz- 
arus from the dead, prefiguring Je- 
sus’ own resurrection, gave final 
evidence of God’s intention for em- 
bodied existence throughout eter- 
nity and his power to overcome 
even the death of our physical 
bodies. 

The apostle Paul addressed him- 
self to the topic of our physical be- 
ing as well, indicating that there 
was some confusion in the early 
church about the significance of 
the resurrection for the physicali- 
ty of our faith. After a discussion 
of the body in light of the resurrec- 
tion, he drew this conclusion: “Do 
you not know that your body is a 
temple of the Holy Spirit within 
you, which you have from God? 
You are not your own; you were 
bought with a price. So glorify 
God in your body” (1 Corinthians 
6:19-20). In this and other refer- 
ences, Paul was clear in his em- 
phasis on the unity of spirit and 
body, necessitating the offering of 
our entire selves to God. 

Those statements likely came as 
correctives to a young church grow- 
ing up in the shadow of a dominant 
Platonic thought, which tended to 
view the body and spirit as separ- 
ate entities, with the spiritual 
plane regarded as the ideal, and 
more real, of the two. That confu- 
sion continued to plague the church 
periodically throughout history, 
manifesting itself early in the 
misunderstandings of the Gnostics, 
who were the originators of the 
concept that Christ was not a 
physical being, but a sort of phan- 
tom (thus spiritualizing the resur- 
rection as well). It appeared again 
later among the Shakers, who 
danced both to praise God and to 


shake out their carnal impulses. 
They failed, however, to pro- 
create and soon died out due to a 
deficient view of sexuality as a 
gift from God and part of his de- 
sign. 

Even in our “enlightened” 20th 
century the residue of Greek 
thought is still in evidence, both 
in the church and in western cul- 
ture at large. The repercussions of 
this way of viewing ourselves as 
separate from our bodies yield a 
number of seemingly contradictory 
results. These exist on a spectrum 
from objectifying the body (and 
hence opening the door to its wor- 
ship), to viewing the body as a 
utilitarian tool, and, finally, to 
the denial of the body. 

Within the culture one can ob- 
serve the temptation to idolize 
the body, going well beyond a con- 
cern for healthy fitness in the di- 
rection of obsession with the pur- 
suit of the“ideal body,” perpetual 
youth, and physical attractive- 
ness. This phenomenon is capital- 
ized on by aspects of both the 
fashion and advertising indus- 
tries, who are also notorious in 
their appropriation of sexuality, 
and particularly of female sexual- 
ity, as a marketing tool. 

Given the plummeting target age 
for advertising, this is a particu- 
larly insidious trend. Children are 
often the unwitting victims be- 
cause their self-images are still in 
formation. They are much more 
susceptible to peer and cultural 
pressure to conform to fashion 
trends which are perpetually and 
ever more rapidly changing. 

It goes without saying that we 
all depend on these industries just 
to get dressed every morning. Cer- 
tainly, aspects of them are con- 
structive and creative. Designs 
that flatter the body enhance 
self-esteem. Invention in design 
adds color, texture, and variety to 
daily life. 

The fashion industry, however, 
has a darker side, which feeds our 
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cultural addiction to the new. 
When fashion’s ever-changing 
dictates join forces with the power 
of advertising we are subjected to 
not-so-subtle messages like the 
column featured in one women’s 
magazine comparing fashion do’s 
and don’ts. The “don’ts” identities 
are obscured by a black bar over 
their eyes, thus hiding their 
“fashion shame.” Measuring a 
person’s worth and competence by 
their mastery of fashion is a per- 
version, yielding such absurdities 
as “power dressing,” and“dress for 
success.” Yet I have a suspicion 
that there is no such thing as a 
“fashion faux pas” in God’s eyes. 
One is reminded of the old Satur- 
day Night Live skit in which Bil- 
ly Crystal’s character, Fernan- 
do’s, motto is “Remember, it’s 
more important to look good than 
to feel good .. . and, darling, you 
look MARVELOUS!” 

We are bombarded through vir- 
tually every medium with images 
of “perfection,” which are, ironi- 
cally, fabricated largely by the 
use of lighting, airbrush, and pho- 
tographic technique to eliminate 
the inherent “flaws” of the im- 
perfect models. Yet this manipu- 
lation of reality fuels our national 
obsession with physical appear- 
ance, and particularly with thin- 
ness and dieting. 

This is an area of special concern 
to me as a dancer. We have wit- 
nessed in recent years a growing 
epidemic of eating disorders, 
many of them in the dance world. 
Some believe that these are 
spurred by real demands placed on 
a dancer to achieve the perfect 
(but ever elusive) body in order to 
compete in the realm of profes- 
sional dance. 

This is particularly true in the 
field of ballet, which although 
an incredibly beautiful form (and 
my first training as a child), is 
very limiting in its demand for a 
narrowly defined body type for 
the enhancement of line. There 
are invariably casualties for 
promising and committed young 
dancers who hit puberty and blos- 
som —a bit too much- and are thus 
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cruelly denied access to dance be- 
cause their training has in subtle 
(and sometimes not so subtle) ways 
convinced them that ballet is 
“real” dance and everything else 
is somehow inferior or amateur. 
I’ve found that even quite young 
children carry this bias, which is 
undoubtedly reinforced by parents 
who are much more likely to sign 
their children up for pre-ballet, 
even at age three or four, than for 
creative dance. They are not 
aware of the potential disap- 


pointment they are setting their 
children up for by instilling this 
ideal in them instead of encourag- 
ing a love for all forms of move- 
ment and a belief that they will 
have access to its joys and chal- 
lenges all their lives, no matter 
what shape they end up being in. 


‘tol ners with the attainment 


of the “professional body” discou- 
rages many who might otherwise 
choose movement as a professional 
pursuit. It also puts arbitrary age 
limits on participation in dance, 
often prematurely retiring per- 
formers who have dedicated their 
lives to honing their expressive 
skills. This manifestation of age- 
ism is being challenged in both the 
modern and ballet worlds as art- 
ists begin to question the notion 
that the ability to perform dimin- 
ishes along with physical range. 
Pioneers like Merce Cunningham, 
Margot Fonteyn, Fred Astaire, and 
“Honi” Coles performing in their 
50s, 60s, and 70s, and Martha Gra- 
ham continuing to choreograph in 


her 90s, spring to mind. 

Modern dance has contributed to 
the development of a broader vi- 
sion for dance style. Many modern 
choreographers, like David Gor- 
don, intentionally choose dancers 
with a variety of body types and 
performance skills. Others, like 
Trisha Brown, even employ non- 
performers in their work, drawing 
their vocabulary at least partial- 
ly from the “wealth  o@ 
“pedestrian” movement available ~ 
to them. From the early ‘60s, many — 
have explored the overlapping 
boundaries between dance and oth- 
er art forms, thus opening new fron- 
tiers for a hybrid form to develop. 

These choreographers and nu- 
merous others have influenced my 
thinking and my choreographic 
style. I have been privileged over 
the years to work with an assort- 
ment of dancers, of various sizes 
and shapes, who have added im- 
measurably to the pool of move- 
ment possibilities. My dances 
have tended to draw from 
“everyday” movement, relying 
largely on improvisation as a 
source of movement material. They 
have often focused on pressing is- 
sues of our time, as was the case in 
an evening-length piece choreo- 
graphed in 1983 called Test/Will/ 
Follow , which dealt with the is- 
sue of survival in the nuclear 
world we have created. The piece 
closed with a movement medita- 
tion performed by a chorus of 15-20 
“concerned citizens” (an interna- 
tional band that has now included 
performers from five countries 
whose ages have spanned six dec- 
ades). The vocabulary for this sec- 
tion was derived from Civil De- 
fense postures, like “Duck ’n’ Cov- 
er,” learned as a part of air raid 
drills in the ‘50s. Prescribed by the 
U.S. government as “protection” 
against a nuclear blast, these ges- 
tures became a metaphor for hu- 
man fragility, and a prayer for de- 
liverance from our own folly. 

We in the Christian sphere are 
certainly not exempt from the in- 
fluence of our culture’s obsession 
with the perfect body. But we are: 
perhaps more likely to fall victim 


to the flip side of the dualistic 
coin. We may view the body in a 
utilitarian way, as a tool, an in- 
strument; something we possess, 
use, and then discard. Or we may 
succumb to the temptation to deny 
the body, disbelieving in its reali- 
ty, regarding it as a shell or a bur- 
den we carry around with us (the 
us being our real selves: the soul or 
spirit). This tendency to view the 
body as a temporary shelter will 
invariably cause us to treat it as 
such. Some Christians believe 


person. For me, they affect the 
whole of our discipleship, raising 
questions such as: Can we distrust 
our bodies and still say we trust 
God? Can we dislike our bodies 
and simultaneously believe that 
God loves us unconditionally, and 
has created us in his image? What 
is the source of our discomfort 
about physicality? Can it be recon- 
ciled with the Bible’s proclama- 
tions about the body and human 
movement? And does it really 
matter? 


As we contemplate the intention in God's design, 
we may even be moved to move. 


that because of the fall, our bodies 
are “second class citizens”: evil, 
“worldly,” and _ identified with 
“the flesh”that we are to resist. 
From my experience, these are 
common views. 

There seems to be enduring confu- 
sion about the body. Is it bad or 
good? The byproducts of that un- 
certainty are attitudes ranging 
from self-consciousness or embar- 
rassment about bodily functions, to 
various ascetic practices that 
would be considered by many to be 
abusive in their extreme applica- 
tions. These have arisen on occa- 
sion throughout Christian history. 
It is difficult to see how this 
amount of confusion and discomfort 
can be anything but a symptom of 
profound misunderstanding. 

Perhaps as a movement practi- 
tioner I see these problems in 
higher relief than the average 


If we take the time to observe 
the design of the bodies that we 
are, it is hard not to be moved to 
awe at their complexity. These 
bodies, that are “fearfully and 
wonderfully made,” are dimen- 
sional, responsive to touch, self- 
repairing. We move, grow, 
breathe, and feel our emotions 
physically. Our mouths water, 
palms sweat, stomachs have but- 
terflies, jaws clench, or we laugh 
till we cry. And our often seden- 
tary exteriors contain an invisible 
riot of movement, as our various in- 
ternal “life support systems” ex- 
pand and contract, multiply and 
divide, nourish and cleanse, fight 
and repair. As we begin to see 
what intricate organisms we are, a 
new source of wonder is opened to 
us. And as we begin to contemplate 
the intention inherent in God’s de- 
sign, we may even be moved to 


move. It is our birthright. 

We live our entire lives on a con- 
tinuum of movement beginning 
with the free-floating suspension 
in our mother’s womb. We enter 
life via the contractions of our 
mother’s body and are pushed into 
the world and the waiting arms of 
adults who intuitively continue 
the uninterrupted stream of move- 
ment: cuddling, bouncing, walking, 
rocking us to sleep. As babies and - 
young children we hear music and 
spontaneously move to the 
rhythm. Our emotions are unedit- 
ed and fully physicalized through 
sad tears and raging tantrums, im- 
patient wiggles and clapping glee. 

Yet somehow as we continue 
through childhood we are gradu- 
ally weaned away from movement 
as an acceptable way of expressing 
certain emotions. Our physical ex- 
pression becomes somewhat con- 
densed and codified into posture 
and gesture resembling that of our 
family and society. 

Despite the suppression of move- 
ment spontaneity that occurs as we 
grow to maturity, we still retain a 
unique movement signature 
throughout our lives. It is as woven 
into the fabric of who we are as our 
voices and our tastes. It makes it 
possible for those who know us to 
recognize our walk from behind at 
50 paces. It also connects us to the 
people in our lives, allowing them 
to read our movement language, 
discerning our sadness, elation, 
discomfort, or boredom. Long before 
the book Body Language came out, 
people had been conversing in this 
unspoken way, observing and re- 
sponding to the nonverbal commu- 
nications of those around them. 

As a teacher I have had the joy 
of working with young children, 
for whom movement is still an un- 
edited medium of expression. They 
have yet to absorb those cultural 
inhibitions that will soon begin to 
restrict their movement freedom. 
They love to start with a bowl of 
“toe soup,” paint the sky, grow 
into a tall tree, melt into a puddle, 
make a shape where your toes are 
higher than your nose, gallop 
(continued on p.25) 
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Counterpoint 


Muscular Christianity 


(Distaff Division) 


Back in the mid fifties, when all 
the seventh grade boys and girls 
began spending half a morning a 
week in woodworking and domes- 
tic science classes respectively, I 
recall waging a one-person cam- 
paign to be allowed to transfer to 
the shop classes from the ones I 
had to endure in cooking and sew- 
ing. The cooking instruction was 
too elementary for someone whose 
parents both worked outside the 
home and already had relied on 
their children (of both sexes) to 
fend for themselves in the kitchen 
for several years. The sewing 
classes provoked nothing but bore- 
dom in me; clothing did not rank 
high on my list of personal con- 
cerns at the time. 

Sex-role socialization practices 
being what they were then, I lost 
my campaign-—although I contin- 
ued to practice passive resistance 
against sewing until of necessity I 
became something of an expert 
(and even began to enjoy it) during 
a two-year teaching stint in Afri- 
ca. And I did take a beginners’ 
carpentry course a number of years 
later, after I had finished gradu- 
ate school. 

Even so, I never became a really 
proficient woodworker, and con- 
tinued to nurse a minor grievance 
against my early deprivation— 
until a certain winter evening 
when my husband and I were hav- 
ing coffee at the home of some oth- 
er church members whom we had 
recently gotten to know. I noticed 
a lovely reproduction of a spinning 
wheel in one corner of the living 
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room, as well as an elegantly 
carved bird on the mantelpiece, 
and commented on both. 

“Oh, those are Lisa’s-she’s our 
twelfth grader,” replied my host. 

“She really enjoys her woodwork- 
ing classes; this is the third or 
fourth year she’s taken them.” 
His explanation was brief and 
even somewhat offhanded, as if a 
father should no more be expected 
to remember all the details of his 
daughter’s woodworking class 
than those of her music lessons. 

But for me it represented a tiny 
catharsis, a vindication of my 
earlier, unsuccessful attempt to get 
my twelve-year-old hands on a 
hammer and saw. I felt like 
searching out the absent Lisa and 
telling her that at least in this 
one corner of her life as a female, 
she’d come a long way; also that, 
in a vicarious sort of way, I had 
been able to hitch a ride with her, 
for which I was grateful. 

I was never much of a team- 
sport athlete as a high school or 
college student but recently it was 
an athletic event that reminded 


me of my early woodworking aspi- 
rations, and allowed me to hitch 
another vicarious ride on the 
women’s express to fuller person- 
hood. The event was the Division 
III Volleyball finals of the Na- 
tional Collegiate Athletic Asso- 
ciation (NCAA) hosted by Calvin 
College, a Christian liberal arts 
institution in Michigan whose 
women’s volleyball team—along 
with others from Wisconsin, Penn- 
sylvania, and California—was 
among the finalists. The progress 
of the Calvin women’s volleyball 
team has been an object of close at- 
tention in our family for the past 
three years or so, not so much by 
myself as by my husband and two 
elementary school sons. My hus- 
band had taught two of the now- 
senior team members in religion 
courses earlier on, just when it was | 
becoming clear that the college: 
had the makings of a team that 
might go places. In addition, 
when my sons began to show inter- 
est in going to the games with 
their father, I was only too happy’ 
to encourage them (although I 


rarely went myself) since it 
seemed to me that getting young 
boys interested in quality women’s 
sports as spectators alongside 
their father ought to be one sure 
ingredient in the production of non- 
sexist adult males. 

This year the team had ad- 
vanced to the number two position 
on Friday afternoon of the finals 
and were getting ready to compete 
for first place against the Califor- 
nia team the next night. Since my 
husband was out of town at a pro- 
fessional conference, it fell to me to 
take the boys and one of their 
friends to the crucial meet on Sat- 
urday—which, it turned out, was to 
be an evening laden with satisfy- 
ing feminist catharsis. 

If nothing else did so, the mere 
size of the crowd would have been 
enough to make me feel I had sym- 
bolically come of age alongside 
these young women. Attaining 
adulthood is far from easy for ei- 
ther sex, but the common mytholo- 
gy of childrearing holds that it is 
a more formidable task for boys. 

But as one perceptive male critic 
has put it, our society has devel- 
oped an elaborate support system 
for boys-becoming-men, one that, 
as well as being taken for granted, 
is so elaborately structured and 
well funded that “many of the ex- 
alted male characteristics and 
tasks are within reach simply by 
drifting with the stream” (Don 
Welch, Macho Is Not Enough, John 
Knox Press, 1985, p. 18). The com- 
ponents of this system include pos- 
itive and preferential messages to 
boys from parents, teachers, mo- 
vies, older siblings, and advertis- 
ers. They also include an ava- 
lanche of successful male role- 
models in the high places of gov- 
ernment, science, technology, the 
church, the arts—and of course, in 
athletics, where the impact of 
role-modeling must often come as 
much from the size of the crowds 
(and the big budget) as it does from 
the performance of the players. 

Consequently, we should not be 
surprised at the large body of so- 
cial psychological literature 
showing that when women and 


men do equally well at a task, the 
latter routinely attribute their 
success to personal competence 
while the women are more apt to 
denigrate their abilities and in- 
voke “luck” or the ease of the 
problem as explanations. The cor- 
porate sense of male superiority 
and entitlement, while it may 
well go right back to the fall (cf. 
Genesis 3:16), has also been nou- 
rished by myriad social institu- 
tions, including all the hype and 
crowds and money - of the 
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of male fellow-students who 
formed the corridor for the 
players, joined by a contingent of 
little boys from the local elemen- 
tary schools who climbed on top of 
their shoulders and formed an 
arch with their hands through 
which the players ran onto the 
gym floor, bombarded by a noise 
level that I still suspect has given 
me middle-ear damage. 
As for cheerleaders, there were © 

none, at least none of the minimal- 
ly attired, traditional female or- 


Rejoice greatly, daughters of Zion; 
you no longer have to play helpless or 
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pretend to eat the bread of idleness. 


(especially professional) athletic 
scene. 

Against that backdrop perhaps 
it doesn’t seem like much to note 
that an NCAA Division III atten- 
dance record was broken when al- 
most 3,300 spectators squashed to- 
gether in the Calvin fieldhouse to 
watch the women’s volleyball fi- 
nals that Saturday night. But for 
many women present, including 
those who coached the teams and 
said so publicly, it was a personal- 
ly important confirmation that 
women’s sports had finally come of 
age. And, indifferent athlete that 
I am, it was likewise affirming for 
me. 

Other satisfying reversals (all 
the more because they were so 
spontaneous) contributed to the 
healing pleasures of the evening. I 
remember, as a member of my col- 
lege marching band, forming with 
the cheerleaders and other band 
members the ritual double lines be- 
tween which the football players 
always emerged from the dressing 
rooms onto the football field amid 
cheers and music—-one of the many 
taken-for-granted perks reserved 
for male players in high budget/ 
big crowd-drawing sports. But this 
time it was two long, straggly lines 


naments which the college, to its 
credit, has so far resisted having. 

But there were plenty of self- 
appointed, bass cheerleaders up in 
the bleachers, and (at a crucial 
point when the teams were tied at 
two games each) the sudden ap- 
pearance of two venerable male 
physical education professors on 
the gym floor during a time-out, 
determined to alleviate the anxie- 
ties of both players and coaches by 
leading the fans in yet another 
round of cheers. The norms of gen- 
der privilege were for a few re- 
markable hours being turned total- 
ly upside-down. 

Then there were the players 
themselves. Having been one of 
those young girls who remain tall- 
er than the tallest boy in the class 
right through mid-adolescence, 
one side benefit I enjoy from marry- 
ing into a gene-pool descended 
from Dutch immigrant farmers is 
the satisfaction (when I feel like 
drawing on it) of blending right 
into the bodily landscape, and 
even on occasion finding myself 
looking up at a taller person of ei- 
ther sex. Nevertheless, it re- 
mained a peculiar satisfaction to 
listen to everyone cheer as the an- 
(continued on p.31) 
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| Film 


Rain Man 


reviewed by Sharon Gallagher 


It was once thought that children 
became autistic because their par- 
ents rejected them. Researchers 
now believe that there is probably 
a physical cause for the condition, 
which leaves its victims unable to 
form normal emotional attach- 
ments. 

In its focus on an autistic-savant, 
the movie Rain Man forces us to 
consider how our limitations and 
possibilities as humans are related 
to our bodies. Because he's autistic, 
Raymond is impaired in forming 
relationships, but as a savant he is 
able to perform superhuman 
feats—making amazing mathe- 
matical calculations, memorizing 
an entire phone book. (A savant on 
60 Minutes was unable to perform 
simple actions but was able to play 
complex pieces on the piano after 
hearing them once.) In savants, 
whatever has blocked one area of 
the brain seems to have unlocked 
other capacities that are out of 
reach for most of us. 

In Rain Man, director Barry Le- 
vinson describes the relationship 
between a pair of brothers, one 
“normal” and one autistic. Char- 
lie, the normal one, is focused on 
making money and isn't too careful 
about how he does it; he doesn't 
mind lying to his customers or abus- 
ing his employees in the process. 

The film portrays Charlie as a 
salesman for gray-market foreign 
sports cars—a perfect symbol of his 
character. Charlie is a young man 
who doesn't value relationships; 
he treats his girlfriend coldly, 
frustrating the young woman. The 
girlfriend, is cast as a warm, emo- 
tional Italian to heighten the con- 
trast in style with Tom Cruise’s 
waspy detached Charlie. 
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As it turns out, Charlie’s indif- 
ference to relationships cuts him 
off from his main chance at big 
money. His father dies, leaving a 
three-million-dollar estate, but 
essentially cuts Charlie out of his 
will. Because of an old grievance, 
Charlie hasn’t spoken to his fa- 
ther since leaving home as a teen- 
ager. 

His father’s money, he discov- 
ers, has all been left to his autistic 
brother Raymond. And to further 
the blow, Raymond does not under- 
stand the concept of money or have 
any real use for it. 

Angry at this last word of his fa- 
ther’s in their old argument, Char- 
lie kidnaps his brother in an at- 
tempt to extort half the inheri- 
tance. But in the course of a bi- 
zatre cross-country trip back to his 
home in California, it is Charlie 
who ends up being captured by 
Raymond’s strange charm. In the 
process of really caring for someone 
else, new facets of his personality 
develop. 

Raymond, played wonderfully 
by Dustin Hoffman, is innocent 
about the ways of the world. This 
is especially clear when the two 
brothers hit Las Vegas, where 
Charlie puts Raymond's unique 
abilities with numbers to work 
counting cards and turning a profit. 
Raymond is approached by a wom- 
an in a bar who thinks he has been 
staring at her. (He has actually, 
like a small child, been intrigued 
by her sparkling necklace.) She 
asks him if he wants a date and he 
agrees to meet her at ten o'clock, 
and then harasses Charlie into 
getting him back to the bar for the 
date and into teaching him to 
dance beforehand. The woman 


stands Raymond up, possibly put 
off by one of his opening lines, “Are 
you taking any prescribed medica- 
tion?”—a normal conversation 
starter for someone who's spent 
most of his life in a mental institu- 
tion. 

Raymond’s innocence is touching, 
but his charm has other roots as 
well. We’re sympathetic with 
him, despite his irritating habits; 
he must eat fishsticks on the same 
night every week, he must watch 
People’s Court every day at three, 
his books and baseball cards must 
be arranged in one special order. 
Any disturbance to those rituals can 
cause Raymond to fall apart. But 
in these obsessive behaviors he 
has set for himself, we recognize, in 
extreme form, some of our own at- 
tempts to make sense out of a chao- 
tic and often troubling world. 
“Raymond,” his doctor tells Char- 
lie, “can’t understand his own emo- 
tions in a traditional way.” Most 
of us may be doing better with our 
emotions than Raymond-but still 
we know that there are lapses. 

The film is full of ironies. Char- 
lie wants money but doesn’t have 
it. Raymond has it and doesn’t 
care. Raymond can’t make contact 
with people, but seems to want 
to. Charlie could do that easily 
and hasn’t bothered. The movie re- 
minds us of things we take for 
granted. In seeing a blind person we 
are reminded what a gift sight is. 
In watching Raymond we under- 
stand what a gift it is to make emo- 
tional contact. 

Raymond, though trapped by his 
ailment, reaches out as much as he 
can. In a way the movie is a chal- 
lenge to the rest of us to do the 
same. Definitely a challenge. 


Cockburn, U2, 


Phillips and Chapman 


reviewed by Dan Ouellette 


Big Circumstance by Bruce Cock- 
burn (Gold Castle Records) 


Even though last year’s Bruce 
Cockburn double album, Waiting 
for a Miracle, was a fine overview 
of the Canadian singer-song- 
writer-guitarist’s career, it fea- 
tured only two new songs. Cockburn 
fans, used to a record-a-year 
stretch Bruce strung together in 
the ’70s and ’80s, have good reason 
to celebrate the release of Big Cir- 
cumstance, his first studio LP in 
three years. 

Almost a full sixty minutes in 
length (LP and cassette as well as 
CD), the album is a polished song 
package of essays, poems, and 
journal entries on subjects as di- 
verse as ecological disaster, the 
fundamentalist religious right, 
Salvadoran death squads, and 
faulty nuclear power plants. Cock- 
burn, once labeled a folk mystic for 
his introspective and melodic 
tunes about his personal experi- 
ence of Christianity, also probes 
spiritual themes (love, joy, grace, 
awe in the face of creation). Plus, 
there are a couple of love songs 
and a humorous tune about the un- 
predictableness of life (“Anything 
Can Happen,” a_ cabaret- 
influenced number that’s unlike 
anything Cockburn has done musi- 
cally in his nearly 20-year ca- 
reer). 

Influenced by his tour as a solo 
act last year, Cockburn pays closer 
attention on this LP to song struc- 
ture, stripped down instrumenta- 
tion, and guitar solos than in past 
efforts. He turns in his strongest 
acoustic guitar solo since Humans 
in the exotic Katmandu travel- 


ogue piece, “Tibetan Side of 
Town,” yet rocks as hard as he has 
on recent LPs in the thumping, 
driving “Where the Death Squad 
Lives.” Other standout cuts are the 
two-stepping, country-flavored 
“Ship-wrecked at the Stable 
Door”; the video single about the 
devastation of Brazilian rainfo- 
rests, “If a Tree Falls”; the soulful 
“Understanding Nothing” done in 
3/4 time; and the sparking, percus- 
sive “The Gift” (“Love is stronger 
than darkness, Love is stronger 
than death”). Another sterling ef- 
fort by one of modern pop-rock’s 
most intelligent, concerned, joyful, 
and spiritually searching musi- 
cians. 


Rattle and Hum by U2 (Island) 


This double album by the Irish 
rock group that was propelled into 
superstardom within the last few 
years might aptly be subtitled “U2 
Invades the U.S.” Guitarist The 
Edge, charismatic lead singer 
Bono, and company acknowledge 
the country in several ways. Many 
crowd-pleasing numbers from their 
Joshua Tree LP are captured live 
from their successful tour here (the 
spine-tingling audience singalong 
in the MLK, Jr.-inspired “Pride (In 
the Name of Love)” and the ec- 
static rendering of “I Still Haven't 
Found What I Was Looking For,” 
(complete with full gospel choir 
background singing). 

Seminal blues and rock figures 
from the U.S. are paid homage to 
(the beautiful Rhythm & Blues- 
tinged rocker, “Angel of Harlem,” 
is dedicated to Billie Holiday; 
the blues-soaked, driving “When 


Love Comes to Town” features B.B. 


King on guitar and vocal leads; and 
a rousing rendition of “All Along 
the Watchtower” a la Jimi Hen- 
drix together with a clip of Hen- 
drix’s “Star Spangled Banner” pay 
tribute to the legendary guitar wiz. 

While another new _ tune, 
“Heartland,” soulfully examines 
both the “bright and violent” na- 
ture of the U.S, U2 strikes deeply 
at our government's destructive for- 
eign policy toward Central Ameri- 
ca in the haunting, angry “Bullet 
the Blue Sky” and undredges the 
horror of the Charles Manson mass 
murders by covering the Beatles’ 
“Helter Skelter” (Bono introduces 
the number by saying they were re- 
trieving the tune from Manson, who 
psychotically misappropriated 
the raucous rocker as his theme 
song). 

Like Cockburn, U2 underscores the 
spiritual in its music. Bono rails 
against TV evangelists, lecturing, 
“The God I believe in isn’t short of 
cash, mister!” in a spoken section of 
“Bullet the Blue Sky,” and attests 
to a God of love and compassion in 
his modern credo, “God Part II” (“I 
don’t believe that rock’n’roll can 
really change the world...I don’t 
believe in the ’60s, in the golden 
age of pop...I believe in love”). In 
the latter song (dedicated to John 
Lennon) Bono also drops a hint that 
he and Cockburn are on the same 
spiritual wavelength when it 
comes to love in action when he 
sings, “I heard a singer on the radio 
the other night/Say he’s gonna 
kick at the darkness till it bleeds 
daylight” (from Bruce’s “Lovers in 
a Dangerous Time”). Overall, a 
tour de force double LP. 
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The Indescribable Wow by Sam 
Phillips (Virgin Records) 


Produced by T-Bone Burnett 
(acknowledged by U2 in the Rattle 
and Hum liner notes “for the truth 
in the dark”), this LP by singer 
Sam Phillips (aka Leslie Phillips 
of the contemporary Christian mu- 
sic scene) is a pop music gem. A 
couple of quotes by the rising fe- 
male vocalist poignantly explain 
why she had foregone writing ex- 
plicit Christian lyrics in favor of 
penning intelligent and realistic 
pop-poems on love and relation- 
ships. 1. “I think you can write 
about the Light or about what you 
see by the Light.” 2. “I think [the 
whole ‘born again’ movement] 
bears about as much resemblance to 
true Christianity as a bad Xerox of 
a hundredth generation print of 
the Mona Lisa.” Enough said on 
the subject of Phillips’s backslid- 
ing, an accusation leveled at her 
by those who don’t understand 
why she felt compelled to leave 
behind the rigidity of contempo- 
rary Christian music. 

Phillips has a great voice and 
has written a batch of catchy tunes 
that borrow freely from ’60s pop 
(bits and pieces of the Beatles, 
Strawberry Alarm Clock, and Left 
Banke are scattered throughout). 
Highlights include “I Can’t Stop 
Crying,” “I Don’t Want to Fall in 
Love" (cool acid pop noodlings at 
the end), “Flame,” and the on-the- 
edge “Holding On to the Earth” 
(co-written with Burnett). There’s 
not a bad song in the bunch. This 
LP is near perfect pop. 


Tracy Chapman (Elektra Records) 


One of the most surprising hit LPs 
of last year was the brilliant de- 
but by singer-songwriter-guitarist 
Tracy Chapman, who successfully 
bridged the personal and political 
in her emotive but provocative 
songs. Amazingly, within a year, 
Chapman was off the Northeast 
folk coffeehouse circuit and onto 
stadium stages throughout the 
world, headlining with the likes 
of Sting, Bruce Springsteen, Peter 
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Gabriel, and Crosby, Stills, Nash, 
and Young. Owing a ton to Joan 
Armatrading (her voice is almost 
a carbon copy), Chapman sings 
love songs (the gentle “Baby, Can 
I Hold You” and the quiet “For 
You”), tunes questioning contradic- 
tions and injustice (the appropri- 
ately titled “Why?” asks, “Why 
do the babies starve when there’s 
food enough to feed the world?/ 
..Why are the missiles called 
peacekeepers when they’re aimed 
to kill?/ Why is a woman still not 


Sam Phillips 


safe when she’s in her home?”), 
and numbers about social dilem- 
mas (the chilling a cappella 
“Behind the Wall” is about wife 
beating and the percussive 
“Mountain O’Things” probes the 
exploitative nature of material- 
ism). 

The best cuts were killer radio 
hits: “Fast Car,” the mesmerizing 
tune about an unemployed woman 
(daughter of an abusive alcoholic 
father) longing for a home and an 
identity (expressed in the simple 
but evocative line, “I had a feel- 
ing I could be someone”), and 
“Talkin’ about Revolution,” a 
heart-felt number expressing the 
certainty that poor people de- 
graded by welfare and unemploy- 
ment lines will rise up to demand 
social justice. This LP earned its 
place on the critics’ Best Of lists 
for 1988. 


Book Notes 


Hope for the Sick and Those Who | 
Love Them by Linda Raney 

Wright. Thomas Nelson (to be: 
published, Fall 1989) 


Wright draws on Biblical materi-. 
al and the experience of many 
Christian leaders to create a book: 
that will provide comfort for: 
those who are ill and create sym- 
pathetic understanding in those 
around them. The section on deal- 
ing with sick children contains ad- 
vice that should be helpful for any ’ 
parent. Especially compelling 
when describing her own journey ’ 
from chronic illness to health,, 
Wright offers insight and hope for ' 
recovery. 


A Call for Compassion: City’ 
Streets, City People by Michael J.. 
Christensen. Abingdon, 1988. 


Out of his ministry to the inner- 

city poor Christensen has written: 
a practical guide for those who 

feel called to urban ministry. Sec- 

tions describe how to distribute: 
food and clothing and how to deal 

with addictions, mental illness, 

and AIDS in the people you’re 

helping. A Nazarene minister,, 
Christensen also describes the 

spiritual resources he's cultivated 

that make his work possible, and 

ultimately paints a portrait of a 

ministry that gives witness to a1 
“heritage of revivalism and social | 
reform within the Holiness tradi-- 
tion.” 


HIV Positive by Debra Jarvis. 
Lion Publishing (to be published, 
Fall 1989) 


Part of the Lion pocketbook series, 
this book is written for persons: 
with AIDS. It deals with the 
spiritual issues connected with the: 
disease and offers practical sug- 
gestions for healing relationships 
and for living as comfortably and 
productively as possible with 
AIDS. Jarvis writes from her per- 
spective as a hospital chaplain. 


(Movable Feast continued) 


backwards, be robots or ragdolls, 
do an elbow dance, fill up the emp- 
ty space in another person’s shape, 
or leap high over a stream full of 
baby alligators! Their imagina- 
tions are fertile and it is a privi- 
lege to encourage their unfoldings. 

For many adults it has been 
years since we explored the realm 
of movement with any intention. 
Yet it is our primary mode of ex- 
pression. It is the art form most in- 
tegral to the human person. And 
although we are not all perform- 
ers, we are all physical communi- 
cators. It is my belief that the old 
Christian adage “can’t dance” 
couldn’t be further from the truth. 
In fact, the opposite is true: you 
can’t not dance. 

I subscribe to a broad definition 
of movement that includes the en- 
tire human race in the cast of char- 
acters. Everyone participates in 
movement at a “pedestrian” level, 
employing the basic building 
blocks of dance and mime. We all 
reach, turn, bend, stretch, shake, 
pull, rise, fall, contract, release, 
lift, tilt, in the vocabulary of 
dance. We shrug, beckon, embrace, 
sigh, point, applaud, stamp, 
frown, drum our fingers, hang our 
heads in the gestural language of 
mime— making invisible emotional 
states visible through movement. 
Dance and mime take these basic 
movements into space and time- 
exaggerating, condensing, apply- 
ing rhythm, design, direction— 
expanding and embellishing the 
vocabulary that is native to all 
human beings. 

Through training, the movement 
artist increases agility, flexibili- 
ty, strength, range of motion, and 
control of the body’s capabilities. 
But in a sense those building blocks 
of movement engaged in by un- 
trained movers are the essence of 
the arts of dance and mime. We all 
come in an approximately symmet- 
trical arrangement of relatively 
straight limbs connected by move- 
able joints and a flexible spine, 
equipping us for “human geome- 
try”: line, curve, angle, and shape. 

And we are all servants of gravi- 


ty. The wide running step of a hik- 
er Over a stream is as much a leap 
as the dancer’s grande jeté. Al- 
though the intention is different 
the outcome is the same; and the 
exhilaration of being airborne for 
a moment is experienced by both. 

When we entertain the possibil- 
ity of viewing our bodies as con- 
tributing to diversity rather than 
deviating from the “norm,” we be- 
gin to be able to focus on the things 
that make us unique. We all have 
movement preferences, limita- 
tions, strengths, and a particular 
physical configuration that equips 
us to excel in certain movement 
qualities or styles. For example, 
tall bodies are capable of long 
beautiful lines. Shorter bodies 
tend to excel in quickness, strength, 
and height of jump. The one is sim- 
ply not the other and each is ne- 
cessary to paint a complete picture 
of the spectrum of human move- 
ment. 

As we become more aware of our- 
selves as movers we begin to devel- 
op skills as observers of the 
wealth of movement that sur- 
rounds us. We may become more at- 
tentive to the language of the 
body, vicariously responding to 
those around us through a sort of 
“kinesthetic empathy.” It is a 
skill that is a great source of beau- 
ty, entertainment, and humor. I 
have failed to suppress a laugh at 
a round man taking long, low, car- 
toon strides as he crossed against a 
traffic light. I have a child’s ef- 
fortless leap over a forbidden 
flower bed etched forever on my 
mind’s eye. And the image of the 
tiny muscled body of a boy in noth- 
ing but underwear and a cowboy 
holster, oblivious to our wonder, 
running a huge circle in the gym 
where we had just spent hours re- 
hearsing, in search of movement 
images for our survival dance. 

The derivation of our theology 
of the body is as important as any 
other arena of our discipleship. 
And whether we know it or not, our 
behavior reveals this theological 
stance, whether it is one of benign 
neglect or of full awareness of 
God’s intentional choice for full, 


physically embodied existence. 
Perhaps it is time that we reexam- 
ine its source, in an attempt to 
bring it into alignment with a more 
Biblical view. 

I believe there are repercussions 
for all areas of faith: justice, eco- 
nomics, lifestyle, and especially 
mission and worship. We need to 
move in the direction of a full- 
orbed proclamation that models 
incarnational faith, reflecting the © 
diversity of forms employed by 
God in creation and Scripture. 

The Bible’s description of the 
body at worship models a full 
range of possibilities spanning 
bodily engagement in individual 
prayer (prostrate, kneeling, lifting 
holy hands), access to and partici- 
pation in movement for all assem- 
bled worshipers (clap, shout, bow, 
greet one another with a holy 
kiss), to vicarious engagement in 
worship through observing others 
move (timbrel and dancing in tem- 
ple worship). It also calls for a 
multifaceted style incorporating 
dance and all kinds of musical in- 
struments. 

God’s self-disclosure both in 
creation and Scripture shows an 
obvious bias toward multidimen- 
sionality. How does our contempo- 
rary worship profile compare? 
Perhaps we need to consider what 
sorts of obstacles are restricting our 
freedom of worship, and particu- 
larly in the area of moving wor- 
ship. 

The professional bias of western 
culture is one factor that may dis- 
courage us from exploring a more 
participatory style of movement in 
worship. We tend to think of 
dance as performance, or an activi- 
ty appropriate only for children 
(and particularly female chil- 
dren), and rarely as an integral 
part of our religious lives. We are 
thus cut off from movement as com- 
munity expression, with its unique 
ability to cross dividing lines such 
as age, race, and gender. Dance can 
create bonds between people, 
drawing us together, allowing us 
access to the touch that we as hu- 
man beings must have to thrive. 

Alienation from movement as 
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our native tongue contributes to our 
discomfort when we are called 
upon to observe it in the context of 
worship. Once we see that it is not 
a foreign language we can vicari- 
ously begin to enter into the move- 
ments of others in worship in the 
same way we allow the choir to 
sing “for us.” Sometimes cultural 
attitudes—maintaining the status 
quo, “decorum,” or ingrained wor- 
ship style-cause us to settle for 
worship that falls short of the 
Biblical prescriptions for praise. 
Even our style of dress shows that 
we are sometimes prepared more 
for the display of our finery than 
for encounter with the Spirit of 
God. 

Finally, architecture, despite its 
ability to shape space into beauti- 
ful forms, often fails to shape it in 
a way that enhances freedom of 
movement or even visual contact 
among worshipers. In order for 
gradual change to begin to come, 
allowing us the freedom to explore 
a closer approximation of Biblical 
worship, liturgical artists, with 
their congregations and clergy, 
need to begin to commission the 
building and adaptation of 
churches with more “mover 
friendly” surfaces, variation in 
level, and flexibility in design. 
But in the meantime, liturgical 
artists need to accept the givens as 
a creative challenge and find 
creative ways to fill what might 
normally be seen as “unusable” 
space. 

This past fall, we were invited 
by the First Presbyterian Church 
of Berkeley to create a multime- 
dia performance piece to open a 
lecture series on the arts. The 
work, called Sight Instruction, 
dealt with sight, both spiritual 
and aesthetic, and incorporated 
dance, original music, poetry, 
lighting, and projected visual art. 
Through it we hoped to introduce 
the congregation, in a non-worship 
setting, to a wider range of artistic 
style and movement vocabulary 
than they had experienced before 
in church. Rather than seeing 
them as a limitation, we played 
with the concrete realities of poor 
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sight lines, using them to our ad- 
vantage to be able to disappear 
and reappear by going all the way 
to the floor in the aisles. We used 
every available surface, including 
platforms, ramps, railings, and 
choir loft either to dance or project 
on, expanding the boundaries of 
the congregation’s expectation of 
where dance might happen. 

I believe that it is imperative 
at this time in church history for 
us to begin to return to movement as 
our home base. A model of joyful 
physicality incorporated into wor- 
ship could be a healing balm to 
those bound up in a cultural tradi- 
tion where the body has not al- 
ways been reverenced. It could 
have a profound effect on the way 
the church is currently perceived 
in the broader culture, as a stilted, 
outmoded, and often boring institu- 
tion. 

A growing international move- 
ment of Christians in all areas of 
the arts is beginning to pave the 
way for continued healing and res- 
toration of the church’s artistic 
identity, at worship and as a crea- 
tive and redemptive presence in 
the culture at large. The arts, and 
particularly the movement arts, 
are able speak in the language of 
feeling, engaging our hearts. 

This is a gift from God. There are 
profound lessons within this realm 
which many of us miss, lessons 
that address us body and soul. For 
me, they, have also been a continu- 
al source of spiritual insight. 


One of the most primary of these 
lessons lies in an area that is 
unique to dance and the allied 
movement arts. It is the insepara- 
bility of artist and art form. As 
the performer, I am the mode of 
communication. This fact brings 
movement artists into a relation- 
ship of unity with their creation. 
But it also means that our creative 
works are fleeting; once performed 
they are gone. Although choreog- 
raphy can be recorded by both 
written notation and electronic 
means, it is still impossible to re- 
create the live performance event. 

Therefore every artist in this 
field must confront the ephemeral 
nature of her chosen form and re- 
concile herself to the reality that, 
unlike painting or sculpture, there 
is visceral memory, but no tangible 
product left when the dancing 
stops. 

There are sometimes difficult 
lessons in mortality to be learned 
at the completion of each piece. 
With each ending comes a sort of 
grieving. 

The art forms of mime and clown- 
ing have been a second source of in- 
struction. They are certainly more 
forgiving than dance in the area of 
body type. But they do place cer- 
tain demands on their practition- 
ers: that you let go of attachments 
to appearance, decorum, pride, and 
taking yourself too seriously. In ex- 
change, you receive permission to | 
become someone else—and that per- 
mission is highly contagious. The: 
performer’s bravado is multiplied 
by the anonymity afforded by’ 
makeup, clown nose, or mask. Out- 
rageous behavior is not only toler- 
ated but encouraged. You become: 
childlike, a Pied Piper leading; 
others down paths they would not 
normally dare to tread. 

Improvisational movement also 
has lessons to impart in areas that 
often parallel spiritual growth. 
The improviser moves in unchart-: 
ed territory, playing without a! 
plan, expecting the unexpected. Is-: 
sues of control are the antithesis of 
this spirit of adventure. The nor- 
mal human tendency to want to) 
plan ahead must be abandoned to) 


the possibility of failing, or even 
falling down. In the  upside- 
town world of improvisation, 
‘mistakes” come to be seen as op- 
portunities to be mined. Trust, not 
safety, is the ally of surprise. Jesus 
ralls us to believe without seeing. 
When I first moved to the west 
toast in 1977, I took a six-month in- 
rensive training program in mime 
and mask theater with mime Leo- 
ard Pitt. I discovered that im- 
brovisation would be a daily com- 
ponent of our training, which 
sounded fine until I realized what 
t meant. I found the whole process 
xcruciating. Each time I got up to 
improvise I had to confront a bar- 
rage of inner voices, “What if I 
Hon’t have an idea? What if I 
kan’t respond? What if I’m not 
z00d enough?” 

| With time and practice I did 
learn to be able to trust my own 
creative ideas and to know they 
are “renewable resources.” But in 
retrospect I realize what a thera- 
eutic and creative process it was, 
used by God to help me overcome a 
large measure of fear. It set me ona 
toad toward greater freedom, ex- 
bression, and even vocation. 

Some years later I had the op- 
portunity to choreograph a dance 
‘or a Palm Sunday service at St. 
Mary’s Catholic Cathedral in San 
Francisco. A group of Central 
American refugees had participat- 
2d in a march from Sacramento, 
the state capital, to the church. 
[he march was to culminate in a 
service commemorating the assas- 
sination of Archbishop Oscar Ro- 
mero of El Salvador. As part of the 
service people were invited to 
speak aloud the names of their 
loved ones who had disappeared 
br been killed. After each name 
the congregation responded with 
he word Presente, a Spanish ore 
neaning simply “present with us.’ 
Che litany of names was interrupt- 
>d by songs and readings, but would 
hen resume. We assumed this 
<ind of back and forth would be 
he case during our performance. It 
ame time for us to dance, the mu- 
ic came up, and we began to move 
lown the aisles toward the altar, 


our palm branches striking the 
brick floor with rhythmic urgency. 
But the names continued to ring out 
right in the midst of our dance. 

A powerful experience of the 
“serendipity” of God ensued for 
me, as the choreographer. I slowly 
moved from frustration with the 
people for not understanding what 
they were “supposed to be doing,” 
to a dawning realization of the un- 
planned yet profound event we 
were witnessing, as the reality of 
the refugees’ experience of the 
pain and separation of death was 
woven into the fabric of our dance 
of deliverance. 

For me, these were formative 
lessons, personal and profound. But 
perhaps in this world that often 
devalues the body there are as- 
pects of these lessons that are also 
timely for us all, calling us to 
dwell in the territory of trust, to 
put our weight down on the cer- 
tainty of grace. 

Through a recovery of the power 
and joy of the arts, we may also re- 
discover a depth and breadth of 
faith in the God who made a 
world that shimmers and quakes 
and undulates with beauty, varie- 
ty, and wondrous creativity. He 
chose to reveal himself through 
Scripture in poetry, parable, story, 
song, dance, musical instruments, 
prophetic theater. So should our 
faith engage us in all our created 
dimensions, allowing us to “glorify 
God with our bodies,” celebrating 
the fact that God chose to make us 
not ethereal but real. 

For in him we live and move and 
have our being (Acts 17:28). @ 


Susan English Fetcho is a performer, 
teacher, and choreographer of mime 
and dance. She is co-director, with her 
husband David, of New Performance 
Consort, a mixed media performance 
ensemble based in Berkeley, Califor- 
nia. In addition to performing, they 
also teach and lecture in the areas of 
creative worship, theology, and the 
arts, and have organized and taught at 
conferences and workshops in the U. 
S., Australia, New Zealand, and Cana- 
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“Written in an engaging style, 
Critical Choices identifies the 
complex threads of our 
continuing search for just 
solutions to the day-to-day 
problems of our common 
people. . .. This book is the 
best evidence, if proof were 
still needed, that Dorothy 
Friesen understands Filipinos. 
—Senator 


JOVITO SALONGA 
President, Philippine Senate 


” 


“Combines the best features 
of participant journalism and 
the more documentary kind of 
researched description of a 
major political event. The 
author leads us through the 
events of the past few years in 
a way that demands of any 
Christian in the United States a 
profound rethinking of our 
citizen responsibility for what 
is being done there in our 
name.” 


—JOHN H. YODER 
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(Dialogue continued) 


Adeney: But what we have now is 
a situation where large numbers of 
people cannot afford any health 
care. The number of people in this 
country who do not have any insu- 
rance is very high. 


Anderson: J agree. But I am saying 
that there is the money in this 
country to pay for that. 


Adeney: So you are suggesting we 
should have a high level of 
health-care insurance provided for 
everybody. 


Anderson: There are certain things 
that have to be limited. There are 
certain very, very expensive proce- 
dures that need to be thought 
through more carefully, organ 
transplantation being a big one. 


Adeney: Okay, the question is, 
Where are you going to draw the 
line? If you are going to say, “No 
kidney dialysis for people over 55, 
unless you pay for it out of your 
pocket,” that’s one way to draw 
the line. There are maybe 40,000 
people right now who might be eli- 
gible for heart transplant. Ata 
rate of $100,000 apiece, the cost of 
that is obviously through the roof. 
We cannot as a society provide for 
heart transplants for everybody 
who might be eligible for one. 


Anderson: But there is a big differ- 
ence between cutting off existing 
programs and making decisions 
about things that no one can afford, 
except maybe a shah or someone 
like that. As a society we need to 

decide we’re not going to get into 
them. 


Adeney: Nurses I know are over- 
worked because of lack of resources 
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and can’t supply simple basic nurs- 
ing care to people in the hospital. 
We have a limited health-care 
pie economically, and I would like 
us to be putting more money into 
basic care. 


Anderson: But a lot of the nursing 
they’re involved with is in sup- 
port of high-tech procedures. You 
can’t say all of a sudden, “We 
won't have bypass surgery.” 


Radix: You're saying that some of 
the procedures only the shah or 
somebody very wealthy could af- 
ford. But we’re pursuing them pos- 
sibly because it’s intriguing for 
doctors to get involved at that lev- 
el—it is sort of like the space pro- 
gram—on the cutting edge? 


Anderson: Right. You're dealing 
with this population of people 
who can’t function because their 
heart doesn’t work. So you have 
the idea of putting in somebody 
else’s heart or putting in a me- 
chanical heart. It’s a logical pro- 
gression of thought for anyone 
with any inventiveness who’s in- 
terested in cardiovascular disease. 
Then they put this down in writ- 
ing and send it to the NIH and 
they decide whether or not to fund 
that work. If they don’t fund that 
work, it probably won’t happen. 


Radix: So you're saying that they 
don’t have good values right now 
in the way they are allocating 
funds. 


Anderson: Looking at the NIH 
grants and how they’re parceled 
out, I would say that’s true: hav- 
ing applied for a couple myself 
and the ridiculous things they 
gave me money to do. You have a 
whole population of people who 
are existing by these grants. But 
those researchers don’t have a big 
picture of what this country needs 
for health care. They only think, 
“This is interesting; we could do 
this. Maybe my group could do 
this. Would you support this?” 
They don’t have any idea of the 
50,000 other requests that have 


come in. 


Radix: Maybe we should move on 
to talking about the sanctity of 
life, which I’m sure as Christians 
is something we would all defend. 
Yet it’s getting complicated to de- 
fine what life is, when life can 
now be sustained mechanically 
past the point that it would be 
naturally. What’s the definition 
of life? How long do you prolong 
someone unnaturally in extreme 
suffering? As long as you can? Or 
do you allow other questions to 
come into play? 

And then another subsection of 
that would be, the quality of life, 
and that relates to suffering. I re- 
member hearing a nun at a peace 
rally some years ago saying that 
the Catholic church focused only 
on the beginning of life and the end 
of life and ignored the quality of 
life in between. Patricia has said 
that the beginning and end of life 
are where the heavy technology is 
coming into play. I think about 
the Reagan administration being 
anti-abortion and cutting down on 
school lunches for these same chil- 
dren whose lives they supposedly 
value. 


Benner: We've framed the discus- 
sion in such a way that we end up 
thinking we can’t afford anything. 
But I still have the belief that we 
could do so much better—in fact 
that it would even be good if our 
hearts were in the right place, if 
we sought to do truth and we 
sought to care for one another. I 
have a feeling we have enough re- 
sources to do that. But I think you 
have to get back to some sense of a 
community that takes care of one 
another. 


Adeney: In the past medical prac- 
titioners had an ethic to do what- 
ever he or she felt was most bene- 
ficial for the patient. But people 
have reacted against that tradi- 
tion, saying that the patient is not 
just the object of the charity and 
beneficence of the practitioner, but 
is a person who sometimes isn’t 
treated well and needs to be able 


to stand up for her or his own 
ights. So the beneficence tradi- 
ions have been replaced with sort 
of a contract model where it all be- 
comes a bargaining for goods and 
ervices. Health care no longer is a 
one-to-one thing. You enter a 
health-care system in which 
here is a huge structure you be- 
come a part of. The contract be- 
omes the dominant model for the 
ay you give out health care. 


enner: And that contract lan- 
guage really is adversarial. 


Adeney: If you have a covenantal 
view of health care, then preven- 
tative health care and all of your 
life, not just the beginning and end, 
ecome very important. What you 
re talking about is the health, 
he shalom of the community, and 
he sanctity of life. I prefer the 
erm “sanctity of human persons” 
to “sanctity of life” because the 
‘sanctity of life” puts “life” as the 
Itimate value. Whereas I think, 
or Christians, life is not the ulti- 
ate value. 


Anderson: That’s a very good 
point. And you know it’s really a 
challenging time for Christians 
ecause, on the global level, so- 
cialism is on the run. There is this 
ttitude that socialism has 
failed. Now weare all going to go 
or the individual gain and « busi- 
ess ethic. 


adix: What is the most impor- 
ant health care advice you'd give 
to Radix readers? 


Anderson: Don’t smoke. Avoid 
smoking and alcohol abuse. 


Adeney: And avoid stress. 


Benner: Stress is really a folk dis- 
pase. It’s a secularized version of 
sin, a way of describing a troubled 
‘elationship with one’s environ- 
ment. 


Adeney: Our society is very 
achievement-oriented compared 
with other societies. There are 


good and bad aspects to that, but 
one of the bad parts is that being 
achievement-oriented puts a lot of 
stress on relationships because 
there are such strong pressures on 
your time. As a person who has 
lived in societies that are less 
achievement-oriented, I’ve found 
that our society leaves much less 
time for relationships that are not 
production or achievement- 
oriented. Yet relationships are 
very important to health. 

Someone has said that loneliness 
is the biggest killer in the U.S. 
We all know that death rates go 
up after the death of someone near 
you, or after a divorce. Certain 
major life traumas cause health to 
decline. 


Anderson: Maybe we should re- 
phrase the question from “What 
can Radix readers do for their 
health?” to “What can they do for 
each other’s health?” to create 
the kind of community that is 
really health-giving? 


Benner: I wish the church could 
find a way to be more concerned 
about “the body” of the body of be- 
lievers, to create a community that 
nurtures health. 

Five years ago I might have 
talked to people in terms of 
“avoiding stress.” Now I would 
say, “Find peace and find love and 
find ways of being connected to 
other people.” @ 


Participants 
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“Provides penetrating 
critical insight... .” 
—David W. Gill 


“Reading Ellul’s critique 
of Christian Marxism is 
like watching a surgeon. 
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locates and slices away 
our cultural compromises 
of the Gospel. ... Why 
do we submit to his 
incisions? Because there 
are so few in all the world 
who can tell us the truth. 
And he is quite possibly 
the most deft surgeon of 
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(Koop continued) 


fatality, the wrong kind of behav- 
ior-that’s what bothers people. 


Radix: A really disturbing aspect 
to me is the children who are he- 
mophiliacs who have contracted 
AIDS. 


Koop: Yes. A lot of people have 
been affected by AIDS, but that 
population of hemophiliacs has 
been very valuable because they 
have proven, for example, that 
you cannot get this by casual con- 
tact. If you follow those families, 
and you know what they do-they 
share everything, sometimes in- 
cluding toothbrushes, and they 
don’t transmit AIDS except sexual- 
ly, and not very often there, be- 
cause they take precautions and 
protect their spouses. 


Radix: You say that smoking is 
probably the biggest health-care 
problem in the country. Can any- 
thing be done? 


Koop: It’s being done. We’re win- 
ning that one. Just look what’s 
happening to ordinances in cities 
and states. New York City is going 
smoke-free. Northwest Airlines. I 
think that by the end of the centu- 
ry there will be a very serious 
change in the behavior of people. 

Among teenagers, boys are chang- 
ing—girls more slowly. Only 26 
percent of Americans are smoking 
now. That’s down, just since I’ve 
been in office, from 33 percent. It’s 
becoming a blue-collar rather than 
a white-collar addiction. And it’s 
becoming socially unacceptable to 
smoke in lots of places, like other 
people’s homes, or in restaurants. 


Radix: There seems to be a real in- 
equality of health care in this 
country compared to countries like 
Great Britain. Do you see a time in 
the foreseeable future when this 
country will move toward a na- 
tional health-care program? 


Koop: Well, I don’t think we’ll 
move toward a national health- 
care program unless we have a tre- 
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mendous boost in our economy, so I 
don’t think it’s in the cards at all. 

But let me amend what you said— 
you sounded as though what they 
have in Great Britain is ideal. It 
really isn’t. It is true they all get 
the same access to care, but I don’t 
think it’s good care. In England, if 
you have something which is just a 
nuisance, you have trouble getting 
it cared for. 


Radix: Unless you hire a private 
doctor? 


Koop: That’s right. A man with 
such a great big hernia that he can 
hardly walk around, that slips out 
of his truss, it takes them six or 
seven years to get it fixed. Eng- 
land is great if you have someth- 
ing really seriously wrong with 
you. 

I’ve been cared for under the na- 
tional health service in England: 
my right arm was paralyzed one 
time, and I couldn’t have gotten 
better care. But it was an emergen- 
cy and, Bingo, they took care of it. 
But people with nuisances don’t 
get taken care of properly, which 
is the major concern that the Brit- 
ish have about their own health 
system. 

But it is true that in our country 
we have problems with those who 
are uninsured or underinsured, and 
that has to be faced. The next ad- 
ministration has to face that issue 
as part of the whole problem of 
health care, because a country 
with the wealth of this country 
should provide access to health 
care for everyone. 


Radix: Are you aware of how your 
being a Christian has affected 
how you've operated as Surgeon 
General? 


Koop: Well, first, let me say that 
I don’t think you can separate your 
spiritual beliefs from the way you 
work. It’s impossible. Some peo- 
ple say, I don’t mix religion with 
my job, but I don’t know how they 
do that. If they can say that, 
their religion doesn’t mean much 
in their lives. Because if your re- 


ligion means something to you, if 
you are a committed Christian, 
everything you do has that flavor: 
to it. One of the things I do as a| 
Christian is to act with integrity. 
I think you can trust what I say,, 
you can trust what I do. 


Radix: Which made you sort of! 
unique in the Reagan administra-: 
tion? 


Koop: Well, I won’t say anything; 
about that. But let me give you an) 
example of acting Christianly. A. 
lot of people thought that the: 
way a Christian Surgeon General! 
should act toward AIDS would be: 
to bash the homosexuals. I felt! 
that the Christian way to act wass 
to tell those who felt that wayy 
that we are admonished to separ- 
ate the sin from the sinner. Butt 
my Christian response to AIDS: 
was to act with compassion toward 
those who were afflicted, because: 
we should. 

I’m impressed that many people: 
who are Christian write me andi 
thank me for acting as a Christian 
in certain circumstances because: 
then the public sees things that I 
do and interprets them as being? 
done in a Christian way—which 
is sort of interesting to me. 


Radix: Is there something you 
would like to say to an evangelical 
audience besides what we’ve 
talked about? 


Koop: One thing I'd like to say tex 
the evangelical audience is tc 
think for themselves. Don’t readi 
someone else’s assessment of an- 
other individual or a situation or a 
problem and say “That’s right” 
without looking at it carefully’ 
One of the things that conserva~ 
tives don’t do, that they should 
do, is to apply scholarship ta 
their opinions. It makes us look 
unlearned and bigoted. The only, 
way we are going to impress the: 
non-Christian world with our mes 
sage is to deal with the things the: 
world deals with with intelli- 
gence and with integrity. Ml 


Muscular Christianity continued) 


embers of the teams before the 
ame: “a five-foot-nine sopho- 
more from Jackson, Michigan; a 
‘ive-foot-eight junior from Prince 
Edward Island, Canada; a five- 
root-eleven freshman from Escon- 
ido, California; a six-foot senior 
‘rom San Marcos, Texas; a six-foot 
sophomore from Lansing, Illinois’”— 
d so on. 

Rejoice greatly, daughters of 
ion; you no longer have to play 
elpless or pretend to eat the 
read of idleness. The writer of 
Proverbs 31 was right. You can set 
bout your work vigorously; your 
rms are powerful for your task. 
You are clothed with strength and 
ignity, and can laugh at the days 
(o come. Back then you held the 
istaff and grasped the spindle 
ith your fingers. Now you can 
also “press on toward the goal to 
in the prize for which God has 
ralled [you] heavenward in Christ 
fesus”—which includes, among oth- 
er things, a kingdom in which 
there is “neither Jew nor Greek, 
slave nor free, male nor female.” 

Of course, when all is said and 
one, it’s not that easy. We live in 
he time between the times, in the 
spiritual era of “the already, but 
the not yet,” during which we con- 
inue to struggle against the effects 
f the fall even as we set up pilot- 
lants that anticipate the final 
kingdom of God in microcosm. But 
every little epiphany helps. 

So in the end, it didn’t matter so 
much that the home team was de- 
eated three games to two, missing 
the NCAA championship by a 
nair. The whole evening was an 
xercise in redemption. And even 
while the fans got ready to leave, 
s subdued as they had previously 
i, cocky, I rejoiced silently for 
he young women of both teams 
who were able to play so strongly 
ind then weep so freely, as both 
yictors and vanquished, hugging 
heir teammates in the middle of 
he gym floor in full view of eve- 
yone. And I rejoiced again to hear 
ny sons and their friend winding 
lown in the darkened back seat of 


houncer introduced the individual | 


Catechism 


| begin as tradition advises 
with a question for the rabbi. 
How can the soul be free of its body? 


But God knows they haven't ordained women long. 
Her eyes are still bright. She leans forward, 
peers into mine. Why would you want to? 


Because it's there to be climbed. 


Because I'm nearly forty and it's getting harder 
to stay thin, wake rested, not weep in the afternoon. 
It says shame, and eat. It's an imbecile 


rocking itself at 5 in the morning 


as if wind had no sway, trees turning above us 
in March air so wild you know the invisible exists. 


She leans back. | can't tell if she smiles 
or frowns, What makes you want to see the invisible? 
How would you know wind without flesh, hair? 


| would be wind, | say. 


But now this rabbi in woman form looks hard at me: 


Then wind would change into fire. 


You torture yourself. 


But the body slumps and whines. 


It's a dog, | say. 


Her ears prick up. | know what she's thinking. 

So feed it, she smiles. Let it keep you warm | \\ (SG. 
At night when its legs twitch, when a sound ,~ ‘ 
breaks from its throat and wakes you, 


listen. 
— Betsy Sholl 


—Reprinted from Rooms Overhead, 
Alice James Books, 1986. 


the car as we drove home. 

I noted earlier that successful, 
same-sex role models are a dime a 
dozen for young boys. Because of 
this I have sometimes briefly re- 
sented my younger son (even while 
understanding why he does it) 
when he goes around reciting large 
chunks of the movie script of The 
Right Stuff. Now, however, I was 
hearing the same stream of unre- 
served devotion coming from him 
and his peers on behalf of a few 
dozen college women volleyball 
players: 

“Did you see how Amber served? 
Really low over the net, every 


time!” “My favorite is Julie. It’s 
too bad she’s a senior, and won’t get 
another chance at the champion- 
ship.” “Do you remember that girl 
from the San Diego team? She was 
always so calm and cheerful, even 
when everyone else was going to 
pieces!” “How do they ever learn 
to jump so high?” And similar ac- 
colades, all the way home. 

We women have come a long 
way. And, just as important, 
there’s hope for our sons too. ll 


Mary Stewart Van Leeuwen is profes- 
sor of interdisciplinary studies at Cal- 
vin College, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
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Time and Money Issue 


Interview with Tony Campolo 
Interview with Gary Ginter 


Creating a Rhythmic Life by Earl Palmer 


RA'DIX (ra'dix) n.1, the root of a plant 2, the base number 
of a system as 10 in the decimal system 3, a root word 


In the questions we are called to raise and the issues we face, we realize that we are called to be a people radically set 
apart from the world system because of our rootedness in Christ. Jesus Christ is our base for analysis, our measure of 
truth, our hope for living. 


Notes from the Catacombs/ In this issue of Radix we discuss how to be good stewards of two of our major com- 
modities in life: time and money./ Successful businessman Gary Ginter looks for creative ways to work out his 
discipleship in his job and with the money he makes from that job (p.12)./ Sociologist Tony Campolo has 
helped create an MBA program at Eastern College that challenges students to use their business expertise to 
help raise the standard of living for people in the third world and America’s inner cities (p.4)./ Earl Palmer 
talks about time management in light of the fourth commandment and calls us to lead a rhythmic life (p.8). 
—Sharon Gallagher 
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Have You Seen Jesus? 


An Office of My Own 


: y first week asa semi- 
nary intern at my church 
I was excited. I was told 


that my office was going to be on 
the third floor. I would have my 
name on the door. I walked impor- 
tantly up the stairs jangling the 
keys in my pocket. Room 335—my 
own Office. ; 

I threw open the door and caught 
my breath. Crayons? Scissors? 
Colored paper? Room 335 is also 
the third floor elementary coordi- 
nator’s office. 

Great. How would I ever have 
any credibility as a minister in an 
office filled with Elmer’s Sno- 
Drift Paste? Three years of semi- 
nary and I’m sharing space with a 
giant Raggedy Ann doll. 

I sighed and picked up a copy of 
Children’s Stories of the Bible 
(deluxe edition). I couldn’t help 
reading the Nativity story and 
the Woman at the Well and the 
Raising of Lazarus. Well—okay, 
it was my first day and I hadn’t 
quite figured out what to do, so I 
read the entire book. 

_ As I read the stories of Jesus I 
‘couldn’t help noticing that he 
‘didn’t have much of an office ei- 
ther. In fact, he mainly stayed at 
‘other people’s houses and spent 
‘much of his time traveling around. 
And while he traveled he 
preached, prayed, healed, 
praised, and simply loved. 

People were hung up on titles in 
Jesus’ day too. There were kings, 


by Debra Jarvis 


governors, high priests, and 
scribes. Jesus was given all sorts of 
titles: Prophets Leacher. © Ee- 
ter was the only one to give the 
correct title: “You are the Mes- 
siah, the Son of the living God” 
(Matthew 16:16). “Messiah.” 
Now that’s what I call a title. 
Makes even “President” look pret- 
ty wimpy. But wouldn’t you know 
it, Matthew 16:20 says, “Then Je- 
sus ordered his disciples not to tell 
anyone that he was the Messiah.” 
You’d think he’d at least throw a 
little party for Peter for getting it 
right. 

But how can we, living in the 
20th century, not be impressed by 
titles? When you flip on the Don- 
ahue show you hear, “Today’s 
guest is President, Dean, Doctor, 
Reverend — eel tinethe 
blank). 

Just once I would love to hear 
Phil Donahue say, “None of to- 
day’s guests has a title or a nice 
desk in a fancy office. Two of them 
really don’t dress well. Those who 
own cars drive ones that are over 
10 years old. But they are a car- 
ing, loving, and giving group of 
people.” 

No, Jesus didn’t have an office 
and he certainly didn’t Dress For 
Success. His credibility as 
“Messiah, Son of the living God” 
came not from a seminary degree, 
or a paycheck, or his name on a 
door. His credibility came from 
his life, how he lived it every mo- 


ment of every day: preaching, 
praying, healing, praising, and 
simply loving. 

It is the same for me if I call my- 
self a Christian. My credibility 
comes not from the title or position 
I hold, but how I live my life eve- 
ry day—how I preach, pray, heal, 
praise, and simply love. 

Just before I put away the Chil- 
dren’s Stories of the Bible, I reread 
the story of the disciples asking 
Jesus who was the greatest. He an- 
swered, “Truly, I say to you, unless 
you turn and become like children, 
you will never enter the kingdom 
of heaven. Whoever humbles 
themselves like this child, they 
are the greatest in the kingdom of 
heaven” (Matthew 18:3-4). 

Once more I glanced around my 
office at the crayons and paste and 
Raggedy Ann doll. Looks like I 
have a good start. 


Debra Jarvis is an intern at University 
Congregational Church, Seattle, 
Washington. She is the author of 
Take it Again from the Top. 
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Interview with 
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nthony Campolo is the 
A chairman of the Sociolo- 

gy Department at East- 
ern College, Pennsylvania. His 
books include, Who Switched the 
Price Tags?, and A Reasonable 
Faith. 

He was interviewed by Nina 
Lau-Branson, an M.B.A. who works 
with small ethnic businesses in 
Oakland, California. 


Tony Campolo 


Radix: Tell me a bit about your- 
self. With your sociology back- 
ground how did you move into eco- 
nomic development? 


Tony Campolo: Well, I am a soci- 
ologist and as a sociologist I’m 
very interested in social change. 
But for many years I’ve had an in- 
tense concern about missions. Fora 
couple of decades I’ve been work- 
ing with projects in the Dominican 
Republic and Haiti, and over the 
last 10 years with projects in Phil- 
adelphia. 


Radix: Have you worked over- 
seas? 


Campolo: I’ve worked overseas a 
little but basically there is a team 
of people in Haiti and a team of 
people in the Dominican Republic 
who work with mission organiza- 
tions in developing ministries. 
They are starting small businesses 
and cottage industries, schools, 
churches, medical programs. Some 
people say that such things are 
only putting band-aids on wounds 
Ultimately, of course, we need to 
change the system itself. 
Whenever sociologists become 
interested in social change, they 


simultaneously become interested 
in economics, because economic fac- 
tors facilitate social change more 
than any other set of factors. 
Whether or not one is a Marxist 
and believes in economic determi- 
nism is secondary to the point. 
There is no question that economic 
forces mold society, lifestyle, con- » 
sciousness, and even religiosity. So » 
the minute you become committed - 
to social change as a sociologist, 
you become fascinated with eco- - 
nomics. 

Four years ago at Eastern College : 
I went to see the president of the » 
school and said, “There’s an MBA. 
program here which is like any’ 
other MBA at any other school. . 
Let’s chuck it and start an MBA. 
program that will train people: 
only to minister to the poor in! 
third world countries and in the: 
inner city of the United States.” ’ 
He was gutsy enough to. give it a: 
shot and it’s worked out very well. 
So it was an attempt to facilitate: 
change in the Dominican Republic, 
Haiti, and the city of Philadel-. 
phia that got me interested in eco- 
nomics. Once I got interested in ec- 
onomics, I realized we did not! 
have trained people who knew: 
how to start small businesses and | 


ottage industries in third world 
>ountries and inner cities, so the 


urpose. 


Radix: How do you define econom- 
c development, and how would 
Christian economic development 
e different from secular economic 
development? Or is there any dis- 
‘inction? 


Campolo: Economic development 
can be defined a hundred thousand 
ays, but for us it is simple. How 
do we create jobs for people who 
re unemployed, to allow them to 
arn a living and live with digni- 
y? When that happens, all kinds 
of changes begin to occur in the so- 
ciety. 

Christian economic development 
is different. As a matter of fact, I 
ould argue that if we are going to 
help the poorest of the poor, 
hristian economic development is 
he only thing that really works. 

he reason is that whenever you 
tart businesses in the third world 
r in the inner city that are aimed 
at helping the poor, you have a 
ifferent set of goals. Those who 
tart small businesses out of the 
ypical motivation of capitalism, 
start businesses in order to make 
profits. Christians start businesses 
in order to help meet needs. I don’t 
want to suggest that profits are un- 
important; if your business does not 
make a profit, it goes out of exis- 
tence. But if the goal of your busi- 
ness is to create as many jobs as 
possible, producing goods that glo- 
tify God, and to create a working 
place that allows for Christian 
community and love to be ex- 
pressed, you’re going to have a dif- 
ferent process of economic creation 
than would exist if your primary 
motivation was to optimize prof- 
its. 

| 

Radix: So community is integral to 
Christian economic development? 


Campolo: Yes, I think that basi- 
cally what we want to do is create 
a small business where people care 
about each other, nurture each 


MBA program was created for that _ 


other, support one another, and 
love one another. But another fac- 
tor is involved. Sociologists from 
the time of Max Weber up until 
the present are aware that relig- 
ious experience is highly coordi- 
nated with economic productivity. 
That is, when people go through a 
religious conversion, their attitude 
about work and what you do with 
money is significantly altered. 

Religious conversion also chang- 
es one’s perception of time. Lower- 
class poor people tend to be present 
oriented and that is detrimental to 
economic development. All eco- 
nomic development is dependent on 
sacrificing good things in the 
present in order to get better things 
in the future. 

How do you get people to be fu- 
ture oriented? Studies have indi- 
cated that Christian conversion 
does that better than anything 
else. Once one becomes a Chris- 
tian, one begins to look not only to 
next week and next month and next 
year but to eternity. Everything 
that the Christian does is under- 
stood in terms of its eternal ramifi- 
cations. It changes one’s time per- 
ception so that one is willing to 
forego the pleasures of the moment 
for the blessings of the future. 
That is essential to the Christian 
faith. 

Another point is argued in Paulo 
Freire’s book, The Pedagogy of the 
Oppressed. Poor people, particu- 
larly in a third world country, 
who feel enslaved, who feel their 
freedom compromised by their eco- 
nomic oppression, have only one 
concept of freedom. The only free 


Economic factors 
facilitate social 


change more than 
any other set of 
factors 


people they have ever known are 
their oppressors. So to them there 
are two categories of people: the 
poor, who are oppressed, and the 
rich, who are the oppressors. 

Therefore, the only concept of free- 
dom that the oppressed have is 
what they see in the oppressors. 

The evidence is clear. When the 
oppressed are able to climb out of 
their poverty they tend to act just 
like their former oppressors, and 
perhaps even worse. Only Chris- 
tian conversion allows a person si- 
multaneously to move out of that 
state of oppression and not take on 
the consciousness of an oppressor. 


Radix: You mentioned earlier that 
your MBA program has goals that 
are different from the typical 
MBA program. You said that 
when you looked around, there 
weren't people equipped to do the 
kind of economic development that 
needed to be done. How have you 
put together a curriculum and man- 
aged to pull together a resource 
team that can enable that to hap- 
pen? 


Campolo: Well, when we started 
in this direction at Eastern College 
we did have some resources to be- 
gin with. First of all, the mission 
organization that I have operated 
over the last couple of decades has 
its offices in the basement of the 
library of Eastern College. We 
have been intensely involved in 
economic development for the last 
decade, so we had a lot of first- 
hand experience in job creation in 
third world countries. In addition 
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to that, Ron Sider, who has done a 
lot of theologizing about poverty 
and wealth, is on our faculty, as 
well as Samuel Escobar, one of 
the best third world  missiolo- 
gists. Also joining our faculty is an 
urbanologist from Drew University 
who is one of the foremost leaders 
in community development. 

We also had a good economic de- 
velopment department at our col- 
lege, with a department head who 
has spent a lot of time in business 
development in the third world 
working with multinational corpo- 
rations. So he knew a great deal. 

Last, we were good friends with 
a man who over the past 10 years 
had headed up a small organiza- 
tion called JIDI, International In- 
dustrial Development Incorporat- 
ed, a mission organization that 
did nothing else except spawn 
small businesses and cottage in- 
dustries in third world countries. 
IIDI in itself had been responsible 
for the creation of 734 small busi- 
nesses. He came in and was will- 
ing to give time and energies to 
helping us get this thing orga- 
nized. 

We had one other important fac- 
tor. We had an anthropologist on 
our staff who knew a great deal 
about economic anthropology, a 
very specialized field. 

When we send missionaries to 
the third world, we are anxious to 
contextualize the gospel to make 
sure that what we take to the oth- 
er country is the gospel and not 
American cultural traits. 

We ask, “When the gospel is put 
in this culture, what will its form 
and structure be?” If in fact that’s 
true for preaching the gospel, it’s 
also true for economic develop- 
ment. 

We want to start small business- 
es in third world countries that 
are respectful of indigenous cul- 
tures and fit in with the culture in 
a positive way, rather than exer- 
cising a destructive influence. 
Small businesses and cottage in- 
dustries can be quite destructive if 
they are not brought in with a 
high level of cultural sensitivity. 
So anthropology was crucial for 
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the development of our program. 


Radix: Sounds like a great contin- 
gent of resources, and definitely 
different from the traditional 
MBA program. 


Campolo: Yes, we have MBA stu- 
dents who are talking about how 
to be anthropologically sensitive. 
They are thinking about how eco- 
nomic change from the sociological 
point of view is interrelated with 
religious orientation, with politi- 
cal orientation, with medical ser- 
vices, etc. We’re interested in a 
wholistic approach. We’ve also 
got theologians reflecting on how 
all of this is informed by the 
Bible, so that we are living out a 
Biblical mandate rather than just 
somebody’s personal economic the- 
ories. 


Radix: Are most of the program 
participants Christians? 


Campolo: They’re all Christians. 
And the interesting thing is that 
about a third of our students come 
from the poor countries of the 
world. We now have about 40 men 
and women who have come to us 
from third world countries. Most 
of those students are in their mid- 
thirties to mid-forties, so they are 
older and are experienced. They 
have worked in economic develop- 
ment projects in third world coun- 
tries. About another third of our 
people have been missionaries and 
have come back to learn economic 
development because they know 
the importance of it on the fields 
where they have been serving. 
About another third of our students 
come directly out of American col- 
leges. 


Radix: That’s an interesting mix. 
You mentioned that one of the key 
parts of your program is anthropo- 
logical sensitivity. Have you seen 
that played out here in the U.S. in 
different ethnic communities and 
in business strategies? 


Campolo: The anthropologist we 
have at Eastern earned her Ph.D. 


at Bryn Mawr and did her re- 
search on the religious community 
organized around a United Metho- 
dist church in Philadelphia 
which was the first black Metho- 
dist Church in America. So what 
we’re saying is, if you’re going to 
work in the black ghetto, you’re 
also going into a black culture. You 
have to be sensitive to that culture 
and how an economic system would 
work in that culture. 

We are beginning to develop sim- 
ilar models to work in the Cambo- 
dian community, which is a com- 
munity we are just beginning to 
touch in the city of Philadelphia. 
But in a sense the same techniques 
must be applied to every ethnic 
community in the United States in 
which we try to do economic de- 
velopment as a form of Christian 
mission. 


Radix: So a business that you 
would develop in the black com- 
munity would in some ways look 
similar to a business you'd develop 
in the Cambodian community? 


Campolo: No, it would not. I my- 
self can’t specify what the differ- 
ences would be, but every business 
must be developed in the context 
not only of that community but also | 
of the salvation story worked out 
in the midst of that community. It 
would take different forms, de- - 
pending on the way people relate 
to each other and what the values | 
are. I believe that all ethnic cul-- 
tures are creations of God, and the : 
last thing that God intends is for’ 
ethnic cultures to be obliterated. 
All ethnic cultures will be repre-- 
sented around the throne of grace ' 
on judgment day. Thus, salvation | 
includes redeeming each ethnic: 
culture, perfecting it, making it all | 
that God would have it be. 

That means that when you start) 
a business in an ethnic culture, you | 
have to be asking in what ways: 
can a business in the black commu-. 
nity enhance the positive black: 
cultural values that exist there?’ 
Vice versa, in a Cambodian com- 
munity, in what ways does this: 
business enhance the positive val- 


es that exist in the Cambodian 
community? The way you structure 


ous values, and thus each business 

ill look somewhat different, de- 
ending in which ethnic communi- 
ty it is set. 


Radix: Give me an example of 
some factors that are unique, say, 
to the black community, that have 
impacted your development of 
businesses in that community. 


Campolo: Well, the black commu- 
nity is difficult; I wish you’d 
picked another. The black commu- 
nity is difficult because it has so 
many subcultural groups. There is 
no such thing as ”the black commu- 
nity.” There’s the black middle 
class, the. black underclass, the 
southern black, and there are oth- 
er regional differences. Blacks in 
the south are different from blacks 
in the west, and blacks in the west 
are different from blacks in the 
east. 

Let me give an example. In the 
black community of Philadelphia, 
single parent families are not 
looked on in any negative way 
among the lower classes. Female 
leadership is an accepted thing 
and is looked on with great pride. 
Therefore, when one builds a busi- 
ness in the black community in the 
northeastern part of the United 
States among the poorest of the 
poor, one has to say that this is 
the familial structure with which 
we are dealing. 

Therefore, we will build busi- 
nesses that expect women to be 
heads of households, that will in 
fact provide daycare services and 
other programs on that assump- 
tion. That would not be the case in 
‘the Vietnamese community, where 
‘the male is still very much the 
head of the household. 


Radix: Here on the west coast 
there are also a lot of single wom- 
en heading up households, but 
that is not necessarily looked on 
positively. How would you 
change your strategy in that case? 


the business has to enhance indige- | 


Campolo: I myself don’t know how 
to work in every culture. Each cul- 
ture must be analyzed and pro- 
grams must be designed to fit in 
with those particular cultures. 
But back east the basic East Afri- 
can familial structure is matrifo- 
cal. (M. J. Herskovits points that 
out in his book, The Myth of the 
Negro Past.) In short, there is a 
cultural tradition among blacks, 
which goes back for centuries, of 
women functioning differently 
with respect to children than in 
the white community. We some- 
times feel that the white family 
is the only kind of family that can 
exist, when in reality the black 
community has in many instances 
developed a different understand- 
ing of the family that doesn’t go 
back only to the days of slavery 
but goes all the way back to Afri- 
ca. It’s a good, solid familial sys- 
tem that traditionally worked for 
them, whereas it doesn’t usually 
work with white people. 


Radix: Do you find that the busi- 
nesses developed in these ethnic 
communities are able to do business 
effectively with the majority cul- 
ture? 


Campolo: Oh, yes. There’s no 
problem about that. Let me give a 
concrete example. There’s a large 
government-owned freight compa- 
ny that is anxious to contract with 
small minority businesses in Phil- 
adelphia as venders. The compa- 
ny needs a lot of things: paper 
clips, pads, pencils, to have print- 
ing done, and so on. They would 


The Kingdom of 
God does not start 
at the top and 


work its way down. 
It starts at the 
bottom and works 
its way up. 


much rather turn those businesses 
over to ethnic minority businesses 
than to deal with businesses 
owned by the majority Sector of the 
population. 

Once a year they’ve got to go 
down to the U.S. Congress and re- 
port, and it’s nice for them to be 
able to say we were able to estab- 
lish 15 new companies to serve as 
venders shat have created x num- 
ber of jobs for minority peoples, so 
many Vietnamese, so many Cam- 
bodians, so many blacks. And a lot 
of people who aren’t in government 
want to see minority businesses suc- 
ceed, like Chambers of Commerce 
and Rotary Clubs. A lot of people 
say “Hey, here’s a group of people 
who are really helping them- 
selves. We ought to lend support 
to them, go the second mile with 
them on this thing.” 


Radix: A lot of statistics indicate 
that the poor are disproportion- 
ately represented in minority com- 
munities. What factors do you see 
as contributing to that? 


Campolo: Well, first of all, the 
poor have always tended to be in 
minority communities. Minority 
groups always enter into a social 
system at the bottom and work 
their way up. A good example of 
that would be the Italians. Fifty 
years ago the Italians were a mi- 
nority community. They were op- 
pressed and often into illicit drugs. 
The drug at that time was whis- 
key, but it was an illicit drug and 
they made their living, they built 
(continued on p.28) 
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Living a Rhythmic Life 


The fourth command- 
ment tell us to “Re- 
member the sabbath 
day.” We are to labor 
and do all our work 
for six days, but the sev- 
enth day is the sabbath 
of the Lord our God. 
The word for sabbath- 
means “seven”; it also 
means “cease.” 

“The seventh day is a sabbath 
to the Lord your God; in it you 
shall not do any work, you, or 
your son, or your daughter, your 
manservant, or your maid servant, 
or your cattle” (Exodus 20:10). No- 
tice the ecological impact of this 
commandment. What’s good for us 
has now become good for the ani- 
mal kingdom as well. Finally, the 
sojourner, the foreigner, is also pro- 
tected in this fourth command- 
ment. 

The first three commandments 
are almost identical in the Deute- 
ronomy listing, but with the fourth 
commandment there is a differ- 
ence. “Observe the sabbath day, 
to keep it holy, as the Lord your 
God commanded you. Six days you 
shall labor, and do all your work; 
but the seventh day is a sabbath to 
the Lord your God; in it you shall 
not do any work, you, or your son, or 
your daughter, or your manservant, 
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by Earl Palmer 


or your maidservant, or your Ox, or 
your ass, or any of your cattle, or 
the sojourner who is within your 
gates, that your manservant and 
your maidservant may rest as well 
as you.” (Deuteronomy 5:12). A re- 
dundancy was put in there to make 
sure that a note of equilibrium and 
equality is struck. And now comes 
the difference: “You shall remem- 
ber that you were a servant in the 
land of Egypt, and the Lord your 
God brought you out thence witha 
mighty hand and outstretched 
arm; therefore the Lord your God 
commanded you to keep the sab- 
bath day.” In Exodus, the doctrine 
of creation dominates. It goes on to 
say, “Remember that God created 
the earth.” In Deuteronomy, the 


theology of redemption domi-- 
nates. “Remember that you 
were in bondage and the Lord: 
your God redeemed you. He; 
brought you out of the land of 
Egypt.” 

There we have two founda- 
tions for the sabbath. (1) You! 
shall remember creation, God: 
the creator. (2) You shall re= 
member that God redeems you. . 
You shall not forget that yout 
were once in slavery and you 
were brought out. 


Work and Leisure 


So we have six days for labor 
and one day for rest. The rest 
doesn’t make much sense if you 
don’t also work. The work is spok: 
en of first. We are creatures whc 
need to work. 

Pascal said, “To ask a person t¢ 
be at leisure is to misunderstand 
man.” You misunderstand humat 
nature if you tell someone, “Oh' 
what you need is a rest.” After 
people have a terrible shock in 
their lives, maybe a death in the 
family, well-wishers may come uf 
to a widow or widower (they espe’ 
cially do this to women) anc 
they'll say, “Listen, this has beer 
such a terrible shock, you must jus' 
rest awhile. Don’t make any has‘ 
ty decisions.” Sometimes doctor: 


vill even sedate people during the 
rieving period. Then afterward 
hey wonder what happened. Did 
miss something? 

It’s true that our work puts us un- 
ler stress. Remember, after the 
all it is out of the sweat of your 
row that you will work the land 
nd it will return to you briars as 
ell as wheat. There is no easy 
ay to work. In fact, the Greek 
ord for work literally means 
sweat. So the fourth command- 
ent is a commandment about 
work and also about rest. 

By the time of the first century, 
owever, a controversy had arisen 
bout the rest component. The 
ommandment tells us that we’re 
he creature that needs to stop. 
e must stop and reflect and re- 
ember who we are in the light of 
Sod’s creation and in the light of 
is redemption. We’re supposed 
(Oo remember the good design. 
WVe’re supposed to remember that 
God redeems us. 

The law is paying us a compli- 
ent in describing us as remember- 
rs. The moment we start to re- 
ember, we become artists. We 
write our poems, songs, hymns. We 
raw our pictures to remember. 
Three great memories make up our 
art. In art we remember creation. 
e also remember how tragic is 
the fall, and how surprising and 
xciting is redemption. 


ife’s Boundaries 


Two other parts of this com- 
mandment, parts we don’t often 
think about, are especially apro- 
pos to us today. First of all, the 
commandment is a commandment 
about boundaries. Seven days. 
That’s so obvious, it’s easy to miss 
it. It teaches us to think of our 
lives in terms of one concrete week. 
It doesn’t say, “One month you are 
to work and one month you are to 
rest.” It doesn’t describe our lives 
in terms of a year either, though 
the Jews were certainly year- 
conscious. Their feasts were based 


on the lunar year. 

Seven days are a God-given 
boundary of our life, and logically 
that shows us that all of history 
is boundaried by the good design 
of creation. That’s why we never 
mock creation. As Christians we 
can never make fun of the earth. 
We love the earth. That’s why 
we care about lakes and whales. 
That’s why we care about dol- 
phins and redwoods. Part of our 
memory is to remember God’s good 
design. 

But we also remember the crisis. 


We must stop 
and reflect 
and remember 
who we are in 
light of God’s 
creation... 


That’s one of the reasons we be- 
lieve in democracy. As C. S. Lewis 
said, we want to be able to throw 
the rascals out. We don’t believe 
in the divine right of kings. We 
know too much about our sins, and 
that knowledge of sin is part of 
the boundary too. All of that 
boundaries us: the memory of our 
sins and the memory of redemp- 
tion. 

Finally, this commandment is 
also a commandment about 
rhythm, about balance. Six days 
to labor and one day to rest. So 
many people have missed the ob- 
vious rhythmic nature of human- 
kind. Life is to be rhythmic— 
boundaried and rhythmic. A 
rhythm of work and rest. Time 
with people, time alone. Time to 
be physical and time to be cere- 
bral. Time in fellowship with 


large groups of people and time in 
fellowship with small groups of 
people. 


Balance 


From these theological points, I 
want to suggest five principles for 
how we can develop balance on the 
basis of the fourth commandment. 
First I want to stress the principle 
of having workable boundaries. I 
started my life in the ministry 
completely out of control as a youth 
worker. Working with youth I was 
at the church all the time and the 
kids were with me all the time and 
every single day looked alike. It 
was a jumble of influx and stimuli. 
The first two years I was single and 
Ihad nothing to go home to. Then I 
got married and my poor wife was 
swept into this incredible activity. 

For the first two years of our mar- 

riage she was teaching high school 
in Seattle. Because she was a yell 
leader adviser, she had to go to all 
the football and basketball games. 
We were out every single night. 

Then we got pregnant. Our first 
little baby came and we had to 
change everything. 

But that was a wonderful thing 
God did for us. Thank God for the 
birth of our little daughter Ann. It 
brought me a chance to recast my 
life. 

I was preaching a series of ser- 
mons on the ten commandments and 
I came to the fourth commandment, 
which I had never liked because it 
got such a bad press in the New 
Testament. The Pharisees had so 
trivialized it. But when I was do- 
ing my study of the fourth com- 
mandment, I saw its goodness. My 
life was transformed when I dis- 
covered this principle of balance 
and saw my life in terms of the sev- 
en days. I said, “I’m going to get 
my week under control. And if I can 
get seven days under control, I can 
get my life under control.” 

You can’t always get one day un- 
der control. A lot of people think 
about how to get a day under con- 
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trol, how to be time managers. 
Well, there are three units to a 
day, and that’s a good way to look 
at a day. It has three logical 
units: morning, afternoon, and 
evening. It’s true, we should be 
rhythmic in those three units. But 
still there can be a day that is to- 
tally scattered. But a week is 
manageable. A week you can make 
rhythmic. 

I’ve been in Berkeley for 19 years 
and this is a high-powered town. 
I’ve seen many people get burned 
out in Berkeley. But by using the 
seven-day principle I have not 
burned out. 

So, don’t see your life in terms of 
a year. We do follow the feasts of 
the year, and that’s good. But 
when people say, “When Christ- 
mas comes, I’m going to take care of 
all my interpersonal relation- 
ships”—it doesn’t work. W. H. 
Auden has a= great line: 
“Christmas is that time when we 
all try unsuccessfully to love all 
our relatives.” You have to love 
your relatives in the seven days, in 
the week-by-week segments that 
God allots us. 

My wife and I make our decisions 
on a weekly basis and it’s changed 
our whole life. 

Every day should not look alike. 
We need to have a week that 
moves from intensive to extensive, 
that moves from high impact to 
low impact. We have to have a 
day in there where everything 
looks a little different. When we 
do that, our week has balance. 
Then the week is under control. 
That is how we outwit things that 
do come in and sabotage the bal- 
ance. 

So many people have their even- 
ings ruined by TV. Well, for one 
thing, establish a rule: Never 
watch TV; only watch programs. 
That’s a rule in our family and it’s 
saved us so many times. We never 
turn on TV, except for a specific 
program we want. Second, if you 
have a program you want to 
watch, earn the right to watch it. 
How do you earn that right? Well, 
do something you don’t want to do 
for a reward, which could be a TV 
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show. Then sometimes you get so 
caught up with what you have to 
do, it will go right beyond that 
show. You've outwitted yourself. 

You know that a whole five 
hours of the wasteland of TV will 
make you feel miserable at 11:00 
p.m. So work your way back. 
What do you have to do at 10:00 in 
order to feel good at 11:00? What 
do you have to do at 9:00? Exercise 
stewardship. See your evening as 
boundaried, not endless. 

See your week first and then you 


can go to your month. Then you can 
go to your year. 


Authority 


A second principle is the author- 
ity principle as presented in the 
fourth commandment. It’s a free- 
dom commandment in that it is an 
authority commandment; you’re 
given authority over your week. 

You have to find your work and 
you have to find your rest. As a 
pastor, every once in a while Ill 
meet people who say to me, “You 
know I’m perfectly willing to be 
put to work in the church, but no 
one has ever asked me to do anyth- 
ing.” Well, I just tell them the 
fourth commandment: “Six days 
thou shalt labor.” You’ve got to 


find your work. No one can bring it 
to you. | 

I also want to say one thing about — 
disadvantaged youngsters. Re- 
search has shown that teenagers | 
usually get their first job through a 
family or referral. Think of a_ 
young teenage boy who has no fa- - 
ther and no relatives in an Ameri- - 
can inner city. He needs our help to | 
get his first job. So I don’t point to | 
this commandment in a hostile: 
sense. One of the best gifts you can | 
give to anyone is to help them find | 
their work. 

Further, we should not see our- - 
selves as victims of the clock. We: 
all have exactly the same number ° 
of hours, 24 hours a day. We are: 
not victims of time. 


Do Good 


A third principle is what I call! 
the do good principle. There is a: 
very decisive New Testament text) 
on the ten commandments in Mark ; 
3:1-6. Jesus “entered the synagogue, : 
and a man was there who had | 
a withered hand. And they) 
watched him, to see whether he: 
would heal him on the sabbath, so: 
that they might accuse him.” 

Why was the law trivialized: 
like that? Well, I have a theory. 
It’s because the fourth command- 
ment is easy to specialize in. It’s: 
hard to specialize with the other! 
commandments, but you can spe-: 
cialize in “Thou shalt not labor ons 
the sabbath.” It was a ready-' 
made offer to lawyers, and it is: 
true that most of the Pharisees; 
were lawyers. The Pharisees were! 
not clergy, they were laymen. And: 
it was those laymen who trivial- 
ized the law. 

The clergy had other problems: 
They were fat and rich: But the: 
Pharisees were the ones who 
turned the law almost into idiocy,’ 
and Jesus therefore made fun of 
them: They were swallowing cam- 
els and straining gnats, he said. 

Here they were, watching to see’ 
if he would heal a man so they; 
could charge him with sabbath vi- 
olation. “And he said to the man 


vyho had the withered hand, 

-ome here.’ And he said to them 
ere comes an important theologi- 
al teaching from Jesus], 1s it law- 
ul on the sabbath to do good or to 
o harm? to save life or to kill?’ 
jut they were silent.” Isn’t that 
onic? They wouldn’t answer the 
uestion. 

Right here we’ve got to pay trib- 
te to Judaism. Toward the end of 
e first century the Judaic move- 
ent battled with this issue: Does 
0d himself believe in work on the 
bbath? 

They came to agree that God did 
ree things on the sabbath. First, 
e gives life on the sabbath. They 
alized that however devout a 
wish woman was she still might 
five birth on the sabbath. Birth 
as God given, so it was clear that 
bod gives life on the sabbath. 

| Second, God judges on the sab- 
ath, and as God he obviously had 
he right to judge on the sabbath. 

Third, God saves on the sabbath. 
| You can see how our Lord got to 

e Pharisees on this issue: Is it 
wful to do good on the sabbath? 
0 “he said to the man, ‘Stretch 
ut your hand.’ He stretched it 
ut, and his hand was restored. 
"he Pharisees went out, and imme- 
iately held council with the He- 

dians against him, how to de- 
troy him.” You can see how up- 
ght they were about the sab- 
rath. 

Jesus clearly said we are to do 
ood on the sabbath. To do good 
eans to be healthy. That means 
hat a CPA who sits all week in 
ront of a terminal, on the sabbath 
hould play football or some other 
port. That’s what rest on the sab- 
ath means: to be rhythmic. 

My poor wife grew up in a Ger- 
nan home with a Germanic 
randfather who said that all 
ou could do on Sunday was go to 
hurch and sit all day. You 
ouldn’t even read the comics. 
he ended up hating church and 
ating Sunday as a child. The 


nly thing that helped was 
vat her grandfather was a 
yonderful person. 


No Retirement 


A fourth principle is the all my 
life principle. All my life I’m to 
work and rest. Six days thou shalt 
labor, one day thou shalt rest. One 
of the most evil doctrines that’s 
hit modern America is retire- 
ment. Where did we ever get the 
idea that at 65 you put a person on 
the shelf? That’s simply non- 
Biblical. Christians do not have a 
doctrine of retirement. We have a 
doctrine of discipleship. 


We have to 
have a day in 
there where 
everything 
looks a little 
different. 


Of course, anyone’s work will 
change. It will change when you 
move. There are mid-career move- 
ments and post-career changes. 
That’s different from giving up on 
yourself and others, and losing 
your lifelong call to discipleship 
and service. We have Christian 
people who are marching all over 
the world who are so-called re- 
tired people. They are in good 
health, they’ve got tremendous 
minds, and they’ve got wisdom. 
They should be using all their 
gifts. Your life should be rhyth- 
mic until the day you die. Now if 
part of the end of your life is going 
to be in a rest home, then that’s 
your work too. 


Fulfillment 


Fifth and finally, my last in- 
sight is the fulfillment principle. 


This commandment shows that noth- 
ing we do will last forever because 
everything is bounded. Augustine 
saw a profound theological point in 
the fact that humankind was created 
on the sixth day, not on the seventh 
day. The sixth day has an ending in 
continuity with all other animals. 

Some people evidently don’t like 
that, that we were created on the 
same day as all the other animals. I 
can’t see why some Christians are so. 
uptight about evolution, because as 
far as the Bible is concerned, we are 
so unique that God breathed his 
breath into us and he made us in his 
image. But we were made on the 
sixth day with all the rest of the an- 
imals. We’re certainly the last thing 
made, right on the edge, but we've al- 
ways resented it. We wanted the 
seventh day, that tree of life, but God 
has to give us that. 

Everything passes away. My job 
passes away. All my work passes 
away. But God’s Word abides forev- 
er. 

In the end, however, everything is 
going to be fulfilled. There is a Greek 
idea that everything will be vapor- 
ized in the end, but that’s not a 
Christian idea. 

The Christian idea is the resurrec- 
tion of all things. And I have a 
hunch that that’s a good argument in 
favor of picking up a saxophone at 
age 70. Why not? You can play on 
into eternity. 

So don’t stop learning new things. 
You can play the guitar on into eterni- 
ty or even the great pipe organs. I 
can’t wait to hear Franz Liszt im- 
provisations in eternity. And we will 
meet Johann Sebastian Bach and 
he’ll play. 

We’ve got a lot ahead of us, and 
we're going to have an active part in 
it too. You’re not just going to sit there 
with a harp—that is, unless you are 
a harpist. 


Earl Palmer is the pastor of First Presby- 
terian Church in Berkeley. He is the au- 
thor of Salvation by Surprise, The 24 Hour 
Christian and many other books and arti- 
cles. This article was taken from a talk 
given at New College Berkeley. 
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Interview with Gary Ginter: 


Investing in Life’s Commodities 


Gary Ginter is executive vice president of Chicago Research and Trading Group (CRI 
He was interviewed by Mark Lau Branson and myself in Berkeley where he was speaking 
at a conference for Christian business people—Sharon Gallagher 


Radix: Were you raised in a 
Christian home? 


Gary Ginter: Yes, I grew up ina 
Christian home that had a lot of 
emphasis on missions. We had 
missionaries in our home most of 
my life. 


Radix: How did you end up going 
into business? Did you always 
know that that’s what you were 
going to do? 


Ginter: I went to Bible school 
right out of high school, intending 
to be a missionary. But during my 
first year there, the Lord called 
me to stay at home and go into 
business instead of missions. To me 
that was not a desirable call. It 
was not something I wanted to do. 

My dad had been an entrepren- 
eur, and about the time I was five 
years old he had gotten into fi- 
nancial troubles. He lost all the 
money the family had, plus about 
$300,000 more in trying to solve a 
rare disease that the fish in our 
trout farm had. 

It meant that I grew up all my 
life having the experience of be- 
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ing very poor and yet being actual- 
ly very rich. 

In other words, on a balance 
sheet we had lots of assets, land, 
and so on, but we couldn’t buy a 
candy bar. I ended up working 
very hard. I worked before school 
and after school and all-day Sat- 
urday. Sunday was a terrible day 
because you had to do a full day’s 
work in half a day. It was very 
unpleasant. 


Radix: Ona trout farm? 


Ginter: We had the trout farm 
then too, but also had a mink 
ranch, and that’s where I worked. 
That’s one business I really 
know—mink ranching—which 
meant that I didn’t like business 
at all; I saw business as stealing 
my childhood. I never had any 
days off or any time for anything 
else except to go to school. So I 
had no interest in being in business 
at all. 

The Bible says, “I will work 
within you the will to do of my 
own good pleasure,” and that was 
true of my experience. That's 
what God did. He worked within 


me to give me a love of what he 
had called me to. So it has not 
been a burden at all. 


Radix: How did you experience 
the call? 


Ginter: I can’t describe it exactly 
but it was definitely not a diffused 
sort of experience. It was a focused 
and very critical kind of experi- 
ence, and it turned me from one di- 
rection to an opposite direction. 

But during that year, Satan did a 
funny thing. He took the call of 
God, which I now understood with 
incredible clarity, that I was sup- 
posed to be a businessman and said, 
“Well, if we can’t get him to buy 
into something else, we’ll get him 
to buy into the call of God and 
thereby ignore God.” 

Because I understood that God 
had called me to be a businessman, 
I experienced a subtle attachment 
to that, which grew over time to a 
point where I was no longer open to 
do whatever God wanted me to 
do. I was going to be a business- 
man. 

I said, “Thanks a lot, Lord. I'll 
check in with you at the great 


white throne,” and I was off and 
running. 

About a year after that experi- 
ence—I was then a junior at Mult- 
momah—God just hit me with it 
during the missions emphasis 
week: Would I be willing to go to 
Brazil where there are snakes (I 
hate snakes) and be a missionary? 
I wasn’t at all willing. 

Finally there was a clear point 
where I said, “Of course, Father, 
wherever you want me to go, that’s 
where I will go. That’s where I 
will find fulfillment.” 

Instantly I heard a voice say to 
me, “No, I want you to stay home 
and go into business.” I have no 
idea if the tape recorder sitting on 
the desk would have heard it. It 
doesn’t matter, because to me it 
was an experience of such intensity 
and meaning that I don’t want to 
try to analyze it. I just want to re- 
member it, hang onto it. But ever 
since, I’ve held the call of God 
very lightly. In other words, I’m 
the Lord’s and I will do whatever 
he tells me to. 

If he called me out of business, I 
think it would take me maybe two 
weeks to being thoroughly commit- 
ted to doing whatever he called 
‘me to. But he has given me a genu- 
ine love for business. I enjoy it. 
He’s given me some gift in it, 
though it’s by no means the kind of 
thing I would by natural inclina- 
tion be best at. 

I’m noi a natural businessman. I 
have to work hard at it, but some 
of the natural skills I have can be 
applied well in a business context 
if I’m part of the team. 

There’s no question that I was 
called, but it wasn’t at all clear 
| what it meant. In those first days 
I immediately assumed that if 
God called me to business, well, he 
must want me to give money away. 
Make as much as you can, live on 
-as little as you can, and give the 
rest away. 

That was the model that char- 
acterized my original intent. But 
over time, that initial valid, (but 
I think shallow) concept of ste- 
wardship evolved toward a deep- 
er concept of stewardship that is 


certainly more wholistic but also 
more radical in that it takes seri- 
ously the stewardship of vocation. 

One has to reflect seriously on 
the way God has gifted you and 
the context within which your 
faithfulness is lived out. As a per- 
son called into business, that con- 
text is the world of commerce. If I 
were a doctor, I would want to bea 
stewardly doctor. If I were an edu- 
cator, I’d want to be a good ste- 
ward of that process. As a person 
in the world of business, I want to 
be a stewardly entrepreneur. To 
me stewardly entrepreneurship is 
creating institutions that enable 
other people to respond better to 
the call of God as they interpret 
its 


Radix: Tell us about your business, 
CRT. 


Ginter: CRT stands for Chicago 
Research and Treating Group. CRT 
has been an incredible financial 
success, although a “missiological 
failure” by my values. CRT is a 
firm that creates options on com- 
modities, on futures. If you added 
them all up, there would be maybe 
70 or 80 different individual prod- 
ucts that we trade. 


Radix: Given your heavy missions 
background and then going into 
business with the idea of funneling 
money back, tell me some of the 
projects you’ve been involved in. 
What are you most excited about 
now? 


Ginter: We haven’t given much 
money to missions as such. Rather 
we have used funds coming from 
CRT to help create what we have 
come to call Kingdom Companies 
and Missionary Corporations, 
which are companies founded for 
the purpose of trying to reach a 
particular hidden people group— 
often in a country closed to tradi- 
tional missionary access. That’s 
just the particular idiosyncratic 
way we’ve used our money. So in 
the IRS’s eyes, maybe 20 percent of 
the funds has gone to trying to 
start up these Kingdom Compa- 


nies, the first one maybe eight 
years ago and several others in the 
last four years. That’s where we 
put most of our effort. 

Those projects have included a 
company that imports hand-tied 
fishing lures, fishing flies, from 
several Third World areas like 
Kenya and Guatemala. We 
wholesale those in North Ameri- 
ca. It’s a for-profit company. It’s a 
partnership between a Christian | 
businessman in Kenya and World 
Craftsmen as the wholesaler here 
in North America. 


Radix: How does an enterprise 
like that get started? 


Ginter: The way we approach it 
now is to start with the hidden 
people group. We ask, who are 
the people we are trying to reach? 
We ask the missiology question 
first and then we back up and ask, 
“Okay, is business the best way to 
reach these people, or is some oth- 
er approach better? 

If business is the best way, then 
we ask them what the best busi- 
ness is. 

A good business would be one 
that optimizes several constraints. 
One would be profitability. All 
things being equal, you’d like to 
make the most money you can. An- 
other important factor is the kind 
of business that would maximize 
human contact with those people. 
If you are doing computer program- 
ming, you’re probably sitting in a 
room alone most of the time, but if 
you are doing computer training, 
then you probably have one-on-one 
contact with somebody. 


Radix: Do you discuss this with 
your African partner as a Chris- 
tian? 


Ginter: Yes, that’s why it’s chang- 
ing course now. Up to this point, 
my partner, David Kayai, has 
used his money to support church 
planting efforts in Africa. Money 
has been flowing in a classic ste- 
wardly model. But David Kayai 
is the most evangelistic, gifted 
winner of people I’ve ever met. 
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And one criterion for a good busi- 
ness is room for human relation- 
ships. The word witnessing is un- 
helpful, because it is as if you are 
doing something different than 
when you are planning the expan- 
sion of a particular cheese plant or 
something like that. If your wit- 
ness is not part and parcel of who 
you are and what you do and how 
you live and how you look at the 
world, then it’s not worthy. 

We look at ministry as having 
three major components. The first 
component and by far the largest is 
vocational ministry time. Voca- 
tional is chosen as a word that 
puts the evangelist and engineer 
and plumber on the same ground. 
Your vocation is a function of how 
you are gifted. What has God 
gifted you to do? What has God 
called you to do? It’s going to be 
something you like doing. It’s go- 
ing to be something you do well, so 
you'll be fulfilled in it. That’s 
your vocational ministry. 

We put the word ministry on it 
because that’s what it is. Voca- 
tion is the primary way that a 
pastor impacts the world. It’s the 
primary way an engineer impacts 
the world too. And God is pleased 
when a person called into engi- 
neering does it well. 

The second type of ministry time 
is intentional ministry time. 
That’s the time you design. It’s 
the time you say, “From 8:30 to 
9:30 on Wednesday nights at my 
home we are going to have a Bible 
study.” It’s time that you meet 
somebody for coffee with the in- 
tent of discussing their career or 
their walk with the Lord (or 
whatever else) in a discipling sort 
of way. Those are intentional min- 
istry times. It’s intentional mini- 
stry that people always think 
they’re trying to maximize when 
they set up a missions effort in 
which somebody goes over there 
fully supported from the west. 
(But in fact, research shows that 
faith missionaries spend on aver- 
age 30 percent of their time just 
raising money, writing letters, and 
so forth.) Intentional ministry is 
something that is available to a 
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tentmaker or a missionary busi- 
nessman as much as it is to a mis- 
sionary. They may have different 
specializations but it’s still voca- 
tional ministries. Intentional min- 
istry is something that’s availa- 
ble to both of them. 

The third category is serendipi- 
tous ministry. That’s what the 
Spirit in his sovereign serendipity 
inserts into your life in an un- 
planned, unscheduled, interrup- 
tive sort of way, an opportunity to 
minister to some person. No per- 
son, whether an evangelist or pas- 
tor or engineer or plumber, can do 
anything to increase that amount 
of time. That’s under the Spirit’s 
control. All you can do is respond 
to it, and perhaps he will give you 
more opportunities. So there is no 
way you can build any planning 
around that, except maybe the ob- 
servation that it tends to happen 
more when you are beside people 
than when you’re beside comput- 
ers. 

We take these three kinds of 
ministry time as the structure 
around which we try to build our 
activities’ plan, so as to make an 
effective whole there. 


Radix: You said earlier that your 
stewardship concept changed from 
the early kind of “make a lot/give 
a lot away” to stewardly entre- 
preneurship and you’ve been ex- 
plaining what that is. Who 
helped you along the way? Any- 
one you read? 


Ginter: William Danker’s book, 
Profit for the Lord (Eerdmans ’70), 
which I read in ’72. It’s about the 
Basel Trading Mission and the Mo- 
ravian missions: the two greatest 
examples of missionary corpora- 
tions that we’ve had to date. They 
are 200-year-old examples. Count 
Zinzendorf and the Moravians ex- 
perimented with this intentional- 
ly. The Basel Trading Mission was 
set up as a ten-year experiment 
which was renewed a couple of 
times. It was an explicit attempt 
to use business and commerce as a 
vehicle for mission. Danker’s book 
is a scholarly work and I think it 


is the most important book in tent- 


making today, even though most — 


people don’t know about it. 

Ralph Winter was also a major 
influence. Another was Peter Sav- 
age with his commitment to disci- 
pleship and evangelism among 
professionals in Latin America, 
He has been a long-term influence. 
Another long-term influence, now 


with the Lord, was an InterVarsi- — 


ty staff member. 
Probably the person that in- 


fluenced Joanna and me the most is _ 
John’s three em- — 


John Perkins. 
phases—relocation, redistribu- 


tion, reconciliation—as the funda- — 


mentals of ministry are why we 
moved into the city many years 
ago. His three R’s are the intel- 


lectual framework that we con- — 


stantly use to reflect on what we 
are doing. 


Radix: That brings me to the next 
question I wanted to ask you about, 
which is lifestyle. You indicated 
that Perkins has affected where 
you live. You've said that you 


have four kids and you decided not — 
to have television in your home, — 
which is not an economic decision — 


so much as a simplifying lifestyle 
decision. 


You’ve made a lot of © 


money, yet my impression that you — 


have a fairly simple lifestyle. 


Ginter: I’d have to be judged by 
other people as to how simple it 
is. 


Radix: By American standards. 


Ginter: Actually, that is probably 
a good point to take off on. We 
don’t have much truck with simple 
lifestyle people. We think it is 
sort of narcissistic. It’s an example 
of American yuppie narcissism of a 
better sort, but it can too easily 
slip into defining my self-worth by 
how little I consume, or whatever. 

We’re suspicious when people 
get into this simple lifestyle thing 
because it is a simple lifestyle 
thing rather than because God 
wants us to be stewards of the 
earth. God wants us to love our 
neighbor. 


_That’s why I prefer Ralph Win- 
ers phrase better. He talks about 
warfare lifestyle. For example, 
he Macintosh is a good tool al- 
hough it is not part of a simple 
ifestyle. But it can be part of a 
lifestyle. In a war some 
eople fly F-16s and some people 
carry rifles. They each have the 
‘ool they need to win the battle 
and play their role, but let’s not 
act as if the guy flying the F-16 is 
not part of the battle. 
We basically have a simple 
lifestyle. My first car was a Che- 
vy Nova and I drove it until it 
dropped last year. It had a quar- 
ter million miles on it and it was a 
reat car. The reason my wife 
fidn’t fly out here with me was 
ecause of money issues. On the 
ther hand, this suit is I suppose 
$450 suit. It’s a business tool. 
Probably my biggest single catego- 
y of expense is my suits because 
‘m always out on the road for the 
irm and my clothes are one of the 
ools. 

I believe in a simple lifestyle 
and we have tried to live a focused 
life. Simplicity does help us focus, 
and that focus is helped by not 
having TV. TV is in our opinion an 
incredible technological tool that 
this culture has done a very poor 
job of using. I think that many of 
the fundamental problems in 
America have their roots in TV 
more than in any other single 
thing. 

- Take the loss of ability to talk. 
Since we got rid of the TV in our 
home, it’s been wonderful. We 
once again sit around and talk. 
Our children participate in talk- 
ing. We play, we wrestle. 

- Occasionally we are really sorry 
we don’t have TV. Actually there 
are two kinds of time when we are 
sorry. One, when we are de- 
pressed. When you are depressed, 
you tend to watch TV, although 
TV itself is a depressant. Two, an- 
other thing I miss are the sports. 
And also the specials around 
Christmas. The net gain, howev- 
er, is creating children who are 
readers and talkers and listeners, 
who are socially sensitive, and 


who suddenly develop a tendency 
to take responsibility for their 
own entertainment. 

Those kinds of things carry over 
into life. The differences are per- 
vasive but subtle. So we are 
pleased with the results of having 
no TV. But that’s just one small 
thing. 

We don’t take lavish vacations, 
although we spend tons of money 
on books. The simple lifestyle 
people can really get you into a 
head trip about whether this or 
that is part of a simple lifestyle or 
not. 

I do think that simple lifestyle 
and warfare lifestyle have to be 
nurtured in a community with a 
commitment to a purpose. Nota 
commitment to a concept, but com- 
mitment to a purpose—so that you 
are moving some place. When you 
are moving some place it is real 
easy to get rid of all the junk be- 
cause it is just holding you back. 
But if you are not moving any- 
where, after awhile you wonder 
what it’s all about. 

We want to go through life, 
make all the money we can, give it 
all away, and die broke. We’re 
moving too fast to carry a lot of 
junk—although I can always carry 
the books. 


Radix: What is your advice to 
young Christian people entering 
the business world? 


Ginter: I would say, first of all, be 
patient with yourself. American 
culture puts too small a premium on 
faithfulness, loyalty, commit- 
ment, focus, and expects payback 
too soon. So don’t expect things to 
succeed too quickly. Very little 
that’s important gets done fast, so 
have a realistic kind of 10-year 
game plan. 

Second, don’t do it alone. Look to 
the Lord to provide teammates 
with whom you can go through 
this process. Obviously, of course, 
your spouse is a critical one, but 
you also need people who are com- 
mitted to the same vision. Be part 
of acommunity committed to a pur- 
pose and a direction. 


Vocation is 
the primary 
way that a 
pastor im- 
pacts the 
world. It’s the 
primary way 
an engineer 
impacts the 
world too. 
And God is 
pleased when 
a person 
called into 
engineering 
does it well. 
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Jubal 


The Religious Sensibility of 


Paul Gauguin (1848- 
1903) is an unlikely can- 
didate for sainthood 


among artists. Seldom is 
his work considered es- 
sentially religious. Yet 
over the course of his 
entire career he expressly 
identified himself with a 
suffering Christ and 
evoked what amounts to 
a religious perception 
around almost — every- 
thing he created, regard- 
less of what subject mat- 
ter or medium he used. 


Cup in the Form of a Head, 1889. 
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What is the meaning of Gau- 
guin’s art? Who is this myth- 
maker? How should we assess the 
significance and legacy of his 
work? 

Many of us are accustomed to as- 
sociating Gauguin almost solely 
with sensuous scenes of the South 
Seas. A painting such as Two 
Women on the Beach (1891, Musée 
d’Orsay, Paris), coming from the 
time of Gauguin’s first sojourn in 
Tahiti, shows how easy this is to 
do. It assaults the senses in such a 
luminous way that one actually 
feels like blinking her eyes when 
viewing it. The experience of see- 
ing this work is so direct that only 
afterward does the reflection occur 
that part of the reason why these 
women sit on the beach averting 
their gaze from the beholder is not 
strictly shyness, but to keep from 
losing their eyesight in the blaz- 
ing sunlight that is pictorially im- 
plied. 

Further, an almost one-sided ap- 
preciation of Gauguin and his work 
has been shaped both by the zeal- 
ous art reproduction of the Tahi- 
tian paintings, clearly inspired by 
their compelling sensual quality, 
and by the image of Gauguin as an 
adventuresome libertine that is 
perpetuated in popular films, nov- 
els, and biographies. 

The late H. R. Rookmaaker of 
the Free University of Amster- 
dam, in his pioneering study, Syn- 
thetist Art Theories: Genesis and 
Nature of the Ideas on Art of Gau- 
guin and His Circle (1959), and 
subsequently in his book, Modern 
Art and the Death of a Culture 
(1970), saw a more complex view of 
the artist, which is worth taking 
up in considering Gauguin’s art in 
relation to the issues raised above. 

Rookmaaker believed that Gau- 


guin left a legacy in three areas, 
all linked with one another. First, 
Gauguin fought for the artist’s 
freedom to find new forms apart 
from any previously held esta- 
blished tradition. Second, he 
clearly conceived an understanding 
of the iconic character of the visu- 
al arts (that is, by color and lines 
and representation of the visible 
world, expression of an invisible 
but equally real world can be ren- 
dered). Third, he created a new 
value and appreciation for the 
decorative aspects of the arts. 

In recognizing the importance of 
Gauguin’s methods and the great- 
ness of his achievement in trans- 
cending the reductiveness of late 
19th century positivistic thought 
and art (for example, in the Salons 
and, later, in Impressionism), 
Rookmaaker had keen insight into 
what was, and still is, at stake 
epistemologically for the preser- 
vation of our true humanity from a 
tyrannical attention fixed exclu- 
sively on visible things. 

Gauguin could potently represent 
physical reality. But beyond 
that, by the way he handled pic- 
torial space and themes, he could 
evoke more than the eye could see. 
For Professor Rookmaaker, Gau- 
guin’s ability to suggest burgeoning 
meaning in his art was more like a _ 
recovery, albeit crucial, than a 
real discovery. That rich reality 
filled with mystery and hidden 
meaning as well as with sensuous 
beauty, was second nature to the 
pictorial representation of great 
17th century and Baroque masters 
like Jan van Goyen and Peter Paul 
Rubens. That is why Rookmaaker 
liked his students to immerse 
themselves in this last glory of an 
unfragmented age. 

Gauguin fought furiously and 


fiercely against the atomization 
‘of understanding that has fol- 
lowed in the wake of the materia- 
listic mindset that the west has 
gradually schooled itself in over 
the course of the last few centuries 
and of which Impressionism was a 


Yellow Christ, 1889. 


literal stylistic embodiment in his 
day. A small, but striking work, 
Cup in the Form of the Head (1889, 
Museum of Decorative Art, Copen- 
hagen), reflects the extraordinary 
unifying power of Gauguin’s think- 
ing in facing his own affliction and 


by Laurel Gasque 


emotional perplexity as well as 

what amounts to the spiritual dis- » 
memberment of a culture and its 

people. 

No photographic reproduction 
can convey the startling experience 
of viewing this work firsthand. 
Out of olive green, grey, and red 
glazed stoneware suggesting fa- 
milial ceramic relationship in 
form and technique to a tradition- 
al toby mug, Peruvian pot, and Jap- 
anese Takatori vessel, emerges 
Gauguin’s own self-portrait as a 
severed head dripping with blood, 
eyes closed and ear-less. This 
macabre image, fired at a very 
high temperature literally and 
figuratively, fuses life, myth, and 
history into an unforgettable em- 
blem of ravaged man. 

In a little over a month after 
finding van Gogh lying unconscious 
and covered with his own blood in 
Arles on the morning of 24 Decem- 
ber 1888, Gauguin created this 
work. We can only surmise that it 
was from horror and pity mingled 
with grief that he turned to the 
primal medium of clay, the dust of 
the earth, to make this piece with 
its moving residual memory that 
“we have this treasure in earthen 
vessels” (2 Corinthians 4:7). It in- 
augurates a period of special pre- 
occupation with death and life 
along with continued focus on his 
own self-portrait (from this point 
onward frequently associated with 
Christ), prior to his first depar- 
ture to Tahiti in April 1891. 

Viewed within the web of an 
alienating culture incapable of 
nurturing inward meaning, the 
predilection (in Gérard de Ner- 
val’s phrase) for “the bloody re- 
veries of severed heads,” as evi- 
denced in the work of a whole host 
of 19th century artists and poets, is 
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not so extreme or self-indulgently 
exotic as we may fancy. Despite 
their extremely emotional intel- 
lectual disagreements about the 
content and method of expressing 
meaning visually and despite 
their own fragmented personal 
lives, Gauguin and van Gogh were 
deeply united spiritually as fel- 
low travelers on the arduous jour- 
ney of finding a way out of the mo- 
rass of modern materialistic 
thought. Their compelling need to 
retreat from the rapidly industri- 


tf 


Soon after Cup in the Form of the 
Head had been fired and sent to 
him in Brittany, it appeared in 
profile as a vase in a painting of 
late 1889, Still Life with Japanese 
Print (Museum of Modern Art, Te- 
heran). In his wit and skill to 
transform material drawn from his 
own art, Gauguin is much like a 
visual J. S. Bach, endlessly bor- 
rowing and re-inventing from his 
own sources. Comically yet cogent- 
ly the image of a bunch of flowers 
bursting from the painter’s brain 


auguin and van Gogh were 


deeply united spiritually as fellow 

travelers on the ardous journey of 

finding a way out of the morass of 
materialistic thought. JJ 


alizing city to a more rural or 
“primitive” environment, and 
their captivation by Gustave 
Courbet’s bold representation of 
the artist as pilgrim and wanderer 
in his painting, Bonjour Monsieur 
Courbet (1854, Musée Fabre, Mont- 
pellier), serve only to underscore 
the intensity of their mutual striv- 
ing. The Cup in the Form of the 
Head seems to unite the pain and 
passion that arises from their 
struggle with a greater heroic re- 
ality than their own. 

Gauguin is expressing a partici- 
pation in suffering that ranges in 
his mind from Orpheus’ dismem- 
berment for his art and John the 
Baptist’s beheading for his truth- 
fulness to even “the Sacred Head, 
sore wounded” for all humanity. 
In a letter to Vincent he wrote: 
“There is a Road to Calvary that 
all we artists must tread and it is 
this, perhaps, that keeps us going. 
It is that which keeps us alive and 
we die when there is nothing more 
to feed it.” 

Gauguin’s profoundly complex 
sentiments, however, did not make 
him sentimental or prevent him 
from having a sense of humor. 
Mockingly he saw his hollow 
head a humble and useful object. 
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compresses Rookmaaker’s observa- 
tions of Gauguin’s quest for freedom 
to invent new forms and his capac- 
ity to combine and integrate iconic 
meaning with fresh decorative 
style. 

Prior to Cup in the Form of the 
Head Gauguin’s only work of art 
with an explicitly Biblical theme 
was The Vision after the Sermon 
(Jacob Wrestling with the Angel), 
completed in September 1888. In 
the foreground of this painting is a 
ring of prayerful Breton women 
wearing somber dark dresses and 
big white bonnets, standing with 
their curé. Above and beyond 
them is a vermilion-colored ground 
divided by a tree trunk slanting 
‘strongly to the left. Beneath the 
tree a cow, tiny by comparison to 
the women in the foreground, looks 
up. Beyond, on the other side of 
the tree, is an angel bending his 
combatant, the fateful Jacob, over 
double (Genesis 32:23-31). By 
means of a dynamic layering of 
compositional devices, Gauguin 
manages to bring together extremes 
of spiritual experience into a 
whole. This is not a literal slav- 
ish rendering of outward appear- 
ances, but an interpretive represen- 
tation of an inner continuum be- 


tween the contemporary piety and 
belief of the Breton women with 
Biblical persons and events. 

Deeply rooted in a northern Pro- 
testant tradition of implying Bib- 
lical content from the handling of 
the naturally observed, van Gogh 
felt disturbed before Gauguin’s Ja- 
cob with its explicit subject matter 
and complete liberty in depicting 
time and space. But he also im- 
mensely admired the intellect 
that conceived it. Gauguin he 
knew was “a very great artist” 
(Letter 562) and he could learn from 
him: “Gauguin, in spite of himself 
and in spite of me, has more or less 
proved to me that it is time I was 
varying my work a little.... It.. 

. does me good to have such intelli- 
gent company . . . and to see him 
work” (Letter 563). Shortly after- 
ward, van Gogh painted his most 
powerful version of The Sower 
(1888, Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam) © 
with its clear compositional trib-— 
ute to Gauguin of a gnarled and 
bent tree slanting across the can- | 
vas, directly translated from his 
Jacob painting. But it also suggest- — 
ed a rebuke in that its Biblical al- | 
lusion (Mark 4:3-9; Matthew | 
13:37-43) was submerged into the: 
representation of ordinary experi- » 
ence of sowing seed in the earth.@) 

Despite illness and institution- - 
alization, van Gogh’s work, while» 
foreshadowing death, surprisingly 
showed renewed vigor in the 19! 
months of life that remained to) 
him after Gauguin’s departure: 
from Arles. Gauguin, for his part, , 
regarding van Gogh tenderly, nev-- 
ertheless continued on his essen-- 
tially more inclusive way of! 
thinking. As such he is the more? 
religious of the two artists--not, of! 
course, by virtue of personal piety, . 
of which he was totally devoid,, 
but which he respected in van) 
Gogh. 

Gauguin is religious in the root’ 
sense of re-ligare, binding together’ 
parts of a whole that are separat- 
ed. This is the essential key to his: 
art. Whether by means of Chris-- 
tian or Tahitian theology, he 
brings together and unifies a world! 
of the senses with a suggestion of! 


what is powerfully beyond them. 
To Bernard, he wrote in September 
1889: “You know how much I ad- 
mire what Degas does and yet I 
sometimes feel that he lacks a 
sense of the ‘beyond,’ a feeling 
heart.”(3) Yet he was no mystic nor 
did his art ever become mystical in 
a way that the art of Maurice De- 
nis and artists surrounding him 
did.«4) 

When Gauguin tried to give The 
Vision after the Sermon to 
the church at Pont-Aven 
jand then to another church 
at nearby Nizon, his offer 
was flatly rejected and 
aroused suspicion. He was 
not poking fun or looking 
down his nose at locals or 
their beliefs as church of- 
ficials must have sup- 
posed. As we can see now, 
for an intellectual of this 
period, Gauguin was un- 
characteristically unpre- 
tentious toward so-called 
primitive people.) 

Yellow Christ 
(Albright-Knox Art Gal- 
lery, Buffalo), finished in 
September 1889, exactly a 
year after Jacob, shows 
Gauguin again expressing 
an inner reality by out- 
ward means. Three Breton 
women kneel around the 
foot of a cross in the autum- 
nal countryside, a cross 
with a yellow, sunlike, eternal 
‘Christ uniting heaven and earth. 
Here observation is united with 
the imagination to call forth a 
“fiction that tells the truth.” 

That Gauguin goes beyond Wil- 
helm Leibl’s formal and external 
pproach of observing piety as de- 
picted in his Three Women in 
hurch (1882) is quite clear when 
e see that Gauguin removes the 
figures of the Breton women and 
laces himself in proximity to the 
yellow Christ in his self-portrait 
of early 1890. 

_ No saintly image of the artist is 
projected, however, because the 
other half of Self-Portrait with 
Yellow Christ is overshadowed by 
the image of the artist as a gro- 


tesque head taken from one of his 
ceramics. 

By the late 1890s it becomes 
clear that Gauguin detested the 
Roman Catholic Church. He ab- 
horred the bourgeois morality of 
the clerics, which he felt harmed 
people and had little to do with 
genuine Christianity. His vehe- 
mence toward the church as ex- 
pressed in L’Esprit Moderne et Le 
Catholicisme (1896-1897) is genu- 


inely savage. That text, which 
never saw an artistically pub- 
lished form as his Noa Noa (1901) 
did, also shows that Gauguin was 
very literate Biblically, very pos- 
itive toward Christ, and exegeti- 
cally confused by the incongruities 
of his own life. He admitted it 
was like “a Chinese puzzle.” The 
cry of his heart is clear: How can 
the Bible be reconciled with the 
methods of modern science and 
thought? 

Nearly 100 years later the prob- 
lems of knowing and telling the 
truth that is at once humble and 
exalted have not gone away. The 
tensions that Gauguin (and van 
Gogh) faced must still be faced to- 
day by anyone with a religious 


The Vision After the Sermon, or Jacob and the Angel, 1888 


perspective seriously interested in 
art. 


Laurel Gasque is a cultural historian 
and writer who lives in Vancouver, BC, 
Canada. 
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Counterpoint 


Biblical Manhood and 
Womanhood: 


A Response to the Danvers Statement 


by Ward Gasque 


two-page ad costing thou- 
A sands of dollars began to 

appear some months ago in 

Christianity Today and 
other Christian magazines promot- 
ing what it alleges to be “the Bibli- 
cal teachings on the relationship 
between men and women, especially 
in the home and in the church.” 

In answer to the question, “What 
do you stand for?” the response is 
given: “We hold that God made 
men and women to be equal in per- 
sonhood and in value, but different 
in roles.” The double spread goes on 
to assert that “Scripture affirms 
male leadership in the home, and 
that in the church certain governing 
and teaching roles are restricted to 
men.” 

According to the framers of the 
“Danvers Statement”—26 men and 4 
women are listed as “Council Mem- 
bers” and 18 men and 3 women, as 
“Board of Reference”—the idea of 
“God-given distinctions” between 
men’s and women’s roles in marriage 
and in the church is under strong at- 
tack, not only by the “secular hu- 
manists” but also by books, articles, 
and speeches stemming from within 
the evangelical Christian commu- 
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nity. The framers’ goal is to re- 
store traditional views, and they 
appeal for the support of the 
Christian community at large. 

The text of the “Danvers State- 
ment” (available from CBMW, 
P. O. Box 1173, Wheaton, IL 60187, 
USA) lists a 10-point statement of 
rationale, a 5-point statement of 
purpose, and 10 affirmations. The 
bottom line is “male headship” 
(which is interpreted as being in 
charge of making the decisions) in 
the family and in the church. 

Scripture, it is suggested, pro- 
motes “the glad harmony . . . be- 
tween the loving, humble leader- 
ship of redeemed husbands and 
the intelligent, willing support of 
that leadership by redeemed 
wives.” “Distinctions in masculine 
and feminine roles are ordained by 
God as part of the created order...” 
“Adam’s headship in marriage 
was established by God before the 
Fall....” “Sin inclines ... women 
to resist limitations on their roles. 

.” “Wives should forsake resis- 
tance to their husband’s authority 
and grow in willing, joyful submis- 
sion to their husband’s leader- 
ship.” 


Although men and women share 
equally in the blessings of salva- 
tion, “some governing and teaching 
roles within the church are re- 
stricted to men.” In spite of the 
statement that the Council on Bib- 
lical Manhood and Womanhood 
was established “for the purpose » 
of studying and setting forth Bibli- 
cal teachings on the relationship + 
between men and women,” one has } 
the distinct impression that the » 
authors of the “Danvers State- - 
ment” are quite clear about what : 
they are going to find as a result of | 
their studies. 

The CBMW calls for endorse- - 
ments “from other Christian lead- - 
ers.” They will likely receive : 
them from many. My hope is that : 
they will also hear from others: 
who not only are unwilling to en- - 
dorse their statement but who will | 
submit it to searching criticism. 

This brief article does not allow’ 
space for a detailed critique, but I! 
would like to go on public record as : 
one who does not accept the Dan-- 
vers Statement as either Biblical-- 
ly balanced or helpful to the cause: 
of Christ at the present time. 
Quite the contrary. 


Since they announce that they are 
preparing a book on the subject, I 
would call the reader’s attention 
to several recent books written 
from an evangelical perspective 
that take what I regard to be a 
more truly biblical approach, such 
as Woman in the Bible by Mary J. 
Evans (InterVarsity), Beyond the 
Curse: Women Called to Ministry 
by Aida Besancon Spencer 
(Nelson), Equal to Serve: Women 
and Men in the Church and Home 
by Gretchen Gaebelein Hull 
(Revell), and Women, Authority 
and the Bible, edited by Alvera 
Mickelsen (InterVarsity). The 
last volume, written by 26 broadly 
representative evangelical lead- 
ers (equally divided between 
women and men), is the most com- 
prehensive treatment of the sub- 
ject, including a careful discussion 
of the difficult texts that are pur- 
ported to offer support to the tra- 
ditionalist view (e.g., 1 Corinthi- 
ans 11:2-16; 14:33-35; Ephesians 
5:21-33; 1 Peter 3:1-7; and 1 Timo- 
thy 2:11-15). 

I might also point out that the 
recognized dean of evangelical 
Bible scholars, F. F. Bruce (to in- 
_voke only one among many possible 
names), takes a contrary view from 
that advocated by the CBMW. 
Those who have read Bruce’s 
many books and commentaries 
have been aware that he has been 
a strong supporter of women’s mini- 
'stry for years, but he has recently 
gone public explicitly in favor of 
the shared leadership of men and 
women together in both the home 
and in the church. “I could not 
countenance a position which 
makes a distinction of principle in 
church service between men and 
women,” he said in a recent inter- 

‘view. According to Bruce: 


Paul’s teaching is that so far 
as religious status and function 
are concerned, there is no dif- 
ference between men and wom- 
en.... If we have regard to 
the place that women have 
in Paul’s circle, he seems to 
make no distinction at all 
between men and women 


among his fellow workers. 
Men receive praise, and wom- 
en receive praise for their col- 
laboration with him in the gos- 
pel ministry, without any sug- 
gestion that there is a subtle 
distinction between the one and 
the other in respect of status or 
function. Anything in Paul’s 
writings that might seem to run 
contrary to this must be viewed 
in the light of the main thrust 
of his teaching and should be 
looked at with quite critical 
scrutiny.* 


God's Word 
is a Liberating 
Word. Christ 


died to set 
men and 
women free. 


Quoting a single authority, even 
if it is as eminent an authority as 
Bruce, does not prove a point. But 
it does make it clear that the evi- 
dence of Scripture is not so clear as 
those who take the traditionalist 
position on the role of women are 
claiming. 

I am not at all adverse to the 
idea that men and women are dif- 
ferent, and that their creator 
made them for individually dif- 
ferent roles and functions in the 
world. But I am opposed to the 
idea that these should be defined 
in the negative terms that the 
framers of the “Danvers State- 
ment” seem to suggest. To use the 
Scripture to keep “women in their 
place”—that is, in roles subservi- 
ent to men—is, it seems to me, a 
perverse handling of the Word of 
God. 

God's Word is a liberating word. 


Christ died to set men and women 
free. Therefore, any attempt to 
bring any segment of the human 
population into a position subser- 
vient to others is a perversion of 
both Scripture and the gospel of 
Christ. 

In the first century church, some 
wanted to keep the Christian com- 
munity, men and women, slaves 
and free, under the domination of 
Jewish Christians. In the 19th’ 
century church, many good evan- 
gelical Christians, theologians 
among them, argued on the basis of 
Scripture that it was divinely or- 
dained that some should be en- 
slaved to others (e.g., Genesis 9:25- 
27; Ephesians 6:5-8; 1 Peter 2:18- 
25; etc.). The abolitionist move- 
ment was regarded as a movement 
against the divinely established 
order. 

Prior to mid-19th century Ameri- 
ca, no university anywhere in the 
world would accept women stu- 
dents, until finally Oberlin Col- 
lege, under the leadership of 
evangelist Charles G. Finney, first 
opened its doors in 1832 to women 
students. It was argued at the 
time, on the basis of Scripture (the 
same texts being used in the current 
debate), that it had been ordained 
by God that women were to be ex- 
cluded from leadership in princi- 
ple—not merely in the church and 
in the home, as the current argu- 
ment suggests, but also in society at 
large. Therefore, it was wrong for 
women to desire to obtain universi- 
ty educations, which were de- 
signed to prepare men for leader- 
ship in the professions. 

When I was a child growing up 
in the southern United States, it 
was very common for some Chris- 
tian leaders to use the Bible to 
support racial segregation (e.g., 
Genesis 9:25-27, again; and texts 
like Ezra 10:11). We do not deny 
that Negroes (as they were then 
called) are equal with white peo- 
ple in the sight of God or that 
they deserve schools that are 
equal to those that educate white 
children, it was argued, but God 
made the white people and the 
(continued p.27) 
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Searching for God in Popular Culture: 
The Last Crusade, The Final Frontier 


and The Abyss 


reviewed by Sharon Gallagher 


Usually, for movies that raise 
questions about ultimate meaning, 
we have to look to European direc- 
tors such as Ingmar Bergman. 

Most Hollywood movie-makers 
don’t venture into that territory. 
Maybe they think such subject 
matter is too heavy for mass audi- 
ences or not entertaining enough or 
too controversial. So it’s interest- 
ing that three recent popular ac- 
tion movies deal with the search 
for God, at some level. 

In Indiana Jones and the Last Cru- 
sade, the adventuresome archeolo- 
gist is involved in a search for the 
Holy Grail. It’s not the first time 
director Steven Spielberg has got- 
ten mileage out of a religious object 
to create drama in his adventure 
series. In Raiders of the Lost Ark, 
Indiana’s mission was to rescue the 
ark of the covenant from Nazis; 
this time the Nazis are after the 
Grail. Spielberg’s Nazis have a 
penchant for Judeo-Christian re- 
ligious relics which they believe 
will give them power to control 
the world. 

The threat in these movies is 
that by capturing holy relics evil 
will overcome good. In reality 
evil can’t ever capture goodness— 
but it can erode it. The real battle 
doesn’t take place in physical ad- 
ventures but in hearts and minds, 
as the film conveys in one scene 
where books are burned in the 
streets of Berlin. 
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The subtlety involved in a real 
moral struggle was portrayed elo- 
quently in Louis Malle’s Au Revoir 
Les Enfants, when priests shelter 
Jewish children at a Catholic 
school in defiance of the Nazis 
(who ultimately crush them.) Gen- 
erally in human history the 
triumph of good over evil is not im- 
mediately apparent. Malle’s film 
is based on his own childhood ex- 
perience; Spielberg’s movies are in- 
spired by movies he watched as a 
child, which explains some of the 
differences in style. On its own 
terms, as an entertainment, The 
Last Crusade is a great success. It’s 
a perfect Saturday matinee movie: 
fast paced, stylish, and funny. 

The film’s message becomes dis- 
turbing when it reduces the Chris- 
tian faith to Grail fetishism. Ear- 
ly in the movie when Indiana lec- 
tures an archeology class, he tells 
them that archeology is about 
“fact” which is not to be confused 
with “truth.” But that is precisely 
what the film does, substituting 
what is visible for what is spiritu- 
al. For example, the Biblical con- 
cept of living water is replaced 
with the notion of a fountain of 
youth. So the Grail is pursued by 
evil people who want to live for- 
ever with no wrinkles. Although 
this amounts to theological reduc- 
tionism, it is easy to see how well 
visual symbols like the Grail work 
in the movie. 


Indiana Jones 


The purpose of this film is really 
the adventure; any message is sec- 
ondary, and yet some truth does 
emerge. The movie’s context is a 
world where God exists and acts in 
history although those acts seem 
to have more to do with magic 
than morality. One of the central 
characters, Indiana’s_ father, 
played by Sean Connery, is por- 
trayed as a believer. (Early in the 
film as he pores over a manuscript, 
he prays, “May he who illuminat- 
ed this manuscript illuminate me.” 
Later, he slaps his son for swear- 
ing.) But he is not portrayed as be- 
ing sappy because he’s a believer; 
instead he is the one wise enough 
to understand that the Grail will 
always be out of reach for the im- 
pure in heart. 

Even though it is drawn in broad 
cartoonish strokes, Christianity as 
portrayed in the Last Crusade 
holds out mystery and hope in an 
otherwise confused and disrupted 
world. The heroes are motivated 
by a belief in something beyond 
themselves. 

In contrast, the hero of Star Trek 
V: the Final Frontier, Captain 
James Kirk believes only in him- 
self. The story focuses even more 
than usual on the captain, played 
by William Shatner, who also di- 
rected and co-wrote the movie. In 
one of the subplots the Starship 
Enterprise is chased by Klingons, 
(continued on p.26) 


10,000 Maniacs, Peter Gabriel, The Call, 
Shinehead, and The Neville Brothers 


reviewed by Dan Ouellette 


Blind Man’s Zoo 
by 10,000 Maniacs 
(Elektra Records) 


10,000 Maniacs’ lead 
singer Natalie Mer- 
chant writes brilliant 
short stories. On the 
Maniacs’ third major 
label LP, she creates 
icharacters and ex- 
plores their lives 
with emotional sensi- 
tivity: the son who 
visits the Vietnam 
War Memorial wall 
in D.C. in search of an- 
swers about the father 
he never knew and about history it- 
self; the husband concerned with 
his family’s health in light of 
widespread groundwater contami- 
nation; the poverty-stricken moth- 
er unable to buy toys for her kids or 
afford a doctor when they’re sick; 
and most dramatically, the solemn, 
‘guilt-filled, and suffocating preg- 
nant teenager who laments in dis- 
‘may, “My folly grows inside of me.” 
‘Wrap these intelligent, provoca- 
tive, and challenging tales in de- 
‘ceptively simple pop melodies, let 
Merchant breathe life into them 
with her passionate vocals, and 
you have one of the best albums of 
1989. 

This is also pop with an incon- 
spicuous political punch: a song 
about a passive yet culpable citi- 


zenry that looks the other way at 
reprehensible misguided patriot- 
ism, a parable about a lion dicta- 
tor who devours the kingdom’s 
disenfranchised lambs, a tune 
about the legacy of racist impe- 
rialism. No diatribes, no prosely- 
tizing, no guilt-tripping. Just 
straight, soulful heart-talk. And 
at the top of the list, the well- 
chosen single of the bunch, 
“Trouble Me”: the perfect love 
song that expresses the kind of 
love concerned with sharing bur- 
dens, building shelters together 
from storms, mending rifts, being 
vulnerable. 

You're probably going to be sick 
of some of these songs by year’s end 
because they’re going to dominate 
the airwaves. Before you get 


Music 


10,000 Maniacs 


numbed to them, pay attention to 
the stories. They’re well worth 
reflecting on. 


Passion by Peter Gabriel (Geffen 
Records) 


One year after the controversial 
Martin Scorsese film The Last 
Temptation of Christ was re- 
leased, the uncontroversial double 
album soundtrack scored by Peter 
Gabriel (one of the most important 
rock-pop artists of the ‘80s) has fi- 
nally become available. Gabriel 
borrows from several world music 
genres, integrates traditional mel- 
odies from Egypt, Armenia, and 
Kurdistan.into the exotic mix, and 
glues it all together by using 
(continued p.26) 
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Born Brothers 


by Larry Woiwode. Farrar, Straus 
and Giroux, 1988, 611 pp., $19.95. 


Perhaps the saddest thing about 
used bookstores is all those bat- 
tered paperbacks that you know 
will never be read 10 years from 
now, let alone a hundred years. 
But some writers the dust will nev- 
er completely settle on. I hope 
that Larry Woiwode will be 
among that number. 

From a prodigious start in 1969 
with What I’m Going to Do, I 
Think to his latest novel, Born 
Brothers, Woiwode has slowly 
produced a number of stellar works 
and has quietly moved into the 
small ring of the best current 
American writers. 

Born Brothers culls from the 
same territory as Woiwode’s ac- 
claimed predecessor, Beyond the 
Bedroom Wall (1975). That terri- 
tory consists of the growing-up 
years of two young North Dakotan 
brothers and their turbulent en- 
trance into adulthood. A car 
crash, the death of their mother, 
a speech contest, going to college, 
working the farm, a divorce next 
door, and a disintegrating marri- 
age serve as focal points of Woi- 
wode’s long and involved narra- 
tive. In addition to his obvious 
talent as a storyteller, Woiwode 
has mastery over imagery. His 
prose captures a lyricism that at 
times is unmatched: walking a 
North Dakotan farm with a light 
snow dusting. Or throwing rocks at 
each other as little hooligans. Or 
serving as altar boy at midnight 
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mass and anticipating Christmas 
the next day. 

As he has made explicit, Woi- 
wode is a Christian; his faith un- 
dergirds all his novels. As he 
says, “The only indisputable proof 
of the existence of God (a study 
I’ve set aside) is God’s existence in 
you for eternity.” Poppa John 
(1981), the novel previous to Born 
Brothers, recounted the conversion 
of a man who played a TV soap 
opera preacher. Born Brothers 
does not have such an obvious re- 
ligious theme at its center. Rath- 
er, it details the subtle revelation 
that God controls the world de- 
spite all fear, death, and chaos. 

Born Brothers is loosely struc- 
tured. Perhaps the tumultuous 
character of the narrative merits 
such a structure. The novel’s direc- 
tion seems fuzzy at times, and the 
ending makes me question whether 
I had been following Woiwode’s 
road signs correctly. But the am- 
biguity has its purpose in alluding 
to the complexity of life and to the 
nature of God’s truths. 

Two born brothers, Jerome and 
Charles, have character grounded 
in flesh (at times, the bad sort of 
flesh St. Paul kept talking about 
in his letters). Other characters 
seem ethereal on occasion, al- 
though the transient hotel super- 
intendent stands out as an excep- 
tion as do the brothers’ wives, 
Katherine and Julie. 

The conclusion of the matter, as 
Ecclesiastes would have it, is that 
criticism and praise will fade, 
even if that praise comes from the 
likes of John Gardner, Anne Tyler, 
and John Updike. If a novel 
stands, it will do so as literature 
by those who read it now and in 
the future. I’ve done my part, re- 
lieving used bookstores of two cop- 
ies of What I’m Going to Do, I 
Think and one of Beyond the Bed- 
room Wall. And I splurged on a 
hardback of Born Brothers. @ 


—Kurt Hoeksema 


Kurt Hoeksema is on the staff of 
The Other Side magazine. 


The C. S. Lewis Hoax 


by Kathryn Lindskoog. Multno- 
mah, 1988, 175 pp., $11.95. 


A hoax can be intended as a practi- 
cal joke or it can be intended as ser- 
ious fraud. Whatever the case, it 
is a deliberate deception. 

Kathryn Lindskoog is a long- 
time scholar and interpreter of 
C. S. Lewis (1898-1963). Her C. S. 
Lewis: Mere Christian and The 
Lion of Judah in Never-Never 
Land are two of the earliest and 
best introductions to Lewis for the 
non academic reader. For Lind- 
skoog, 
hoax is 
the 
word 
that 
best ac- 
counts 
for =e 
number 
of puz- 
zling 
: discrep 
a.. i ancies 
KATHRYN LINDSKOOG in some 

of the 
C. S. Lewis projects with which 
Walter Hooper, one of the trustees 
of the Lewis estate, has been con- 
nected. Some of her suspicions, 
aired in Christianity and Litera- 
ture in 1978, created a minor uproar 
among Lewis scholars and friends. 

Further detective work by 
Lindskoog has led to her writing 
The C. S. Lewis Hoax. The hoax 
that Lindskoog posits consists of 
several major elements, detailed 
in seven chapters and an appendix. 

First, Walter Hooper himself is 
a puzzle. Hooper, an American 
English teacher, traveled to Eng- 
land in 1963 and, remarkably, 
managed to establish a relation- 
ship with C. S. Lewis during Le- 
wis’s final year that led to Hoop- 
er’s becoming manager of the Lewis 
literary estate. 

Lindskoog demonstrates that 
many of Hooper’s claims about his 
past and his relationship to C. S. 
Lewis and his brother Warren are 
distorted or, in some instances, spu- 
rious. So are sorne of his judgments 


Ease. 
Oy, 


ME 


on the lives of the Lewis brothers 
and some of his editorial work 
with Lewis material. 

Second, “The Dark Tower,” an 
unfinished fragment of a fantasy 
purportedly by Lewis and pub- 
lished by Hooper in 1977, is too 
mysterious in origins and too dis- 
similar to Lewis’s other fiction “in 
style, content, and sexual orienta- 
tion” (p. 43) to stand as authentic. 

Third, Hooper’s introduction to 
The Dark Tower collection de- 
scribes a three-day bonfire in ear- 
ly 1964 in which Warren Lewis 
(1893-1973) allegedly had the 
gardener burn many unpublished 
letters and manuscripts. Hooper 
reported that he rescued some of 
the material from destruction, in- 
cluding “The Dark Tower.” Corro- 
borating evidence for Hooper’s 
bonfire story does not stand up; fur- 
ther, a curious letter supposedly 
disproving the fire was apparent- 
ly written on Hooper’s own type- 
writer by Anthony F. Marchington, 
a scientist who lived with Hoop- 
er. 
Fourth, Hooper and Marchington 
co-authored a documentary film on 
Lewis, Through Joy and Beyond, 
which, although accurate for the 
most part, has some puzzling 
scenes and misrepresentations. 

The cumulative force of 
Lindskoog’s case is persuasive. 
She takes care to document her 
substantive points, and she does 
not generally succumb to tempta- 
tions to sensationalize or to specu- 
late beyond what the evidence 
will bear. Hooper is the prime 
suspect behind the discrepancies, 
but Lindskoog commendably, and 
deftly, makes inconsistencies rath- 
er than personalities the focus of 
her questions. 

Given its seamy subject, what 
purpose does this book serve? The 
popularity of C. S. Lewis among 
-American Christians has made 
him, says Lindskoog, “an extreme- 
ly valuable commodity” (p. 17). 
She rightly notes that Lewis him- 
self would be the first to express 
concern about the “literary indus- 

try” that has grown around his 
life and work. The irony has no 


doubt occurred to Lindskoog that 
her own writings, including The C. 
S. Lewis Hoax, are part of that Le- 
wis industry. 

The force of her book, though, 
is other than self-serving. It is 
really the concern of a Lewis 
scholar that readers of Lewis 
be “uncheated and undeceived” 
(p. 141). In the book’s foreword, 


The force of the book...is 
the concern of a Lewis 
scholar that readers of 

Lewis be “uncheated and 

undeceived.” 


Joe R. Christopher astutely ob- 
serves that “pain and controversy 
are necessary parts of scholarship 
upon occasion. They are worth suf- 
fering if truth emerges. What else 
is scholarship for?” In view of 
the judiciousness with which 
Lindskoog has raised her ques- 
tions, her seeking of the truth does 
not seem to have been done at the 
expense of love. 

The book’s heavy subject is treat- 
ed, for the most part, with an en- 
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gaging directness and lightness of 
touch. Exceptions are the con- 
trived chapter titles which wear 
thin by Chapter 6, and Appendix 
2. The latter consists of three Le- 
wis letters to Sheldon Vanauken. 
They add nothing significant to 
the overall argument, and their 
inclusion ironically brings to mind 
the Lewis “literary industry” that 
Lindskoog so nicely exposes. Those 
are minor weaknesses, though, - 
which do not seriously detract 
from the book’s substance. 

The C. S. Lewis Hoax deserves to 
be read by all who have delved 
deeply into Lewis, and it should be 
added to all serious collections of 
Lewis materials. Implicitly a cau- 
tionary tale, it illumines the 
temptations to pretension and 
idolatry inherent in the attention 
to Lewis in the last two decades. 
Kathryn Lindskoog shrewdly in- 
vokes Lewis’s sense of humor to ad- 
vise us to respond to hoaxes with 
deflating laughter. 


—Douglas Firth Anderson 


Douglas Anderson teaches history at 
Northwestern College in Orange City, 
Iowa. 


C. S. Lewis Meets 
Monty Python 


The Screwtape Letters, C. S. 
Lewis’s witty, insightful collec- 
tion of communications from a sen- 
ior devil to his nephew, is now 
available on a two-volume audio 
casette set. 

John Cleese (of Monty Python, 
Fawlty Towers, and A Fish Called 
Wanda) sounds sufficiently nasty 
as the distinctly British demon 
who is often vexed when his ap- 
prentice bungles the work of keep- 
ing his human charges as far away 
from God as possible. 


The Screwtape Letters are available for $15.95 from: 
Audio Literature, Inc. 
3800 Palos Verdes Way 
South San Francisco, CA 94080 
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(Movies continued) 


purely because it is such a chal- 
lenge to the Klingon captain to 
take on the famous James T. Kirk. 

The main plot has to do with a 
charismatic Vulcan cult leader 
who wants to take the Enterprise 
into the center of the universe, be- 
yond the Great Barrier, to enter 
heaven and meet God. 

Captain Kirk objects to this 
scheme, not because of the hubris 
involved in storming heaven (he 
doesn’t believe there’s anything 
out there anyway) but because the 
mission is potentially dangerous. 
No one could accuse the Captain of 
a lack of hubris in this narcissistic, 
silly film. 

The opening scene may have some 
appeal to Trekkies. It is fun to see 
Bones, Spock, and the Captain on a 
camping trip in Yosemite (and off 
the cheap Star Trek sets), but 
what follows has little to offer. 

The cast looks tired, the script is 
tired, and in an apt but unintended 
symbol for the film, the Starship 
Enterprise is falling apart. George 
Lucas’s Star Wars series has set 
technical and imaginative stan- 
dards for space fantasies that this 
film never approaches, and they 
should have known better than to 
remind us of that fact by staging a 
second rate inter-galactic barroom 
scene. 

The movie isn’t engaging and its 
search for ultimate meaning is 
short-circuited. In the Star Trek 
universe no mystery eludes human 
reason, no barriers withstand hu- 
man technology. Belief in any- 
thing beyond what is tangible is 
revealed to be illusion. 

In its simplistic optimism about 
technology and basic human good- 
ness, the film seems anachronisti- 
cally rooted in the 1960s when the 
original Star Trek TV series was 
created. The TV episodes were 
noted for their humanistic plati- 
tudes and pat moral endings. So 
when Shatner as Kirk smiles 
smugly at the end of the movie 
and suggests that we find god 
within ourselves, the only surprise 
is that he seems to find the 
thought original. To probe the fi- 
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nal frontier, the film should have 
aimed higher and gone less boldly. 

Unlike the heroes of the Star 
Trek and Indiana Jones movies, the 
protagonists of The Abyss haven't 
set out ona self-conscious quest for 
the sublime. But when the crew of 
a specially designed underwater 
oil rig is called on to search for sur- 
vivors on a wrecked U.S. subma- 
rine, they find themselves on the 
edge of an abyss, both literally and 
figuratively. 

Their craft ends up lodged ona 
ledge on the ocean floor, hanging 
dangerously near a seemingly bot- 
tomless abyss. At the same time, 
they face an internal dilemma on 
their ship involving nuclear war- 
heads carried by the downed sub- 
marine. 

Their situation parallels the 
predicament we all face at the end 
of the twentieth century: Our tech- 
nology may not have the power to 
save us but it certainly has the 
power to destroy us. Technology can 
become potentially even more le- 
thal when controlled by unpredict- 
able humans ( in this story several 
members of the crew have severe 
personality disorders). 

If the best technology can be ren- 
dered unpredictable because of hu- 
man operators, it can also be ren- 
dered useless by forces of nature. In 
this case the diving crew is cut off 
from their above water life support 
systems by a violent storm. Under- 
water, the crew members are com- 
pletely dependent on an artificial 
environment; being cut off from 
their source of power and oxygen 
sets a limited time span for possi- 
ble survival, adding to the film’s 
mood of unrelenting suspense. 

The surprise is that the humans 
and their technology and their 
foibles are not alone. They encoun- 
ter creatures of light (possibly an- 
gels) who change the ending of the 
story. This breakthrough of some- 
thing beyond into the morass of the 
human predicament is exciting. It 
also turns the film into a (possibly 
unintended) Christian parable. It 
is comforting to remember that hu- 
manity will not have the final 
word on its ultimate future. 


(Music continued) 


The Call 


North African rhythms as the 
backdrop. The pieces are for the 
most part instrumentals ( a few se- 
lections have backing vocals) and 
are full of passionate swells. 


There are ominous passages (in — 


such cuts as “Troubled” and “It Is 
Accomplished”) as well as musical 
moments brimmed with joy (“Of 
These, Hope” and “With This 
Love”). 

The album borders on New Age 
(or space) music. But instead of 
droning out background musak, Ga- 
briel has created a rich tapestry of 
sounds rooted in the reality of 
Christ’s life. The result is an al- 
bum of songs worthy of contempla- 
tion. 


Let the Day Begin by The Call 
(MCA Records) 


The» Call’s 
songwriter-bassist Michael Been 
played the role of Apostle John in 
Scorsese’s movie. But his real call- 
ing is belting out straight-ahead 
rock ’n’ roll. 

Though Been and company 
don’t pull any surprises or tread 
new territory in their new LP 
(their sixth and first for MCA), 
they nonetheless punch out a batch 
of songs that probe personal, spir- 
itual, and social themes that 
aren’t common fare on rock radio 
(Been told me, “The songs aren’t so 
much about love and romance as 
they are about people in relation- 


lead singer-— 


ships being responsible to each 
other”). 

Been’s vocals are once again at 
their unrestrained best as he belts 
out “You can’t escape from the 
reach of love” in the rousing cri- 
tique of fast-paced modern society, 
“You Run.” 

Another LP highlight is the 
title tune where Been celebrates 
the diversity of people and their 
vocations: “Here’s to the teachers 
in the crowded rooms/Here’s to 
the workers in the fields/Here’s to 
the preachers of the sacred words/ 
Here’s to the drivers of the 
wheel.” Humming guitar solos, 
throbbing bass, and a big drum beat 
propel the record into the hard- 
driving zone. 


‘Unity by Shinehead (Elektra 
Records) ! 


Born in Jamaica and raised in the 
Bronx, Shinehead builds the per- 
| fect bridge between reggae and rap 
'with his street-smart, unity- 
building, and anti-drug songs. 

Shinehead’s vocals shine as he 
alternates between aggressive, 
boastful, speed-rhyming hip hop 
}numbers and Sam Cooke-smooth 
/lovers-rock tunes. He’s also got a 
great whistle and even throws a 
Michael Jackson hoot into the mix 
from time to time. 

The big story with Shinehead’s 
music is that he uses it to send a 
positive message to inner-city 
America as well as to combat the 
negative hype on “raggamuffin” 
youth. His first major label LP is 
filled with poignant songs, includ- 
ing the catchy melody “Gimme No 
Crack,” the New York Subway 
‘travelogue “Chain Gang—Rap” 
(an update of the Sam Cooke clas- 
sic), and the title number which 
‘borrows from and gives new energy 
'to the chorus of the Beatles’ 
“Come Together.” 
| 
Yellow Moon by The Neville 
Brothers (A & M) 


New Orleans’ best band comes 
through with an excellent collec- 
tion of rhythmically rousing, po- 


litically poignant, spiritually 


_ challenging, and soothingly soul- 


ful songs. 

The group covers a lot of bases 
here: two covers of Dylan tunes 
(“With God on Our Side” and 
“The Ballad of Hollis Brown”), 
the traditional “Will the Circle 
Be Unbroken,” and the Sam Cooke 
number calling for racial equality, 
“A Change is Gonna Come.” The 
most dramatic number on the LP 
though is “Rosa Park,” a brilliant 
ode to the woman who refused to 
head for the back of the bus in 
Montgomery 34 years ago. Afro- 
Cuban and Creole music influences 
give this record its irresistable 
bluesy and percussive undergird- 
ings. 


(Danvers Statement continued) 


“colored” people different. There- 
fore, he meant for them to be sep- 
arate. 

Today, nearly everyone agrees 
that those arguments—each of 
them the majority opinion among 
Christians for some time in the 
past—were essentially wrong- 
headed. Rather than being based 
on Scripture they were based on 
customs that attempted to en- 
shrine the rights and privileges of 
one group of people in a manner 
that infringed on the rights and 
privileges of others. In short, a 
few select texts were used to under- 
mine the clear teaching of much of 
the rest of the Bible. 

Many contemporary evangelical 
Bible scholars and theologians, 
not to mention ordinary lay men 
and women, are convinced that at- 
tempts to use the Bible to exclude 
women from positions of leader- 
ship for which their creator has 
made them and to which their 
Lord has called them—whether 
in society, home, or church—is 
equally flawed. 

I doubt that the views of the 
CBMW will carry the day in the 
evangelical community, but I hate 
to think how much hurt they will 
cause to many sensitive women and 
how they may be used to deny the 
Christian community of much 


blessing through the ministry of 
many of those who have been gift- 
ed and equipped by the Spirit. For 
the sake of the gospel in our time I 
urge Christian leaders to affirm 
and support women in whatever 
roles they are suited to fill. Mf 


W. Ward Gasque, the E. Marshall 
Sheppard Professor of Biblical Studies 
at Regent College, Vancouver, BC, . 
Canada, is the editor of the New Inter- 
national Biblical Commentary 
(Hendrickson) and co-editor of the 
New International Greek Testament 
Commentary (Eerdmans). 


*The April 7, 1989, issue of Christianity 
Today contains a major interview of F. 
F. Bruce by Ward and Laurel Gasque, 
from which the above quotations are 
taken. 


Craftsman 


Did Jesus like 

To bea carpenter, 

Enjoy the smell of wood, 
Laugh at the shavings 
Curling from his plane? 

Did he like sawdust 

And the heft of tools, 

Thrill at the feel 

Of satin-polished grain? 
And did he look 

At things that he had made 
And see that they were good 
And glory in creating 

Once again? 


Elizabeth Rooney 


“Craftsman” by Elizabeth Rooney reprinted 
from AWidening Light © 1984 by Luci Shaw. 
Used by permission of Harold Shaw publishers, 
Wheaton, Illinois 60189. 
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(Campolo continued) 

empires on it. They were a group 
of people, most of whom sneaked 
into the country. The word Wop, 
for instance, means “without pa- 
pers.” My father was a Wop. He 
sneaked into the United States. 
You’ve got a bunch of illegal en- 
trants who made their living sell- 
ing an illegal drug. Have you 
heard that song before? I hear it 
in Mexico now. 

Generally speaking, the op- 
pressed minority group has to re- 
sort to illegal means of making a 
living because the legal means of 
making a living are closed off to 
them. The lower sectors of the ma- 
jority group keep the minority 
from taking away their jobs. Asa 
matter of fact, many people argue 
that economic factors are at the 
root of all racial discrimination. 
It’s economic fear that keeps the 
lower levels of the majority group 
with their heels on the necks of 
minority individuals. Gradually, 
over a period of time, minorities 
work their way up the system. I 
would argue, however, that when 
blacks move up the system, as some 
are doing, it will not solve the 
problem. Already new groups 
have come in and then the blacks 
will join the Italians and the Irish 
and the English and the Germans 
in oppressing those new groups. 
We find that happening time and 
time again. 


Radix: Are you saying that the 
system requires oppressed groups to 
function? 


Campolo: Well, I don’t know of 
any system that doesn’t have an 
oppressed group, but the answer is 
no. Discrimination is bad. It’s bad 
for a capitalistic system, it’s bad 
for a_ socialistic system, it’s 
bad for any system. Discrimina- 
tion doesn’t work for the common 
good, but it exists because people 
fear that their positions are being 
threatened by the newcomers. In 
the city of Philadelphia, black 
people are giving Cambodian 
people a terrible time. They are 
the newest ones. 
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Radix: In most Christian churches 


these kinds of concerns, if they are 
held by anybody in the church, are 
held by asmall group. Sometimes 
nobody in the church is really con- 
cerned about economic develop- 
ment. Do you see this as an area 
that only some Christians will be 
called to be concerned about, while 
others will be concerned about 
something else? 


Campolo: First of all, I differ 
with your thesis. I think there is 
a lot of concern. Most Christians on 
both the political left and the po- 
litical right are concerned about 
the poor. They have compassion 
for the poor. I think it is a myth to 
suggest that conservatives do not 
care about poor people. I know of 
conservative churches filled with 
people who are extremely right- 
wing on economic issues but who 
are quite liberal on social issues. It 
is simplistic to say that the relig- 
ious right is the same as the polit- 
ical right. Very often the relig- 
ious right is an economic right, but 
I know many people who are very 
conservative theologically, and 
conservative economically, but are 
very liberal politically. That is, 
they are for free enterprise, they 
are for a balanced budget, they are 
for a competitive economic system, 
but at the same time they are hor- 
rified about apartheid in South 
Africa. They have serious ques- 
tions about our involvement in Nic- 
aragua. They are concerned about 
the unemployed and homeless in 
the United States. 

We too readily categorize peo- 
ple. I think that most Christians 
are concerned about the poor. The 
evidence of that is obvious. There 
is sensitivity and openness. I have 
yet to have anybody come up to me 
after a service and say, “Being con- 
cerned about the poor is not some- 


thing that Christians should be 
involved with.” 

What they do say is this: “We 
are not convinced that the liberal 
agenda is the one that’s going to 
solve the problems of poverty. We 
think that the giveaway pro- 
grams of the Great Society were 
counterproductive.” They make 
statements like that. 

What we are doing at Eastern 
College is to circumvent those crit- 
icisms, because whether you are on 
the political left or political 
right, you can’t deny the truth. 
The truth is, there’s only one way 
to get poor people out of the pover- 
ty and that is to create jobs for 
them. So when you say to the lib- 
eral, “We've got to create jobs for 
the poor,” the liberal says yes. 
You say to the conservative, “The 
only way to help the poor is not 
with giveaway programs but to 
create jobs,” the conservative is go- 
ing to say yes. So, in the end, their 
liberalism and conservatism evap- 
orate in the face of the pragmatic 
necessities of the situation. 

We don’t need a liberal answer. 
We don’t need a censervative an- 
swer. We need a pragmatic an- 
swer. Then, once we all agree that 
we have to create jobs, we have to 
ask, who’s going to do it? My an- 
swer is, the church of Jesus Christ. 

Only the church has the resourc- 
es, personnel, and values that will 
facilitate the creation of jobs for 
the poor. Free enterprise is inter- 
ested in profits. Its proponents 
will create jobs for the poor, but 
the fact that the poor get jobs is 
accidental. The real intent is to 
produce things, and, yes, it does 
create jobs for the poor accidental- 
ly. Only the church can deliber- — 
ately say that it is more concerned © 
for the poor than for profits. Only 
the church has the ability to 
round up large numbers of people 
with consultant abilities, accoun- 
tants, entrepreneurs—creative 
people who are willing to help 
the poor start businesses without 
being paid. The church is full of 
people who want to volunteer 
their services to help the op- 
pressed of the world. Because we 


nave people who are willing to 
serve without pay, because we 


he line, and because we are com- 
mitted to start businesses primari- 
'y for the sake of those employed 
ather than for the sake of making 
profits, we are the answer. 


Radix: Do you think that the 
hurch has thus far been effective 
in meeting that goal? 


Well, no, but we 
shouldn’t be shocked at that. 
Awareness that this is what we 
should be doing has just dawned on 
lus. It really took the “Great Socie- 
ty years” to change that. Up until 
the ‘60s, we assumed that the gov- 
ernment could solve this problem. 
e believed that the only way to 
create jobs for the unemployed was 
to create an administration that 
would start job programs. But we 
ound that the government was in- 
capable of creating job programs. 
That had to happen before the 
church shrugged its shoulders and 
said, “I guess we have to do it be- 
cause the political system cannot.” 


Radix: For a church to get in- 
volved in something like this, 
does it need to have a certain criti- 
cal mass of people? 


ampolo: No, I don’t think so. 
ive or six people in a given 
church can say, “We want to do 
it.” Those five or six people can 
make links with a church in the 
inority community, maybe a 
exican-American church, maybe 
a black church in an area where 
there is a high level of unemploy- 
ment, or an Italian-American 
church in an Italian community 
that is impoverished, and say, 
“We would like to work together 
with some of your people to create 
some businesses for the unem- 
ployed of your congregation.” I 
don’t think it takes much more 
that that: a group of people in a 
local church who have a vision, 
who are willing to take the initia- 
tive and reach out to another 
church, get a group of people from 


ave resources that we can lay on | 


that church, and put their heads 
together and plan and dare to 
create. 


Radix: You have a concept you 
call “Trickle Up Economics.” Could 
you explain that? 


Campolo: I think that we have 
tried to solve the economic prob- 
lems of the poor, whether people 
are Marxist or whether they are 
capitalist, by supply side econom- 
ics. That is, the way to solve the 
problem of the poor is to make big 
business and big industry healthy. 

Big business and big industry then 
create smaller businesses, which in 
turn create still smaller businesses. 

Each level feeds the one directly 
above it and, in so doing, more and 
more jobs are created, and the ben- 
efits of that ultimately trickle 
down to the poor. 

The problem with that theory is 
that things do trickle down on the 
socio-economic scale, but the evi- 
dence seems to be that the bottom 
20 percent of the population never 
benefits. In other words, it doesn’t 
trickle all the way down. 

I think that Biblically we have 
a trickle-up concept. The kingdom 
of God does not start at the top and 
work its way down. It starts at the 
bottom and works its way up. Jesus 
chose to work first among the poor 
and oppressed and downtrodden, to 
do something with them. Chris- 
tianity spread from the bottom to 
the top. It was only later that rul- 
ers and senators and rich people 
became Christians. 


Radix: What are some examples 
of working models of churches, just 
regular folks, who have been suc- 
cessful in making all this happen? 


Campolo: Well I’m not sure there 
are too many churches. World Im- 
pact has done it in Los Angeles 


with some small businesses that 
have created large numbers of jobs 
for people in the city. Overseas it 
has happened extensively. I men- 
tioned IIDI as a mission organiza- 
tion that has sponsored hundreds 
of businesses around the world 
with great levels of success. A 
couple of Presbyterian churches in 
Indianapolis are doing exciting 
things. 

There aren’t enough models real- 
ly to say, “Come see.” We’re just 
beginning to get our feet off the 
ground. 

Even John Perkins, who is consid- 
ered one of the leaders in the 
field, is at a rudimentary stage of 
getting economic development 
moving. It’s an idea that is coming 
of age very quickly, but it will be 
another five years before we have 
models all over the country that 
we can look at and say, “See, it’s 
working here, it’s working there.” 

Very few churches have made it 
work, but where it’s worked it’s 
usually been some Christian organ- 
ization that is a parachurch struc- 
ture. For instance, Youth for 
Christ in Canada is doing a great 
deal particularly around Vancouv- 
er in job creation for teenagers. In 
England it’s happening a great 
deal under the auspices of the Ev- 
angelical Alliance. A huge effort 
has been made to start small busi- 
nesses and cottage industries par- 
ticularly among the West Indian 
population in England and among 
unemployed people around Liver- 
pool. On the mission field, in Ban- 
gladesh, under the auspices of 
World Vision, a craft industry is 
employing somewhere in the vi- 
cinity of 1,000 families. A group 
out of Australia has started small 
businesses all over New Guinea, 
Borneo, and throughout Southeast 
Asia. Thousands of jobs have been 
created. Because not many pastors 
so far have been able to capture 
the vision, we need to bring this 
message into the seminaries. We 
need to communicate to pastors 
that this is a legitimate role of 
the church. That’s a new thing. 

I see pastors as crucial. Up until 
recently pastors have not really 
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thought that it was possible for 
them and their churches to do this 
kind of thing. I think they 
thought it was beyond them. 
We've got to make them see that 
it’s possible to make a big differ- 
ence in their communities by creat- 
ing small businesses and cottage in- 
dustries among the poor. 

What we are doing at Eastern 
College is training a lot of people 
to work in churches. About half of 
our students will be working out of 
churches. That’s going to make a 
big difference. Now that we are 
succeeding at Eastern, other colleg- 
es are going to be coming and copy- 
ing our program. I would expect 
that within 10 years 40 or 50 
Christian colleges will be doing 
what we are doing. Then thou- 
sands of people out in churches all 
over this country with this kind of 
vision and this kind of competence 
will be making changes that can be 
seen on a macro level. 


Radix: Could you briefly describe 
how in your own ministry you got 
ideas about what was feasible to 
do? How did you get these little 
businesses started? 


Campolo: Actually this vision of 
economic creativity did not come 
out of our own minds. We started 
working in the Dominican Repub- 
lic, in Haiti, and people there 
said, “This is what really needs to 
be done. Will you help us do it?” 
In short, they were the geniuses, 
they were the dreamers, they 
were the visionaries, and we only 
came in and provided assistance 
for them. They taught us, and af- 
ter awhile we began to say, “Wait 
a minute. It’s not only the poor in 
Haiti and the Dominican Republic 
that need this. The poor in the 
United States need this.” 

Economic development among 
the poor is something that U.S. 
churches are learning from the 
third world. It already exists 
there and we’re just beginning to 
bring it back. It’s one of the places 
where we in the U.S. are finding 
deliverance through third world 
ingenuity. @ 
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Personal 


Budgets: 


by Mark Lau Branson and Nina Lau-Branson 


Why use a budget? 


Everybody spends money. We 
spend in response to many forces, 
such as making up for childhood 
deprivation, fulfilling fantasies 
about “the good life,” or pursuing 
images provided by media. A bud- 
get provides a structure for delib- 
erate goal-setting and spending 
decisions. It’s a tool to give us 
power to do something about our 
values and hopes. 


What are the Christian is- 
sues that contribute to the 
process? 


Wisdom, which is the Biblical 
term for knowing how to live; ste- 
wardship, which confesses that 
everything belongs to God and we 
are partners with God; generosity, 
which is an activity that shapes 
both one’s own soul as well as the 
society around us; church, which 
provides context for decision- 
making and accountability. 


How do you get started? 


You need to understand your rela- 
tionship to money (and your 
spouse’s relationship to money, if 
you are married). We each have a 
history of people, events, and emo- 
tions that shapes our current re- 
sponse to and use of money. Prior to 
coming to our “Ministry of Money” 
workshops participants are asked 
to complete a money autobiogra- 


phy. For example, spend time re- 
flecting on your childhood: How 
was money used in your family? _ 
Did you feel poor or wealthy? Did 
you experience fear? generosity? 
deprivation? partnership? fun? 
discipline? Now ask the same 
questions about other periods in 
your life. 

Next, gather a small group to 
discuss your autobiographies. In 
talking to each other we learned 
that while our family resources 
were very similar, our perceptions 
were quite different. Though both 
our families had very limited re- 
sources, one of us felt deprived and 
the other felt basically content. 
This difference affected how we 
approached values on spending anc 
saving. With this discovery, we 
gained new clarity about each oth- 
er, some freedom beyond our histo- - 
ries, and we became better partners 
in developing a new set of values 
and priorities. 
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Are we ready for the mun- 
dane? 


You need to gather information 
about your finances. What are 


Z 


rour assets? Minimally this 
vould include all bank accounts 
nd investments. What are your 
ebts? Include large and small, 
ong-term and short-term, credit 
ards, etc. What is your income? 
(ou will need to know both gross 
nd after-tax figures. What are 
rour expenses? This includes es- 
entials (rent, food) and discre- 
ionary items (entertainment, 
rifts). Use your checkbook, charge 
‘ard statements, and other records 
0 complete as accurate an account 
s possible on how you currently 
pend money. Finally, what large 
'xpenditures do you foresee? 
Now draft a “bare essentials 
udget.” This includes housing, 
tilities, basic home maintenance, 
ood (we use the More with Less 
tookbook as a guide), necessary 
‘lothing, household items, gifts, 
ravel, minimum payments on 
ebts, basic health and auto insu- 
ance, taxes, fresh ground coffee, 
ind a movie or two. Include a gen- 
srous amount for contributions, per- 
haps using ten percent as a guide- 
ine. 


What if I make more mon- 
2y than that? 


Ne have started using Ron Sider’s 
‘graduated tithe.” For every 
310,000 of gross income over the 
yare essentials budget, we desig- 
iate an additional ten percent for 
ontributions. For example, if your 


basic budget is $20,000 and your 
gross income is $35,000, you would 
set aside ten percent on the first 
$20,000, twenty percent on the next 
$10,000 increment, and thirty per- 
cent of the last $5,000 of your gross 
income. This mitigates against 
the normal tendency to give small- 
er percentages of income as earn- 
ings go up. 

With the rest of your money, pay 
off debts (especially credit cards 
and high interest loans), increase 
selected budget items, save toward 
short-term and long-term goals, 
and have fun. 
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How can I keep track of 
everything? 


There are many good books and 
computer programs to help with 
maintenance. We withdraw some 
cash on a monthly basis (which is 
most convenient) for our entertain- 
ment and personal allowances. 
This also provides a helpful visu- 
al control for these accounts— 
when it’s gone, it’s gone. We use a 
checking account and a budget 
workbook for all other items. For 
example, if you budget $1,200 for 
annual car insurance, you label one 


uestions and Pervert 


page “car insurance” and show 
monthly increases of $100 that go 
into the account and, perhaps, 
semi-annual expenditures of $600 
that are subtracted. Thus, you may 
have an extra $300 in your checking 
account this month, but it is not 
really extra—it is part of your ac- 
cumulation for the next payment. 
Your spending is controlled by your 
budget, not by your eheckbook bal- 
ance. Be sure to build in some flexi- 
bility for unexpected expenses. 
Also, the budget and bookkeeping 
provide a basic structure but need to 
be adapted as you learn more and 
as circumstances change. 


How does your Christian 
community become in- 
volved? 


It is often helpful to work closely 
with others in discerning priori- 
ties, preparing budgets, and moni- 
toring progress. This provides an 
environment of prayer, accountabil- 
ity, and creativity. 


Nina is an independent business 
consultant focusing on minority 
small businesses in Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. 

Mark is vice-president and dean 
of Fellowship Bible Institute, an 
adult education center in San Fran- 
cisco’s minority community. 
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Have You Seen Jesus? 


Two 
Poems 


by 
endell Berry 


The Necessity of Faith 


True harvest no mere intent may reap. 


Finally we must lie down to sleep 

And leave the world, all we desire 

To darkness, malevolence and fire. 

Who wakes and stands his shadow’s mark 
Has passed by mercy through the dark. 
We save the good, lovely and bright 

By will in part, in part delight; 

But they live through the night by grace 


That no intention can efface. 


oto by Randall Klein 


To the Holy Spirit 


O Thou, far off and here, whole and broken, 
Who in necessity and in bounty wait, 
Whose truth is light and dark, mute though spoken, 


By thy wide grace show me Thy narrow gate. 


“The Necessity of Faith” and “To the Holy Spirit” excerpted from A 
Part, copyright © 1980 by Wendell Berry. Published by North Point Press 
and reprinted by permission. 
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Wendell Berry 


Interview 


Wendell Berry was first in- 
troduced to Radix readers 
several years ago when we 
published his essay on The 
Gift of Good Land, an elo- 
quent statement on ecology 
from a Biblical perspective. 
(His book The Unsettling of 
America examines the rela- 
tionship of culture and agri- 
culture in depth.) 


Berry has also published 
books of essays, poetry, and 
short stories. His novels in- 
clude Nathan Coulter, A 
Place on Earth, and Remem- 
bering. 

—Sharon Gallagher 
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Photo by Tanya Berry, reprinted by permission. 


Radix: Several critics have point- 
ed out that you write well in three 
different genres: fiction, poetry, 
and essay. I was wondering if you 
feel more at home in any one of 
those genres. 


Wendell Berry: I think I probably 
enjoy the essays the least because 
they’re sort of dutiful. Sometimes 
I get excited about them. You’ve 
got to be interested in what you’re 
doing. But I think I feel best when 
I’m doing the other things. 


Radix: When you started out, 
what were you writing? 


Berry: I was writing fiction and 
poetry when I was back in my stu- 
dent days. 


Radix: When you were in high 
school? ' 


Berry: I started a little bit in high 
school, but I didn’t do anything 
worth paying much attention to) 
until I was in college. 


Radix: At what point did you 
know you wanted to be a writer? 


Berry: I don’t know. I don’t know 
that it makes any difference. It’s 
easy to want to be a writer; that ’s | 
insignificant. The question is: 
whether or not you learn to be a 
writer. And that’s a different 
matter altogether. 


Radix: Then at some point you be- 
came an agricultural journalist, 
writing for farm magazines? 


Berry: When I first began to write 
about agriculture, I wasn’t writing ; 
for anybody. I had been interested 
in farming all my life because my 


family was. My father has been a 
farmer and interested in the poli- 
tics of agriculture all his life, as 
well as being a lawyer. He 
worked with an organization 
called The Burley Tobacco Grow- 
er’s Cooperative Association for 
over 50 years. My brother is still 
carrying on that work. That’s an 
effort simply to help farmers to 
get decent prices by controlling 
production. So I was raised think- 
ing about the issues that I have 
been writing about fora good 
many years now. 


Radix: So you weren't part of the 
farming establishment that exper- 
ienced a conversion like Andy Cat- 
lett (the hero of Remembering) 
did? 


Berry: I assumed once that indus- 
trial agriculture would have the 
answers, but that was before I 
thought much about the problems. 
When I got to thinking, I changed 
my mind. But it was a slow pro- 
cess. It wasn’t dramatic, as it was 
with Andy in Remembering. 


Radix: I just read the other day 
that when you buy a box of cereal, 
the grain itself costs about one 
cent. That’s a big markup. 


Berry: That’s pretty generally 
true. It’s the situation all over the 
rural parts of the country. Most of 
the money from what we are pro- 
ducing is made by other people in 
other places. 


Radix: You mentioned tobacco 
growers. Are there other groups of 
farmers trying to organize like 
that? Are there also associations 
of wheat growers and corn grow- 
ers? 


Berry: Not in the same way. 
There’s a similar organization 
among peanut growers, but I don’t 
know very much about it. The To- 
bacco Grower's Association is the 
one I know about. It’s a fairly 
unique program that has been go- 
ing on since the ’30s and it’s been 
rernarkably successful. 


Radix: Has tobacco farming been 


_ impacted at all by the current up- 


surge against smoking? Are there 
alternate cash crops that small 
farmers can turn to? 


Berry: All I can tell you is that 
the demand is still high. There is, 
at present, no crop or set of crops 
that can replace tobacco. There 
ought to be. But to replace tobacco 
we have to have a crop—or more 
likely several crops—that would 
be high-paying, labor intensive, 
growable on small acreages, and 
dependable in market value. We 
are a long way from that. Such a 
substitution would be possible, I 
think only if we started growing 
table crops for the cities of our re- 
gion—but obviously that would re- 
quire a kind of government help 
that no government has so far been 
interested in providing—though 
there are sound, clear reasons to do 
sO. 


Radix: I read on one of your book 
jackets that you taught in a uni- 
versity and I was curious to know 
what subject you were teaching. 


Berry: Well, I teach literature 
and some writing courses at the 
University of Kentucky, although 
not creative writing. I did that 
once, but I quit. I teach a course 
called Composition for Teachers, 
and one called Readings in Agri- 
culture. In 1977, I quit teaching al- 
together for 10 years and didn’t 
start again until the fall of 1987. 


Radix: In an earlier conversation 
you said you didn’t feel there was 
much value in talking about how 
you write. 


Berry: Yes, that’s right. That 
seems to me to be on the order of 
gossip, not very useful. 


Radix: I guess I’m always curious 
about how writers write because 
I’m hoping they will reveal some 
magic thing they do. 


Berry: There is no magic thing. I 
think there is such a thing as in- 
spiration but there is no magic 


The writers 
who meant 
the most to 
me were the 
writers who 


have been 
closely 

connected 
to a place. 
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thing that you can do. And if 
there is such a thing as inspira- 
tion, it doesn’t decrease the 
amount of work or the amount of 
skill required. 


Radix: I’m curious to know how 
you combine your writing career 
with your farming career. 


Berry: I don’t have a farming ca- 
reer and I’m trying not to have a 
writing career. 


Radix: Okay, but you write and 
you farm. 


Berry: Yes. We have a very mar- 
ginal farm and our first aim is to 
grow as much as we can of what we 
eat. We do have a small flock of 
sheep and we sell lambs, but it is 
not a large commercial-type farm. 
It takes a lot of work. It’s been 
more of a land restoration project 
than anything else. Or it’s been as 
much that. 


Radix: What is a typical day like 
for you? Do you write in the morn- 
ing? 


Berry: Yes, that’s the best way. 
I’m living a life like everybody 
else and I don’t always do it 
the best way. There are interrup- 
tions. 


Radix: It’s funny because my 
grandparents were raised on farms, 
as most people’s were, and yet 
farming to me now seems very exot- 
ic and sort of romantic. 


Berry: Well, it isn’t. You’re wrong 
about that. Fewer and fewer peo- 
ple are doing it. It’s less romantic 
all the time. The more it gets in- 
dustrialized, the more machinery 
that is involved in it, the less— 
well, I don’t think it ever was ro- 
mantic. 


Radix: At least the countryside 
used to be beautiful. 


Berry: It certainly was healthier 
than it is now and I think more 
pleasant and less vulnerable. 
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Radix: I went out to a school in 
Iowa a few years ago to speak in 
their chapel. It was the heart of 
America, the corn-belt where you 
would expect to find a healthy, 
good life. But a professor there 
told me that the water is totally 
polluted by pesticides and his 
young daughter came down with 
leukemia and died. So now they 
drink bottled water, but dust from 
the fields gets blown in the air 
and so you are sort of breathing 
pesticides. 


Berry: Yes, and they have a se- 
vere soil erosion problem. This is 
hardly the stuff of romance. This 
is something else altogether. 


Radix: I was wondering about the 
area you farmin. You have ideas 
about farming that are old, but are 
somewhat radical for now. How 
do your neighbors relate to you? 


Berry: Well, I don’t deal with my 
neighbors on the basis of my ide- 
as. I deal with them as neighbors. 
I have neighbors that I exchange 
work with and we talk together 
the way neighbors always have. 


Radix: Do they think you are ec- 
centric in your farming methods? 


Berry: I haven’t asked them. 


Radix: You’ve written that the 
Amish may be the only surviving 
community of white people in the 
United States. I assume that you 
are part of some kind of communi- 


ty.34 


Berry: Yes, but my community, 
like all other communities, is un- 
der threat and we’re not a commu- 
nity by principle like the Amish. 
That is, we haven’t gotten togeth- 
er and said we would put our com- 
munity first, which is what the 
Amish have done. 


Radix: Do you have a church com- 
munity? 


Berry: Well, I go to church some, 


but I’m not an active church mem- 
ber. 


Radix: Yet your writing is strongly 
Biblically informed. 


Berry: That’s right. 


Radix: In The Wild Birds you 
write about a multi-generational 


community as you do in the poem > 


“Our Children Coming of Age” in 
the lines: 


“In the great circle, dancing in 

and out of time, you move now 

toward your partners, answering 

the music suddenly audible to 
you 


that only carried you before 
and will carry you again...” 


You seem to have a sense of a com- - 
munity that transcends time and 
death? 


Berry: A community that can’t! 
transcend time and death would! 
last only a few years, and you can’t! 
make a community in a few years. 
It takes generations. 


Radix: What writers have in- 
fluenced you? Which ones were 
you reading in your early days; 
when you were becoming a writer: 
and which ones are you reading 
now? 


Berry: Well, of course, I’m still be- 
coming a writer. I’ve been becom- 
ing a writer ever since the early 
‘50s, so I’ve been becoming a writer 
for something like 40 years. And! 
I’ve read a good deal during that: 
time. It would be impossible to! 
give a comprehensive list of all! 
the influences. The writers who 
meant the most to me, that I need- - 
ed the most, especially early,, 
were the writers who have been} 
closely connected to a place like» 
Thomas Hardy, William Faulk- - 
ner, William Carlos Williams, , 
Henry David Thoreau. People of ! 
that sort, but that’s not a compre- - 
hensive list. 


Radix: What about Flannery’ 


¥Connor? Have you read her? 


serry: I’ve just been reading Flan- 
ery O’Connor this winter. I re- 
nember reading her when her sto- 
ies were coming out in a magazine 
ears ago, and I’ve read a lot of 
‘lannery O’Connor in the past sev- 
‘ral months. 


<adix: What do you think of her 
ortrayal of southern Protestants 
is a colorful collection of oddballs 
ind misfits? 


Berry: She has defended herself, 
n Mystery and Manners better 
han I could defend her: “I have 
ound that anything that comes 
put of the South is going to be 
called grotesque by the Northern 
reader, unless it is grotesque, in 
which case it is going to be called 
realistic.” 


Radix: What theological books 
have influenced you? 


Berry: Well, the Bible. It’s kind 
of hard to remember all these 
things. I have read a good deal of 
C. S. Lewis and Charles Williams. 
William Blake is a writer who 
has meant a lot to me, as have 
Dante, Milton, George Herbert, 
and other religious poets. Lately 
I’ve been reading William Law, 
Meister Eckhart, and the meta- 
physical essays of Ananda Cooma- 
raswarmy. I’ve read a good deal 
of Thomas Merton over the years. I 
just read Robert Coles’s book about 
Dorothy Day. 


Radix: Is there is any one ecologi- 
cal problem you are focused on 
now? 


Berry: I think the nature of ecolo- 
py is that you can’t focus on one 
problem. If you focus on soil ero- 
sion, then you've got to think about 
the issue of what a healthy eco- 
system is, what a healthy wa- 
tershed is. You've got to think 
about agriculture, forestry, or 
whatever the land use is in that 
place. If you think about pollution 


by agricultural chemicals, you’ve 
got to think also about what’s 
happened to the farm population, 
because all those agricultural 
chemicals that are pollutants are 
being used as substitutes for peo- 
ple, for human labor. They are 
also being used to substitute for cor- 
rect agricultural practices, and so 
you’ ve got to know what good agri- 
culture is. It’s a mistake to focus 
on one problem. The interesting 
question and the most important 
one is: How are these problems 
connected? 


Radix: 
that? 


What is your answer to 


Berry: There is no one answer. You 
can demonstrate the connections 
sometimes between one problem 
and another, the way I just did, but 
there are no general answers. If 
you’ve got two problems in one 
place, they’re connected in terms of 
that one place, the conditions of 
that one place. So what you wind 
up with is a lot of local knowl- 
edge: local history, local communi- 
ty, local economy. 


Radix: Most of us are aware of eco- 
logical problems—the loss of 
ozone, the loss of rainforests, etc. 
Do you see any signs of hope for 
world ecology or for U.S. farming 
in particular? 


Berry: It’s possible to hope if you 
know what good practices are and 
you know that people are using 
them. A few people who are farm- 
ing correctly represent hope. As 
long as there are a few, there can 
be more. But there is no use in be- 
ing optimistic. That is, you can be 
falsely hopeful in the sense of ex- 
pecting impressive changes for the 
better very soon. 

I don’t think we are going to see 
impressive changes for the better 
very soon. Things are probably go- 
ing to get a lot worse before they 
will get better. It’s impossible to 
think of the whole continent being 
well farmed with the farmers we 
have available. The agricultural 
(Continued on p.27) 
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“Both poet and believer must occupy themselves with seeing 
what is virtually unseeable, what the earth-bound miss.” 
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te e6ctions of Faith and Art 


The poet who is a Christian must 
always grapple with a_ two- 
pronged question. Such writers do 
not deal simply with matters of 
art, or of faith, but with both. The 
double question we must always 
ask is, “How does faith inform 
art?” and “How can art animate 
faith?” . 

Which comes first? It’s the old 
problem of the owl and the egg. I 
find a possible model for solution 
in the word intersections. I see 
imagination and spirit as the 
warp and weft of loomed material, 
an interlacing of lengthwise faith 
and crosswise art that forms a fab- 
ric of integrity and beauty. 

But first, please visualize with 
me an alternative model that may 
help clarify how faith and art, in- 
cluding poetry, work together. 

I hold in my imagination like a 
well-remembered dream the pic- 
ture of a large, rambling house— 
old, with multiple doors and win- 
dows at different levels, all open- 
ing onto a landscape of fields in- 
terrupted by trees, and beyond 
them rolling hills, and even far- 
ther away, the glistening horizon 
of the ocean. The main body of the 
building has evidently been added 
onto over the years (I notice all 
sorts of odd adjuncts) but the whole 
structure is bound together by its 
underlying stone foundation and 
the shell of walls, beams, and roof 
that enclose and unify it. 

Inside the building lives a di- 
verse community, an extended fam- 
ily of people variously occupied— 
cooking, cleaning, studying, con- 
versing, teaching, giving advice, 


by Luci Shaw 


receiving advice, rehearsing, rest- 
ing, making love, dreaming, creat- 
ing. They are young and old, male 
and female, single and married 
and widowed and divorced, inex- 
perienced and mature, naive and 
wise. They are school children, 
parents, laborers, teachers, busi- 
ness people, scholars, artists. 
Moving among them, talking and 
working along with them, is an or- 
dinary-looking man; it is Christ, 
the one who lends the house its 
personal warmth, its creative cen- 
ter, its vision, its reason for being. 

This is the house of faith. I 
have heard of it before. As I pass 
through the front door I expect to 
see symbols of noble realities— 
shafts of light through stained 
glass windows, a carved stone al- 
tar, a gothic space vibrating with 
baroque organ music, perhaps a 
thoughtful sermon or philosophi- 
cal discussion in progress. But as I 
look around at the mundane activ- 
ity I realize that faith is not 
kindled into being, nor linked with 
life, only by such ecclesiastical 
paraphernalia, imagery, or at- 
mosphere, nor by metaphysical 
discourse and theology, but also by 
tone of voice, laughter or crying, 
eyes meeting, an atmosphere open 
to questions and ideas, hands 
streaked with dirt from the gar- 
den, calloused from carpentry, 
sudsy from the dishpan, by win- 
dows wide open to sun and wind, 
the sounds of kids playing, and the 
smells of rain and manure and 
pine-needles. 

Wandering freely through the 
house I particularly notice my kin- 


dred spirits, the artists: a sculptor 
with a blowtorch at work on a 
bronze abstract, a painter doing a 
preliminary charcoal sketch of a 
live model, a weaver adding to a 
length of tapestry with much 
clacking of the loom and shuttles 
shooting back and forth. Quilters 
work at their frames. Ina studio a 
string quartet rehearses with 
characteristic bursts of intensity, 
and next door a lyric soprano is vo- 
calizing, endlessly. A troupe of ac- 
tors performs something stark and 
dramatic with many interruptions 
and shouted suggestions from the 
director. On a small basement door 
I see a sign—DARKROOM; NO 
ADMITTANCE ON PAIN OF 
SERIOUS PERSONAL INJURY— 
a photographer is performing his 
arcane developing mysteries. On 
the attic level a novelist sits at a 
word-processor, staring into space, 
and a poet is determinedly at work 
on a thirty-seventh draft. Christ 
stands behind her, looking over 
her shoulder with interest. 

In this house there is enough 
space for free movement between 
the doings of body, mind, soul. The 
sounds of conversation and love, 
the music and rhythm of lives 
touched by lived-out realities, 
even the silence of a sleep-filled 
night, all wash into the artists’ 
creative consciousness. Some may 
ignore these signals. Others listen 
with welcoming ears, and it is 
their art that bears the imprint of 
real life and the mystery that is 
its foundation. 

And so the student, the market- 
ing expert, the inventor, the car- 
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“IT receive scores of poems whose authors claim to have been 
inspired by the Holy Spirit, for whose reputation I blush.” 


penter, the computer programmer, 
the artist (all of whom show by 
their presence in the house that 
they are part of the family) live 
in the awareness of a reality 
joined to their own that has its 
center in Incarnation—God with us 
in Christ. T.S. Eliot put it, “When 
a poet’s mind is perfectly equipped 
for its work, it is constantly amal- 
gamating disparate experiences”; 
so that (in Eliot’s examples) ex- 
periences like falling in love and 
reading Spinoza, the noise of a 
typewriter and the smell of cook- 


Ml 


ing, come together into “new 
wholes. 
* + + 


Most of us live in homes or work 
in buildings that protect us from 
weather, making civilized life 
and work possible. Just because we 
are not conscious of, or concentrat- 
ing all the time on, these physical 
shelters in which we move about 
does not cancel out their signifi- 
cance. I think of the Bible verse 
about praying without ceasing, 
which sounds like a logical impos- 
sibility if we are jo get anything 
else done. But in practical fact, 
whether or not we are constantly 
lifting our thoughts and requests to 
God, his relationship with us sur- 
rounds us like a house, or like the 
air we breathe. It is essential, the 
backdrop for all thinking, doing, 
being. We are at home in his pres- 
ence in a way that is deeper than 
consciousness. God’s grace is our 
context, a given often taken for 
granted. 

The art of poets (or musicians or 
novelists or actors or dancers) who 
are Christians is affected in a sim- 
ilar way by the framework in 
which those artists’ visions ap- 
pear—and out of which they 
create: a world view superin- 
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tended by a living, loving, imma- 
nent deity and stocked with imag- 
es and values derived from him by 
way of the Word, the Spirit, and 
the family life of the Body. 

The Christian artists’ interior 
doors are open to what is going on 
in the household of faith, of 
which they are a part. Their win- 
dows open on the universe. They 
do what they must do, finding and 
focusing their imaginations on a 
few of the infinite possibilities, 
most of which may have little or 
nothing to say formally or directly 
about their theology—which is 
the skeleton of the house in which 
they live and move and have 
their being. 

Just as one may be unable, at any 
given moment, to determine 
whether or not a Christian is at 
prayer (the thoughts and intents 
of the heart are invisible, the 
body posture often indeterminate), 
so an artist’s belief system may not 
be immediately discernible. We 
may need to examine a whole body 
of creative work, assembled over a 
lifetime, before attempting a judg- 
ment with regard to that poet’s 
faith. 

I hardly need to comment on the 
difference between poetry and pi- 
ety. As Bruce Lockerbie has said: 
“Faith changes the motives for ar- 
tistic vocation; it doesn’t necessar- 
ily sharpen a dull vocabulary nor 
cause a lead-foot spirit to dance.” 

Annually I receive scores of 
poems and poetry manuscripts 
whose authors claim to have been 
inspired by the Holy Spirit, for 
whose divine reputation I blush. 
Most of their writing is sentimen- 
tal, self-conscious, wordy, vague, 
awkward, long on piety, short on 
art. Though a Christian theme or 
code word inserted in a poem may 


seem to sanctify it in the mind of 
the undiscerning Christian reader, 
such superficiality results in prop- 
aganda and almost guarantees a 
badly written piece. The kind of 
pedestrian sincerity and clumsi- 
ness demonstrated in most writing 
by the faithful is an insult to God 
as Creator and First Poet. Critic 
Robert Hughes has said, “Truly 
bad art is always sincere.” Con- 
versely, good art may be tongue-in- 
cheek. 

At the other end of the spectrum 
from the loyal but esthetically in- 
sensitive Christian is the unbe- 
lieving writer who, though gifted 
with a high level of perceptive- 
ness, is nevertheless separated 
from or deprived of God- 
consciousness. It has been said of 
contemporary secular writers that 
though their skills are extraordi- 
narily well-developed most of 
them are hollow at the core, pos- 
sessing no center, no roots, no com- 
pelling or integrated world view 
to set their work in a larger land- 
scape. 

Some Christians in the literary 
or academic community, uneasy 
with the impact of humanistic or 
atheistic writing, would argue for 
limitation of subject matter to nar- 
rowly defined Christians themes, 
or for a propositional expression of 
them that labors to explain or 
make religious belief explicit. 
Such restrictions lock the writers’ 
creative imaginations in strait- 
jackets, close with a bang the win- 
dows to their world, and seat them 
before a television set pretuned ex- 
clusively to the electronic church. 
Nor is Christian truth, partaking 
as it does of mystery and paradox, 
easily discovered in the artificial © 
grid of systematic theologies. The 
Scriptures are not truly or fully 


“The word-pictures of the Bible are imprinted indelibly on 


our minds, while abstracts escape us like evaporating mist. ' 


penetrated thus, because while 
the intelligence and even the emo- 
tions may be engaged, the imagin- 
ation is not. 

Biblical truth is more effec- 
tively presented, even in the Bible 
(perhaps I should say especially 
in the Bible), as metaphor, para- 
ble, analogy, poetry, vision, 
archetype, emblem, symbol, or 
story. It is clothed with life, col- 
or, conflict—the textures of di- 
vine-human cooperation and 
achievement, or human ingodded- 
ness or rebellion, the drama of 
God’s intervention and transforma- 
tion. The word-pictures of the 
Bible are imprinted indelibly on 
our minds, while abstracts escape 
us like evaporating mist. 

In fact, it would seem to be more 
honest, less self-conscious, if the 
basics of Christian truth were im- 
plied, or implicit. If the gospel is 
foundational, out of it will natu- 
rally flow an art that does not 
deny its foundation but assumes it. 
If it is a given, we do not need to be 
reminded of its existence at every 
point. If our lives are centered in 
God’s reality, we can risk working 
out from that center in new direc- 
tions, each of which may hold the 
excitemertt of a fresh adventure. 
And if the work of art truly re- 
flects life experience, then it is it- 
self a small facet of the truth of 


which Christ is author and com- 


municator. 

This is the benison of the sacra- 
mental view of life: our realiza- 
tion that all of creation rightly 
belongs in the house of faith. Put 
another way—the Logos, which 
first called the universe into being, 
now embraces and defines it, as- 
signing it meaning and value at 
every level. As C.S. Lewis said, “I 
believe in Christianity as I be- 


lieve the Sun has risen not only be- 
cause I see it but because by it I see 
everything else.” 

Take this poem, Christmas, 
Whidbey Island, by Loren Wilkin- 
son: 


Not in the waves, not in the 
wave torn kelp; 

Not in the heron by the lake at 
dawn 

Nor owls’ haunting of the wood, 

Nor rabbits browsing fright- 
ened on the lawn; 

Neither in the widening whirl 

Of seashell, galaxy, or cedar burl, 

Not in the mushrooms’ bursting 
of the humid ground: 

May God the fathering be found, 


If not found first in Bethlehem, 

In thistly hay, on hoof-packed 
earth, 

Where a girl, cruciform with pain 

Grips manger boards in child- 
birth. 

There, in the harsh particular, 

In drafts, and stench of cow 
manure 


J 


The squalls of Christ, creator, 
sound: 

Where God grasped not at God- 
head ina child 

There only will the God of life 
be found. 


Now, if we upon this wave- 
shaped bluff 
Stand in the straw of Bethlehem 


Then God shines out from 
everything: 
The agate in the surf, the 


withered flower stem, 

The fish that gives its body for 
the seal, 

The flesh, the fruits that form 
each common meal, 

The dance of pain and love in 
which our lives are wound; 

Since Christ was flesh at 

Bethlehem, 

In all the world’s flesh may 

God be found. 


With Wilkinson, we find the cos- 
mic center of all beauty and mean- 
ing in Bethlehem—the Incarna- 
(continued on p.28) 
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the Poetry of David Jones 
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David Jones 


by Steve Scott 


, 


David Jones (1895-1974) was a poet of Anglo-Welsh heri- 
tage who labored to bring a specifically Christian under- 
standing to his work. Jones saw his work in the light of the 
root meaning of the word art, an act of “joining together.” 
He also drew upon the Welsh side of his inheritance in 
pointing out that the ancient Welsh poets were called 
“carpenters of song.” 

The main theme that Jones pursued through two long 
poems, a collection of other shorter poetic works, and two 
volumes of critical essays revolved around the notion of 
“the act of sign making” as both the key ingredient in all 
human culture and as a fundamental aspect of God"s ap- 
proach to us in Christ. Jones pointed back to the gospel sto- 
ries in which Christ instituted signs of commemoration 
(the eucharistic and ceremonial aspects of worship in the 
church), which attempt through the use of signs to bring 
the past effectively into the present. 

The “Human culture” that Jones set out to celebrate and 
recall was essentially his own Anglo-Welsh heritage, 
with its many layers of signs and symbols. In his long poem 
“In Parenthesis” Jones used “The Great War” of 1914 as a 
theme around which to organize his materials. In “The 
Anathemata” Jones used the eucharist, with its opport- 
unity for a period of personal recollection, as a basis for 
creating a long poem that effectively recalled and “made 
present” much of the Anglo-Saxon, Celtic, Welsh, and Ro- 
man British cultures, and offered them back to God in a ges- 
ture of thanksgiving. 

Much of what follows concerns itself with various criti- 
cal responses to “The Anathemata” and shorter poems that 
bear some relationship to it. I have singled out statements 
by those writers who I believe give us the clearest keys to 
an accurate appreciation of Jones and his work. The writers 
I draw upon cast light on Jones’s artistic and spiritual con- 


victions, his working methods, 
and his place in contemporary poe- 
try. 

While David Jones was recuper- 
ating from a breakdown in 1934 in 
Jerusalem he began to work over a 
notebook of fragments and poetry 
experiments compiled between the 
late 1930s and 1945. What he 
made out of those fragments is the 
long poem “The Anathemata,” a 
sustained exploration of the multi- 
formed repository of cultures and 
histories from various parts of the 
ancient British isles. The poem 
functions as a literary event, a re- 
calling of a lost cultural heritage, 
and ultimately as an act of wor- 
ship. Drawing together the eccle- 
siastical and geographical sources 
behind Jones’s long poem, David 
Blamires writes: 


The moving forces of his literary 
material are many and varied. 
The fact that he is a devout 
Roman Catholic explains the 
constant reference to the Bible, 
the Missal, and Medieval Latin 
Hymnody in the form of direct 
quotation, allusion, and 
paraphrase, and this source 
provides the basic framework for 
his ideas and their exposition. 

Equally important is another 
autobiographical fact: His mixed 
Welsh and Cockney parentage, 
which gives him access to the 
deepest strata of emotions about 
Britain, oldest Celtic Britain and 
London, the feelings that probably 
only a born Londoner can 
have.1 


Jones himself, while apologizing 
for the superficially fragmentary 
nature of the poem’s surface, 
nonetheless points out that this 
approach is faithful to the task of 
truly representing the subject. One 
so engaged must do so, as Jones 
himself puts it, under a “mantle of 
variety.” 

In defending Jones’s working 
method Louis Bonnerot comments 
on the seemingly fragmentary and 
disordered surface of Jones’s work: 


If David Jones looks like an in- 
satiable collector it is because his 


mind works in defiance of the 
Cartesian principle of rigid logical 
distinctions . . . according to the 
flexible and endless suggestions 
of analogy. Analogy with him 
takes the place of symbolism by 
creating and _ discovering 
correspondences between the 
varous data of his personal 
experiences, readings and 
memories. 2 


If Jones’s quest for a personal voice 
sends him searching for corre- 
spondences and analogies among 


poetry is a radical departure from 
the models inherited from Greece 
and Rome. There is no centered de- 
sign or central “focal point” around 
which the poem coheres in a tra- 
ditional manner. The Welsh poets 
were not trying to write poems 
that would consciously (or uncon- 
sciously) reference the order and 
stability of a Greek temple, or the 
grandeur of a Gothic cathedral. 
The Welsh poets built upon their . 
own experience of stone circles or 
the “contour following rings of the 


He Frees the Waters wood-engraving by David Jones 


Jones laments technocracy’s war 


against the arts and the life of the 
imagination 


experiences, readings, and memo- 
ries, his ambition to represent the 
island faithfully under its 
“mantle of variety” also involves 
searching out an appropriate way 
of organizing these materials. 
Bonnerot again observes how the 
details and “fragments” gathered 
in terms of correspondence and 
analogy are brought together, “not 
actually to coalesce, but rather to 
form patterns, layers of meaning, 
interlacing in the manner of the 
designs of “The Book of Kells.” 
Blamires looks back to related 
sources for clues to the design and 
organization of Jones’s poetry. He 
points out that the compositional 
tradition of medieval Welsh 


forts from which they fought, 
with hidden ways slipping from 
one ring to another.” Blamires 
quotes Gwyn Williams, an anthol- 
ogist of Welsh poetry as pointing 
out: 


More obviously their writing was 
like the interwoven inventions 
preserved “in early Celtic 
manuscripts and on stone crosses, 
where what happens in a corner is 
as important as what happens at 
the centre, because there is often 
no centre. 3 


If this is true, his art in some ways 
derives its approach to form from 
the very contexts he seeks faith- 
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fully to represent and offer up. His 
art also gives voice to and confers 
dignity on those varied aspects of 
British culture that may have 
been overshadowed or swept to one 
side as history unfolded. 

Nicholas Jacobs, in an essay on 
Jones called “The Politics of Iden- 
tity,”4 identifies the social signif- 
icance of what Jones is doing in his 
handling of diverse cultural mate- 
rials. It is the intersection be- 
tween tradition and locality that 
furnishes a commun- 
ity with its particu- 
lar identity, and 
that experience in 
turn helps dignify 
the community. Ja- 
cobs cites an undif- #. 
ferentiated, all em- seers 
bracing “mass cul- 
ture” as the enemy of 
such an “intersec- 
tion” and praises S : 
Jones for the stand he 
has taken against it. 

For Jones to work 
this way with his 
materials, of course, 
is an act of faith. 
Not merely faith in 
God, but also faith in 
the receptivity of 
the reader. If the 
work itself is a 
“community” of per- 
sonal and cultural 
associations, analo- 
gies, and correspon- 
dences, then to hear 
accurately what 
Jones is saying, the 
reader is called into 
a community of 
faith, a community that believes 
that the poem itself coheres as a 
“sign.” To enter such a community, 
however, is to step away from 
Bonnerot’s failed reading, or the 
numbing influences of mass culture. 

Throughout his writings, Jones 
addresses those things that wage 
war on the spiritual and cultural 
life of this community. 

Imperial Rome, with its empha- 
sis on “the fact of empire” and mil- 
itary precision in its invasion of 
Britain, furnished Jones with a 
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metaphor for the “opposing order” 
in his poetry. In his essays he goes 
on to lament the current technoc- 
racy and how its “efficient” em- 
phasis on “utility and fact” wages 
war against the arts and the imag- 
ination. He not only identifies 
this as being foreshadowed in 
some ways by Roman imperialism, 
he also traces out its impact on cur- 
rent language. The impoverish- 
ment of language is another thing 
that can effectively bar us from a 
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full reading of Jones’s poetry. Jones 
points out that words once resonant 
with Christian reference, such as 
wood (the wood of the cross) and 
water are stripped of all but the 
barest utilitarian monolevel mean- 
ing. Our usage and reading that 
have tripped the language back to 
the bone of its intended reference, 
is also evidence of an “imposed or- 
der” that works against imagina- 
tion and culture. 

The utilitarian order of techno- 
cratic efficiency does not merely 
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Inscription in water-color and ink by David Jones 


militate against the artistic life 
of a people. It also wages war on 
the spiritual dimension, in this 
case, the Christian faith. Here 
the enemy is not merely the fact of 
empire or mass culture but the 
mindset evidenced by Judas, when 
confronting Mary over her 
“wasteful” anointing of Jesus with 
expensive perfume in John’s gospel, 
chapter 12. Jesus replied that the 
gesture was intended as a symbolic 
indicator of his impending burial, 
and pointed out that 
the story of this ges- 
ture would be told all 
over the world. In 
his focus on the price 
of the perfume rather 
than on the value of 
the gesture, Judas es- 
tablished himself as 
a personification of’ 
all those orders that 
would pit utility 
aginst mystery, effi- 
ciency against art- 
making. Further, Ju- 
das pitted himself’ 
against a God who 
reached out to us by: 
“placing Himself in 
the order of signs.” 

Jones at once recog- 
nizes sign-making asi 
a_ characteristically’ 
human phenomenon... 
He speaks of every- 
thing from ancient! 
cave painting to con- 
temporary flower ar-- 
rangement as evi-- 
dence of that aspect: 
of our creaturely’ 
identity. Jones also) 
sees this centrally human aspect ini 
relationship to how God, in hisi 
sovereign grace, chose to reveall 
himself. This intersection is the: 
key to understanding the Incarna-- 
tion. Jones sums it up as “No arte-- 
facture, no Christianity.” With-- 
out our inbuilt capacity to make: 
and appreciate signs, God would! 
have no vocabulary with which to) 
reach us. 

Because the Incarnation is the 
archetype of creative sign- 
making, for Jones, issues raised by’ 


the Incarnation confront those who 
read his poetry. One author who 
identifies the way in which Jones 
works as “Incarnational” identi- 
fies the factors that close the text 
off from the reader as rooted in a 
dualism that placed an unbridgea- 
ble gulf between “spirit and mat- 
ter, word and logos, eternity and 
time.”> The author observes par- 
allels between the “anti- 
incarnational” world view of the 
Gnostics in the days of the early 
church and the more recent 
“Kantian and modernist isolation 
of text from. world” in which the 
text becomes an autonomous 
“world” disengaged from time and 
change (and reader). If this is 
true, then the kind of expectations 
we might bring to a work as com- 
plex as “The Anathemata” may 
blind us to its richness and beauty. 
Further, an “Incarnational” ap- 
proach to reading what has been 
written not only challenges as- 
sumptions about the relationship 
between reader and text, it also 
throws new light on Jones’s ap- 
proach to poetic form. 

As Stuart Piggot has written 
about Jones: 


To words themselves he applies 
the process of inspired nuclear 
fission. As you read, the simple 
seeming syllables in the context of 
their deposits explode in a radiant 
and beneficent blast of highly 
charged meanings and asso- 
ciations and what the 
seventeenth century liked to call 
“correspondences.” 6 


In the play and dance between 
sign, texture, personal memory, 
and cultural echo, the material 
properties of the language and 
their resonant body of associations 
enter the field of the poem. In of- 
fering up this many textured work 
in the form of a “corporate com- 
memoration,” Jones effectively re- 
calls the “lost” cultural strata and 
the missing richness of the lan- 
puage and dignifies them by first 
consecrating them. 

He “redeems” the various mate- 
rials, not only as cultural fragment 


A, a, a, DOMINE DEUS 


I said, Ah! what shall I write? 


I enquired up and down. 


(He’s tricked me before 
with his manifold lurking-places.) 
I looked for His symbol at the door. 


I have looked for a long while 


at the textures and contours. 
I have run a hand over the trivial intersections. 
I have journeyed among the dead forms 
causation projects from pillar to pylon. 
I have tired the eyes of the mind 
regarding the colours and lights. 


I have felt_for His wounds 


in nozzles and containers. 
I have wondered for the automatic devices. 


I have tested the inane patterns 


without prejudice. 


I have been on my guard 


not to condemn the unfamiliar. 


For it is easy to miss Him 


at the turn of a civilisation. 
I have watched the wheels go round in case I might 

see the living creatures like the appearance of lamps, 
in case I might see the Living God projected from the 
Machine. I have said to the perfected steel, be my sister 
and for the glassy towers I thought I felt some beginnings 
of His creature, but A, a, a, Domine Deus, my 
hands found the glazed work unrefined and the terrible 
crystal a stage/paste. . .Eia, Domine Deus. 


—David Jones 
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and artefact, but also as reposito- 
ries of potential Christian symbol- 
ism. 

He does not dismiss the Welsh 
poets or the Arthurian legends as 
pre- or sub-Christian, but rather 
searches for thematic and symbol- 
ic parallels with Christian truth. 
These he combines with elements 
gleaned from fragments of Latin 
inscription, and even incidental 
details from the advancing Roman 
order, and makes an artwork that 
seeks to redeem and transform its 


materials. 

David Jones has been described 
as a guardian, who guards by mov- 
ing forward. He can be seen as an 
intercessor, a man standing in the 
gap, keeping the lines of communi- 
cation open between the sign- 
hungry present and the rich varied 
textures of the past. He saw his 
work not merely in terms of art and 
artefacture, but also in terms of 
spiritual vocation. In his essay 
“Religion and the Muses” 
(continued p.27) 
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Dorothy L. Sayers as Lheologian 


orothy Leigh Sayers 

is best known for her 

Lord Peter Wimsey de- 

tective novels, but she 
also produced celebrated works in 
a wide variety of fields. 

Students may have encountered 
her as the translator of the Pen- 
guin Divine Comedy. Contempo- 
rary feminists are rediscovering 
her as an outspoken proponent of 
women’s rights. Millions in Brit- 
ain recall her at the center of a 
storm of controversy for her radio 
dramas on the life of Jesus, or re- 
member her encouraging pam- 
phlets during the Second World 
War. Yet few readers are famil- 
iar with her as a theologian. 

While her theology is implicit 
in all her output, from the Lord 
Peter Wimsey mysteries to her 
speeches on women’s rights, Say- 
ers’s essays and dramas make it 
explicit. 
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by Gord Wilson 


The plays include a Herculean 
cycle on the life of Christ, broad- 
cast during 1941-42; Sayers’s ver- 
sion of the Faust legend, The Devil 
to Pay; and two_ church- 
commissioned plays: The Zeal of 
Thy House and The Emperor Con- 
stantine. Sayers’s prodigious non- 
fiction output includes two volumes 
of essays, a lengthy wartime pa- 
per, and studies in poetry and lit- 
erature. She also combined her in- 
terests in religion and writing in an 
imaginative study of creativity, 
The Mind of the Maker. 

Sayers was not a novel theolo- 
gian. In all her works she felt her- 
self to be explicating traditional 
Anglican theology, and was unor- 
thodox only in style. She sought to 
tell the “old, old story,” but she 
told it ina new way. It is difficult 
for us to realize that when Sayers 
wrote her radio plays on the life 
of Christ) this had, in the words of 


Drawing by Keith Criss 


her BBC producer, “never been 
done.” 

Her task, as she saw it, was not 
to introduce novel theology, but 
with as much fidelity to the Gos- 
pels as possible, to make the story 
live. One should say let the story 
live, since she believed it would if 
told afresh. In-her other writing 
too, she was careful to present tra- 
ditional theology, as in this 1938 
editorial summarizing her beliefs: 


The Church asserts that there is a 
Mind which made the universe, 
that He made it because His is the » 
sort of Mind that takes pleasure in 
creation, and that if we want to: 
know what the Mind of the 
Creator is, we must look at Christ. 


These beliefs steeled Sayers as a 
writer in a way that is not immedi- - 
ately evident. In her view, the: 
universe is a rational product of an 


intelligent Mind that takes pleas- 
ure in the act of making things. 
Therefore creativity is valid. 

Sayers saw God as the Master 
Craftsman and Eternal Architect, 
designing and creating ex nihilo 
(out of nothing) for pleasure. Hu- 
mans, made in the divine image, 
are also makers, creating from the 
substance of the world and the fe- 
cundity of the mind. Because of 
her view of creation, Sayers did 
not experience the conflict many of 
her generation felt between art 
and religion; she saw them as 
flowing from the same creative 
Mind. The divine Maker who 
made the world also gave humans 
the power to create. In later years 
she explored the relations between 
human and divine creativity, and 
in what many readers consider her 
magnum opus, The Mind of the 
Maker, she drew dazzling paral- 
lels between them. In this book, 
Sayers combines creedal theology 
and the mechanics of writing— 
two topics often thought dry as 
dust—and the result is fascinat- 
ing. 

Key to Sayers’s theology is her 
view of Jesus Christ. There was 
nothing new in the trinitarian the- 
ology which she, along with mil- 
lions of Anglicans, professed. But 
her view was different, if her be- 
liefs were not. Few could keep up 
with her lightning-quick mind, but 
like another popular theologian of 
the day, C.S. Lewis, she could 
make the faith plain for the com- 
mon man and woman, which she 
did in lucid prose: 


Jesus Christ is unique—unique 
among gods and men. There have 
been incarnate gods-aplenty, and 
slain-and-resurrected gods not a 
few; but He is the only God who 
has a date in history . .. There is no 
more astonishing collocation of 
phrases than that which, in the 
Nicene Creed, sets these two 
statements flatly side by side: 
“Very God of Very God . . . He 
suffered under Pontius Pilate.” All 
over the world, thousands of 

times a day, Christians recite the 
name of a_ rather undistiguished 
Roman pro-consul .. . merely 


because that name fixes within a 
few years the date of the death of 
God. 


In her introduction to The Man 
Born to Be King, Sayers combined 
her understanding of the creed 
with a vivid historical sense, the 
same sense she found in John’s Gos- 
pel. Bringing her novelist’s mind 
to bear on the source material of 


the gospels, she founds connections . 


in supposed contradictions, and 
felt the excitement of the first cen- 
tury believers, realizing that this 


She approached 
the Gospels as a 
novelist and 
found there a 
story so great 
that no one 
could do it 
justice; but no 
one could spoil 
it either. 


ripping good story had a date in 
history. This is the key to Say- 
ers’s success as a theologian: She 
experienced the gospel story as if 
she had stood at the trial of Jesus 
under the Roman pro-consul. 

She was aware, however, that 
her peers shared neither her en- 
thusiasm nor vision, and in her 
1949 essay “Creed or Chaos?” she 
wittily contrasted first century 
and current attitudes: 


The people who hanged Christ 
never, to do them justice, accused 
Him of being a bore—on the 
contrary; they thought Him too 
dynamic to be safe . . . He was 
emphatically not a dull man in 
His human lifetime, and if He 
was God, there can be nothing 
dull about God either. “They,” as 
Sayers never tired of pointing out, 
“objected to-Him as a dangerous 


firebrand.” And we? “We have 
pared the claws of the Lion of 
Judah ... and recommended 
Him as a fitting household pet for 
pale curates and pious old 
ladies.” 


Sayers gleaned these insights 
from her readings of the gospels, 


_ but she could also illuminate her 


discussions from the less lively 


- creeds and catechisms: 


The Christian formula is not: 

“humanity manifests certain 
adumbrations of the divine,” but: 
“This man was very God.” 


One would think that the 
Church of England would welcome 
Sayers’s brilliant mind and pierc- 
ing insights as a means of reani- 
mating a codified institution and 
kindling a fire in the Anglican 
rank-and-file. And by and large it 
did. In 1937, George Bell, dean of 
Canterbury Cathedral, asked Say- 
ers to write a play for its drama 
group. In 1938 the BBC commis- 
sioned a nativity play, He That 
Should Come, broadcast on Christ- 
mas Day. The following year 
Sayers gave radio talks in a series 
called “Christ of the Creeds.” She 
also spoke on the Woman’s Hour 
and Empire Services broadcasts, 
and in 1939 produced her Faustian 
play, The Devil to Pay, for the 
Cathedral’s Canterbury Festival. 

Yet in 1940, while writing the 
first cycles of The Man Born to Be 
King, she came up against opposi- 
tion. Most of this came from a 
strict Protestant group, The Lord’s 
Day Observance Society. News- 
men had blown up and sensational- 
ized an advance reading Sayers 
gave from the plays, which the 
Society claimed were blasphe- 
mous. Sayers’s plays took the 
Lord’s name in vain, charged the 
Society, whose members deluged 
the archbishop of Canterbury and 
prime minister Winston Churchill 
with letters demanding that Say- 
ers’s dramas be banned. Another 
group, The Protestant Truth Socie- 
ty, also joined in the attack, wi- 
dening the target to include the 
BBC. The Bishop of Winchester, 
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on the other hand, called Sayers’s 
plays “the greatest evangelistic 
appeal made in the 20th century,” 
and the Central Religious Coucil of 
the BBC, made up of members from 
all denominations, voted to broad- 
cast them. 

Sayers, however, didn’t view 
her plays as evangelism. She ap- 
proached the Gospels as a novelist 
and found there “a story so great 
that no one could do it justice; but 
no one could spoil it either.” Say- 
ers kept the ancient setting, but 
translated the Gospel accounts di- 
rectly from Greek into fresh, live- 
ly, everyday speech and slang. 
Critics long disengaged from the 
realitities of first-century Pales- 
tine complained of her familiar, 
vulgar portrayal of such a sacred 
subject. In her long introduction to 
the published scripts, Sayers tried 
to acquaint her readers with the 
exigencies of writing her drama: 


It is curious that people who are 
filled with horrified indignation 
whenever a cat kills a sparrow can 
hear the story of the killing of God 
told Sunday after Sunday and not 
experience any shock at all... . If 
the mere representation of it has 
an air of irreverence, what is to be 
said about the deed? 


Sayers took to task those who 
wanted only sentimental uplift 
from her dramas. Warming to her 
novelistic endeavor, she sketched 
out the case, as she had in the 
plays, of the whole “bloody, 
dusty, sweaty and sordid business.” 
She would not nail the crime on 
that “very remote people,” the 
Jews, insisting that it was an em- 
pire, and people very like her own 
England, that had “executed God.” 

“If you show people that, they 
are shocked. So they should be. If 
that does not shock them, nothing 
can.” Finally, Sayers answered 
her accusers in words calculated to 
chill the soul of any sentimental 
Church of Englander: 


To make of His story something 
that could neither startle, nor 
shock, nor terrify, nor excite, nor 
inspire a living soul is to crucify 
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the Son of God afresh and put 
Him to open shame. 


During the long months of writ- 
ing the play cycles, Sayers was 
the constant object of abuse that 
would have crushed a less feisty 
individual, but her fiery tempera- 
ment and good humor thrived on 
opposition. In the preface to. the 
published plays, she thanked the 
Lord’s Day Observance Society for 
“doing our publicity for us.” Dr. 
Welch, BBC Director of Religious 
Broadcasting, however, took a dif- 
ferent tack. After a lengthy ac- 
count of the difficulties faced by 
the playwright, he printed listen- 
ers’ responses to the broadcasts. 
The excerpts are fascinating, and 
typify the letters of support that 
poured in from all quarters of Brit- 
ain, the armed forces, and over- 
seas. One listener wrote: 


I am a very ordinary and humble 
person ... my folk are not what 
one calls “religious”. . . but the 
first broadcast of your play was 
listened to attentively by seven of 
us, and we learned something we 
didn’t realise before, and I for one 
am very grateful. 


Another writer admitted, “I 
learnt more about my religion in 
half an hour than I ever did in the 
years of Sunday School.” One 
well-wisher even credited the 
plays with “changing the atmos- 
phere in our home; where there 
has been resentment and criticism, 
we can feel it all dying away in 
the presence of Christ.” A fourth 
listener confessed: 


I was more moved and helped by 
the last Sunday’s broadcast than 
ever in my life. It was an 
inspiration to me to go forward 
undaunted in the little bit of work I 
am being led to do for the Master. 


Welch let the letters speak for 
themselves, excerpting seventeen 
of the hundred received in his 
foreword to the printed scripts. 
“The task of the Church in any 
age,” he wrote, “is to reveal 
Christ.” ,This he felt Sayers had 


done, and he clearly agreed with 
the listener who wrote that her 
plays “could do nothing but good.” 

Sayers was also regarded as a 
popular theologian during war- 
time. The Sunday after Britain 
declared war in 1939, she wrote a 
guest editorial for the Sunday 
Times entitled, “What Do We Be- 
lieve?” Because her faith was ro- 
bust and not sentimental, grounded 
in her historical sense and not sim- 
ply in changing feelings, she never 
lost her belief in God as did so 
many intellectuals, under the 
strain of war. Sayers’s biograph- 
er, Alzina Stone Dale, summarized 
the gist of the editorial as fol- 
lows: 


Christians are saved through 
danger and suffering, not from 
them. But there will be no end to 
the creative life, which one way or 
another will continue to make 
things. 


As much as Sayers wrote of her 
theology, she embodied it, contin- 
uing to make things. These includ- 
ed a column for the Spectator 
called “The Wimsey Papers” (in 
which Lord Peter Wimsey and 
friends exchanged letters about 
wartime conditions), and a 
lengthy pamphlet entitled “Begin 
Here.” But the creative life next 
spoke to her through her friend 
Charles Williams, another Angli- 
can theologian. Reading his book 
on Dante, The Figure of Beatrice, 
Sayers became so intrigued that 
she taught herself Medieval Latin 
and in 1946 began translating the 
Inferno. Williams died two years 
before she completed her transla- 
tion, which she dedicated to him 
in this somewhat mystical phrase: | 
“To Charles Williams, the dead 
master of the affirmations.” Say- | 
ers also wrote an essay on Wil- 
liams’s poetry, and heavily anno- 
tated her Dante translations with 
notes from Williams’s theology. 
By the time she died, Sayers had 
also translated Purgatory and half 
of Paradise, which was then com- 
pleted by her student, Barbara 
Reynolds. 


For all the achievement of Say- 
ers’s theological writings, there is 
a sense in which they are very dif- 
ferent from her better-known de- 
tective novels. Her translations of 
Dante, her plays of the life of 
Christ, her essay on Charles Wil- 
liams, and explanations of the 
creeds are all, in a sense, outside 
herself and external. She had 
been trained as a scholar to dis- 
tance herself from a subject and 
view it rationally. But there was 
one subject she could not step back 
from—the subject of herself. 

Sayers was profoundly aware of 
gender inequalities from her col- 
lege days on. She did not call her- 
self a feminist, and did not write 
extensively on the topic of wom- 
en’s rights. But what she did 
write is timely and piercing. Say- 
ers’s address, “Are Women Hu- 
man?” is her most reprinted essay. 
In it she states her credo that both 
men and women are “fun- 
damentally human” and pleads 
for people to be taken as individu- 
als, not simply as members of a 
class. The stereotypes of women, 
she insists, are male inventions. 
Sayers sought to destroy male- 
created stereotypes of women by 
showing that women are as differ- 
ent from one another as are men. 
She peopled her 1935 novel, Gau- 
dy Night, with a wide variety of 
personalities and set it at a wom- 
en’s college, Shrewsbury, pat- 
terned after her Oxford alma ma- 
ter, Sommerville. She spoke from 
experience, recalling the diverse 
women of her own graduate years, 
and wrote Gaudy Night while at 
Oxford as an alumna. 

Sayers’s strongest statements on 
discrimination, however, are in an 
essay published in 1947, “The Hu- 
man-Not-Quite-Human”: 


Women are not human. They lie 
when they say they have human 
needs: warm and decent clothing; 
comfort in the bus; interests 
directed immediately to God and 
His universe, not intermediately 
through any child of man. They 
are far above man to inspire him, 
far beneath him to corrupt him... . 
“Blessed be God,” says the Jew, 


“that hath not made me a 
woman.” God, of course, may have 
His own opinion, but the Church is 
reluctant to endorse it. 


Sayers points out a language dis- 
tinction in Latin which is missing 
in English: “Vir is male and Fe- 
mina is female: but Homo is male 
and female.” In the English lan- 
guage, however, both Homo and 
Vir are translated “man.” A man, 
Sayers argues, is allowed to be 
both male (Vir) and human 
(Homo), but a woman is expected 
to be female (Femina) and not hu- 
man (Homo). The distinction is 
clear in the Hebrew of Genesis 
1:27, in which “human,” in Eng- 
lish, is translated “man ”: 


So God created man in his own 
image =... male and female he 
created them. 


This passage also shows another 
gender problem in English: the use 
of the masculine pronoun “he” or 
“his” in referring to either sex. 
English lacks a personal pronoun 
that does not specify gender. 
Sayers did not have any trouble 
with the idea of God as Father, 


For Sayers, 
the question 
was whether 
women 
would be 
recognized 
as human, 


as opposed 
to solely 
female. 


but she preferred the personal, 
nongender-specific title of Creator. 
She also capitalized all pronouns 
referring to divinity, distinguish- 
ing them from those referencing 
mortal males. For Sayers, the 
question was not merely one of lan- 
guage, however, but of whether 
women would be recognized as hu- 
man, as opposed to solely female. 
For that she had one example to 
which to look, and with which to 
rebuke her Church, and the end of 
this essay brings together her the- 
ological and social concerns in some 
of her most powerful writing: 


Perhaps it is no wonder that the 
women were first at the Cradle 
and last at the Cross. They had 
never known a man like this 
Man—there had never been such 
another. A prophet and teacher 
who never nagged at them, 
never flattered or coaxed or 
patronised; who never made arch 
jokes about them, never treated 
them either as “The women, God 
help us!” or “The ladies, God bless 
them!”; who rebuked without 
querulousness and _ praised 


(Continued on p.26) 
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The Handmaid’s Tale 


reviewed by Sharon Gallagher 


The Handmaids’s Tale is set in the 
last years of the 20th century 
when a war is being waged for con- 
trol of the Republic of Gilead 
(formerly the U.S.A.). But there 
are no battle-front scenes in this 
movie: This is science fiction from 
a female perspective. Everything 
we learn about the Republic is re- 
vealed to us in bits and pieces 
through the eyes of a young woman 
named Kate. We learn that rebel 
bands are still active because a 
shortage of oranges in the local 
commissary means that shipments 
from California are being cut off. 
The only battles we witness are 
domestic: personal conflicts over 
women’s bodies and reproductive 
rights. 

Kate is saved from being sent to 
the “colonies” (polluted waste 
dumps) because she is fertile. Tox- 
ic contamination has rendered 
most women sterile and so a class 
of women, “handmaids,” has been 
created to provide children for rul- 
ing-class couples. Kate is forced to 
become a handmaid in the house of 
a childless commander and his 
wife, where she is renamed Offred 
(the commander’s name is Fred.) 

As justification for this arrange- 
ment the commander reads Genesis 
16, about Sarah giving her hand- 
maid Hagar to Abraham to bear 
them a child. Using their favorite 
obscure proof texts and bizarre the- 
ological interpretations to set up a 
government, the leaders of Gilead 
are fundamentalists gone haywire. 
In another of their projects they 
are rounding up the “children of 
Ham” (blacks) and forcibly taking 
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them to internment camps. Their 
motto is, “The Old Testament is 
our only constitution.” They seem 
never to have read the New Testa- 
ment. Love and mercy aren’t part 
of their bloodthirsty system. 

The movie is based on Margaret 
Atwood’s novel of the same name, 
published in 1985. So it’s likely 
that Atwood, a Canadian, was in- 
spired by the ascendency of the po- 
litical and religious right in the 
late ’70s and early ’80s when she 
imagined this future for those 
wacky Americans. (Before she be- 
came a handmaid, Kate and her 
husband tried, unsuccessfully, to 
escape into the sane refuge of Can- 
ada.) ; 


Now, with the moral failure of 
Jim Bakker and Jimmy Swaggart 
and the political failure of Pat 
Robertson, the threat of a take- 
over by the religious right seems 
remote. Fundamentalists did take 
over Iran, however, so the idea 
isn’t completely fantastic. In fact, 
some of the public ceremonies in 
The Handmaid's Tale look 
strangely like the rites of Shiite 
Muslims. 

As does most science fiction, At- 
wood’s story extrapolates from the 
present. Our environment is becom- 
ing more and more toxic. We are 
running out of places to store toxic 
and nuclear wastes. Women are 
(Continued on p. 22) 


Music 


Brooks Williams, Bessie Griffin, 


Inez Andrews 


and the Innocence Mission 


reviewed by Dan Ouellette 


North from Statesboro by 
Brooks Williams (Red Guitar Blue 
Music, PO Box 644, Northampton, 
MA 01061) 


Last year Northeast-based singer- 
songwriter Brooks: Williams ap- 
peared as one of the featured art- 
ists on Myrrh Records’ compilation 
album Twelve New Faces. His 
song “Mystery” was easily one of 
the best of the bunch. 

Earlier this year Williams re- 
leased his own new album which 
is well worth the energy it may 
take to track down. After self- 
producing several impressive cas- 
settes of material, he has recorded 
a 16-song package (including four 
bonus tracks available on the CD 
format) that is full of exquisite 
melodies, intelligent and intro- 
spective lyrics, strong vocals, and 
top-notch acoustic guitar work. 

Williams is influenced by such 
contemporary artists as Bruce 
Cockburn and John Hiatt and such 
blues legends as Joseph Spence 
(Williams serves up a buoyant 
blues-gospel cover of Spence’s “On 
the Rollin’ Sea” on the album) and 
Delta blues slide guitarist Robert 
Johnson. In addition, he puts a 
Robert Frost poem (“Acquainted 
with the Night”) to music and 
poetically alludes to biblical ref- 
erences in several songs. Just as 
Cockburn included dazzling acous- 
tic guitar instrumental pieces on 
his earlier albums, Williams un- 
leashes sparkling solo guitar num- 
bers, most notably “Frenzy at the 
Feeder.” Some of the best materi- 


Seeeere 


al on the album appears as bonus 
tracks (they were released on the 
earlier cassette recordings). In 
“Geography” Williams tells of 
his retirement from teaching to 
pursue his singing career, while, in 
the gem of the collection, “Bush 
Pilot,” he recalls his father’s 
dreams of attempting to break out 
of a socially-defined mold. Wil- 
liams’s songs are full of searching, 
risk-taking, and love. 


Even Me by Bessie Griffin and 
TheTwo Sides of Inez An- 
drews by Inez Andrews (Spirit- 
Feel/Shanachie Records, 37 East 
Clinton St., Newton, NJ 07860) 


It always bothers me when con- 
temporary Christian pop music is 


referred to as gospel. All it takes is 
listening to one tune by a legendary 
gospel singer like Bessie Griffin or 
Inez Andrews to show how real gos- 
pel music is leagues apart from most 
of what gets shoved into that cate- 
gory. Both singers have new albums 
that showcase their ecstatic, soul- 
ful voices. 

Bessie Griffin’s grandmother in- 
structed her as a child, according to 
Griffin, “not to shame her, to be 
real in my singing, and not shout 
lest I feel the spirit.” Needless to 
say, the fourteen tunes spanning four 
decades of her career are spirit- 
filled. Griffin wails, moans, and 
hollers through such Christocentric 
songs as “I Can Put My Trust in Je- 
sus,” “Christ is All,” “I Just Have to 
Call His Name,” and “What Jesus 
Means to Me.” Simple piano ar- 
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(Records continued) 


rangements provide the undergird- 
ing for Griffin’s rich contralto vo- 
cals. Most of the songs fall into 
the blues category, ranging from a 
cappella songs to a stunning old- 
timey blues-influenced piece, 
“Someday Somewhere,” recorded 
in 1948. The sound quality is incon- 
sistent, which is forgivable given 
the fact that some of the songs 
were culled from out-of-print and 
hard-to-find records (in addition 
to this new release, only two of 
Griffin’s hundred-plus releases are 
still in print). 

Inez Andrews covers a diverse 
gospel territory on her album. She 
rocks out in some numbers, includ- 
ing the rollicking “New Name,” 
goes the urban blues route in some, 
and dips into the melancholic, 
down-and-out gospel blues zone in 
others. She displays an amazing 
vocal range and, like Griffin, ex- 
presses pure emotion in her tour- 
de-force numbers. 

Highlights include “Stand by 
Me,” a prayerful tune sung as an 
impassioned plea to God for faith- 
fulness and mercy, and the chilling 
“If Trouble Don’t Come Today,” 
which probes the relationship be- 
tween joy and sorrow as evidenced 
in the lines, “Joy in this land is of- 
ten painful/With someone else’s 
sorrow/...Joy in this land is won- 
derful/But only ours to borrow.” 


The Innocence Mission 


(A&M Records) 


The centerpiece of this album is 
the song “Mercy,” where lead sing- 
er and songwriter Karen Peris ob- 
serves, “There is my kite/Caught 
around a signpost/The sign says: 
You are almost there/So I was 
right—there is a Heaven/Very 
near/...But there are no fires of 
hell/There is only Mercy.” Not 
only is the song one of the collec- 
tion’s catchiest melodies, but it 
also is exemplary of what this 
young Pennsylvania-based band 
does best: deal with issues of love, 
faith, and grace in a poetic man- 
ner. The album starts off with a 
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short parable called “Paper 
Dolls” and concludes with an elegy 
to a loved one, “Medjugorje,” that 
is half prayer, half hope for 
peace. In between those bookends, 
Peris sings love songs, pines for 
freedom, and laments over a brok- 
en world. There is a strong empha- 
sis on the need for loving connec- 
tions between people, especially 
within the context of family. This 
is most evident in “Broken Circle,” 
a melancholy number about the 
loss of family ties (“At the altar 
of progress/The family sacri- 
ficed”), and the simple, beautiful, 
“Curious,” a song of guesses Peris 
makes about her brother’s future 
bride whom she has yet to meet 


Real gospel 
music is leagues 
apart from 
most of 
what gets 
shoved in 
that category. 


Musically, the album is bedded 
in pop, but has an ethereal quality 
to it that sets it apart from other 
contemporary music. Plus, Peris’s 
voice is a major strength. She dis- 
plays the uninhibitiveness of Nat- 
alie Merchant of 10,000 Maniacs, 
the invigorating zeal of Kate 
Bush, and the odd vocal phrasings 
and musings of Jane Siberry. Lyri- 
cally, Peris has the knack for 
writing great lines: “The darkness 
is surreal/I know there is a light 
in here somewhere” (from “Sur- 
real,”) and “We learn to dance 
with broomstick partners/Grace 
will be ours” (from the exquisite 
we-will-fly someday tune “Won- 
der of Birds.”) This album is 
highly recommended. 


(Movie continued) 


sexually exploited. Atwood pro- 
jects these trends into a future fas- 
cist society with the demeaning 
“ceremony” between the command- 
er, his wife, and the handmaid as 
its central metaphor. 

The film is well cast. Natasha 
Richardson plays the handmaid 
as a frightened victim, with a 
smoldering undercurrent of intelli- 
gence and strength. Robert Duvall 
is great, as usual, although he por- 
trays the commander more sympa- 
thetically than the book does. 
Faye Dunaway, as the command- 
er’s wife, gives a complex per- 
formance as a woman in a position 
of power, who nevertheless is de- 
graded by the succession of hand-. 
maids in her home. She gardens 
and knits with an inner fury, or sits 
and watches old videos of herself 
when she was a TV singer-evan- 
gelist. Atwood tells us that she 
was one of those women who publi- 
cly preached that woman’s place 
is in the home and is now furious at 
having been taken seriously. 

In the book all women wear 
color-coded robes that denote 
their rank. In the movie, in- 
stead of blue robes, the command- 
ers’ wives wear blue suits with 
pillbox hats. This switch makes 
them look more like Republican 
women at tea but it’s hard to be- 
lieve that high-status women 
could be forced to wear identical 
outfits. 

Atwood ends her book with an 
epilogue in which anthropologists 
meeting in the 22nd century discuss 
the authenticity of The Tale 
(Kate’s first person account). This 
is cleverly written, but it is also 
overly cerebral and distancing. 
The film’s ending involving the 
death of a major character is more 
dramatic and emotionally satisfy- 
ing. 

The Handmaid's Tale offers us a 
warning for the future of the plan- 
et. It also shows us that a rigid, 
unsympathetic Christianity—one 
that has been gutted of the central 
ethic of love—can be a frightening 
prospect to an observer. @ 


The 


Two-Part Invention: 
Story of a Marriage, by 
Madeleine L’Engle. Farrar, 
Straus & Giroux, 1988, 232 pages, 
$18.95. Reviewed by Elaine Gri- 
wac Rottman 


Music I heard with you was 
more than music, 
And bread I broke with you 
was more than bread. 
—Conrad Aiken 


With those lines of poetry, Hugh 
Franklin, leading man, proposed 
to Madeleine L’Engle, understudy 
and published writer. Thus began 
the wonderful project of 
“inventing” their marriage. 

In this memoir, L’Engle likens 
the invention of their marriage to 
the complex counterpoint in a pi- 
ano composition by Bach, her fa- 
vorite composer. L’Engle is the 
Newbery Award-winning author 
of A Wrinkle in Time, as well as 
many other books. 

Hugh Franklin is best known 
for his portrayal of Dr. Charles 
Tyler on the television soap opera 
“All My Children.” The pair had 
been married for forty years when 
Franklin died of cancer in 1987. 

The story of every marriage be- 
gins with the stories of two separ- 
ate individuals. L’Engle opens her 
book with a “Prelude,” in which 
she tells the stories of Hugh’s and 
her own very different chldhood 
and young adulthood. 

L'Engle, an only child of cosmo- 
politan parents, had a solitary 
childhood. “My parents had din- 


ner at eight o’clock in the 
evening, and I had my 
supper on a tray in my 
room and ate happily, 
with my feet on the desk 
and a book on my chest.” 

She grew up in both Man- 
hattan and Europe. 

Hugh had a more typi- 
cally American upbring- 
ing in Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
His father was a lawyer 
and his mother stayed at 
home with the children. 
He grew up on one street 
in one house—the same 
house where his sister 
and brother-in-law now 
live. 

Both L’Engle and 
Franklin were attracted 
to the theater, and that 
is where they met during 
a production of Chek- 
hov’s The Cherry Or- 
chard. After a stormy 
courtship they married. 

In the book’s “Interlude,” we 
learn about Crosswicks, their 
eighteenth-century Connecticut 
farmhouse, which serves as an icon 
of their marriage. As the couple 
painstakingly restored the run- 
down house, they created what 
new visitors to the home frequent- 
ly called “a loving house.” The 
process of restoring the house also 
symbolized the process of the crea- 
tion of their marriage. 

In the second section of the book, 
entitled “Two-Part Invention,” 
L’Engle interweaves tales of her 
marriage, the story of Hugh’s ill- 
ness and death, and the new exper- 
ience of her widowhood. She 
makes dramatic jumps in chronol- 
ogy without breaking the delicate 
thematic threads. The complex 
musical tapestry created by these 
threads of story is a rich descrip- 
tion of the “we,” the “new crea- 
ture” born at the time of their mar- 
riage. 

We glimpse the lives of two de- 
dicated artists and their equally 
serious commitment to their wed- 
ding vows and their three chil- 
dren. As the reader grows to care 
about this man and this woman 


Chronicie’- Michael Dorris, Chicaga Tbune 


the tragedy of his cancer and dy- 
ing packs an emotional wallop. 

L’Engle frankly relates her 
struggles of faith regarding 
Hugh’s illness. Why? How to 
pray? Where is God? The problem 
of free will comes up again and 
again: “I do not have to make the 
repulsive theological error of feel- 
ing that I have to see cancer as 
God’s will for my husband,” she 
writes: 


I do not want anything to do with 
that kind of God. Cancer is not 
God’s will. The death of a child is 
not God’s will. ...I would rather 
have no God at all than that kind 
of punitive God. Tragedies are 
consequences of human actions, 
and the only God worth believing 
in does not cause the tragedies 
but lovingly comes into the 
anguish with us. 


In her pain, L’Engle does not shut 
out the “joys and beauties of life,” 
but rather develops a heightened 
appreciation for the “glory of the 
fair-weather clouds constantly 
moving in the blue summer sky; of 
the deliciousness of food, especial- 
(Continued on p.24 ) 
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Book Notes 


Polishing the Petoskey Stone by 
Luci Shaw. Harold Shaw Press, 
1990. 


For 
those of 
you 
who’ve 
enjoyed 
Lud 


Stone gai 


this and 
other is- 
sues of 
Radix 
and want to read more, there’s 
good news. The recently pub- 
lished Polishing the Petosky 
Stone contains new poems as well 
as selected poems from the past 
thirty-five years. Shaw’s elo- 
quence and strong faith come 
through in poems on subjects rang- 
ing from stones and seashells to 
graffiti and a municipal incinera- 
tor. 


Turning Toward Home by Joyce 
Holliday. Harper and Row, 
1989. 


In Turning Toward Home, Joyce 
Holliday relates her growing 
awareness of social justice issues. 
Her pilgrimage begins in a mid- 


(L’Engle continued) 

ly the fresh vegetables as we 
bring them in from the garden; the 
softness of newly washed sheets.” 

Through these beautiful things, 
as through pain, she finds her- 
self “enabled to see purpose in ran- 
domness, pattern in chaos. We do 
not have to understand in order 
to believe that behind the mys- 
tery and the fascination there is 
love.” 

L’Engle shares other lessons born 
of the pain of her loss, such as 
the “right and proper expressions” 
of grief and the importance of giv- 
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dle-class family in Hershey, 
Pennsylvania, and eventually 
leads her to the Sojourners com- 
munity in Washington, D.C. The 
book takes us with Holliday to 
countries like Nicaragua and 
South Africa where she offers 
insight into those trouble spots. 
But the heart of the book lies 
closer to home in her encounter 
with a woman she meets in jail. 
Holliday’s commitment to this 
woman’s family and her abili- 
ty to tell their story is moving 
and inspiring. 


What Are People For? by Wen- 
dell Berry. North Point Press, 
1990. 


Wendell Berry’s newest vol- 
ume of essays asks What are 
People For? Berry charges that 
the corporate economy doesn’t 
have adequate answers, and or- 
ganized Christianity, which 
should have the answers, is un- 
dermined by its easy truce with 
a_ bad system. In his chapter, 
“Why I Am Not Going to Buy a 
Computer,” Berry raises ques- 
tions for all of us who find our- 
selves more dependent on ener- 
gy-guzzling devices than we 
would like to be. @ 


ing oneself time to mourn. “Grief 
is like walking through water,” 
she observes. “Sometimes there 
are little waves lapping about 
my feet. Sometimes there is an 
enormous breaker that knocks me 
down. Sometimes there is a sud- 
den and fierce squall. But I know 
that many waters cannot quench 
love, neither can the _ floods 
drown it.” 

The L’Engle/Franklin marriage 
is over; the “rut” Hugh loved, 
which they invented together, is 
no more, The marriage may be 
over, but not the love. Hf 


Innovators 


Under 
God's Spell: 


By Annie Bidwell 


The following description is from 
Under God’s Spell, a collection of 
first-person accounts of frontier 
evangelists compiled and edited 
by Cathy Luchetti. 

These excerpts, written by Annie 
Bidwell, describe her interactions 
with the Indians who lived on her 
husband's Rancho Chico. (The In- 
dians were not indigenous to the 
ranch, but were brought there by 
John Bidwell to live under his pro- 
tection; the Bidwells eventually 
ceded 250 acres to the Indians.) 
Over the years, Annie Bidwell be- 
came both evangelist and pastor to 
the Indians. Bidwell was sensitive 
to the Indians’ customs and found 
them responsive to the gospel. 


We are so inconsistent with the In- 
dians . . . We have implicit faith 
in God’s wonderful dealings with 
the Jews, and we also believe the 
prophecy that in the latter days 
God’s people, men and -women, 
would see visions and dream 
dreams through the out-pourings 
of the Holy Spirit; yet if [God] 
gives the Indian such guidance as 
he gave Abraham or Elijah, we 
think that it is a superstition to be 
discouraged ... 

They had implicit faith in a 
Great Spirit who rewarded or 


Rancho 
Chico 


punished according to their works. 
It was a religion of legality with- 
out the Redeemer, yet with a con- 
sciousness of God’s goodness in giv- 
ing them blessings with which 
they were surrounded. 

They ask a blessing at their pub- 
lic meals, and some tell me they 
never ate without thanking God 
for what they had. Once they had 
a great feast here, attended by In- 
dians who had no Christian in- 
struction. A great table was spread 
out of doors and a very tempting 
repast was served by the Rancho 
Chico Indians, who cooked in their 
houses and out of doors to meet the 
great demand upon them. As there 
were too many for the first table, 
many servings were to follow, and 
the cooking was to continue. When 
these guests seated themselves at 
the first big table, one stood at the 
head. All was silence. The merry 
chatting ceased, and all assumed 
an attitude of reverence, bowing 
their heads, while the man who 
stood at the head of the table 
made a little speech in Indian lan- 
guage, which proved to be a 
prayer. When he had finished, 
all at the table began to eat heart- 
ily, and the chatting was resumed 
... lasked one of the Indians what 
[the speaker] said while standing, 


and she replied: “To eat what was 
before them... and to thank God 
for it.” 


They had a certain amount of 
light, but lacked the knowledge of 
a Savior, which they realize has 
brought to them a blessing. One 
said to me, “We don’t cry now like 
we used to cry, because we know 
about heaven, and about God.” 

It was this knowledge that led 
them to abandon the great wail- 
ings and the tar and ashes in their 
hair; but their affection has not 
grown any less, and is to me a con- 
stant source of admiration and 
wonder. One has to be with them 
intimately to understand their 
deep emotion controlled by a trust 
iInGodre. 

When I came here in 1868 I saw 
this young man plowing. My hus- 
band drove to where he was and 
said to me, “I want to introduce you 
to an Indian boy who has never 
done anything wrong.” My hus- 
band assured me that from the 
time he took him as a youth to as- 
sist him around his home, that he 
had never known Billie to do any- 
thing wrong. He had no educa- 
tion, yet he taught about the evils 
of gambling and drinking, and was 
their “pastor.” It was he who had 
prayed and talked to God on the 


top of the sweat house, when the 
dances were held—these dances 
being sacred as much as were those 
of David and Miriam and Jeptha’s 
daughter. 

When Billie’s wife became a 
Christian, she asked for a Bible, 
for she had learned to read very 
well. [Billie’s wife, Nopanny, was 
the daughter of the Indian who 
was chief when John Bidwell took 
over the ranch.] I gave her a large 
family Bible which she carefully 
kept wrapped in flannel on her 
mantel. This was before she re- 
turned the Bible to me saying, “My 
husband doesn’t believe that Book 
and I can’t keep it.” He had not 
forbidden it, but she felt it was too 
sacred to be subjected to his disap- 
proval. Not very long after this 
she came to me for the Bible, say- 
ing, “My husband died and went to 
God and God showed him that 
Book and told him it was His 
Book, and he must believe it.” 
From that day to this, Billie has 
been a loyal Christian. [Billie had 
not actually passed away, only 
“died” in the sense of experiencing 
a vision.] 


Excerpts from Under God's Spell, copyright 
©1989 by Cathy Luchetti, reprinted by per- 
mission of Harcourt Brace Jovanovich. 
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(Sayers continued) 
without condescension; who took 
their questions and arguments 
seriously, who never mapped out 
their sphere for them, never urged 
them to be feminine or jeered at 
them for being female; who had 
no axe to grind and no uneasy 
male dignity to defend; who took 
them as he found them and was 
completely unselfconscious. 
There is no act, no sermon, no 
parable in the whole Gospel that 
borrows its pungency from 
female perversity; nobody could 
possibly guess from the words of 
Jesus that there was anything 
“funny “ about woman’s nature. 
But we might easily deduce it 
from His contemporaries, and 
from His prophets before Him, 
and from His Church to this 
day. 


In spite of all her pleading that 
women be accepted as individuals, 
all her attempts to destroy stereo- 
types of women, all her sane 
pleading in the name of Homo, 
Sayers herself was not allowed 
her individuality. She was fre- 
quently measured against stereo- 
types she did not fit. Even other 
women helped further the view 
that she was somehow a freak or 
mutant—above, below, or different 
from other women. Janet Hitch- 
man fostered this view in titling 
her biography of Sayers Such a 
Strange Lady. Hitchman’s book is 
something of a hatchet job. Hitch- 
man discovered that Sayers had 
an illegitimate son, Anthony 
Fleming, and wrote that Sayers 
abandoned him, inferring that she 
had no mother-feeling or love for 
him. Mother-feeling or no, Sayers 
took responsibility for Anthony, 
entrusting him to a trusted friend. 
She visited her son often, worked 
two jobs to support and educate 
him, and left him her entire 
estate. She had Anthony in 1924, 
and as Alzina Stone Dale points 
out, it was not until the next year 
in Britain that married women 
were legally recognized as guardi- 
ans of their own children. Not un- 
til 1927 did the Legitimacy Act 
make a child legitimate if his or 
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her parents later married each 
other. Then too, in Sayers’s day it 
was common for British children to 
be raised by a nanny and sent off 
later to board at school. 

Sayers did not try to be a super- 
genius or a superwoman. To make 
her so, as some critics have tried to 
do, is to deprive her of her common 
humanity, and to ignore the facts 
of her life. On the other hand, she 
did have brains and used them. 
To say she had “no right” to trans- 
late Dante or lacked the creden- 
tials to write theology, as some 
critics have done, is to rob her of 
her true achievement. But if we 
will allow her to be human and an 
individual, as she so generously 
allows us, we may ask what are 
her special contributions as a theo- 
logian? 

The masses of Britain will rise 
up and say, “She made Jesus live.” 
Anglicans will say, that “In her 
writing the Lion of Judah ran free 
again, and breathed fire into the 
embers of the Church.” Feminists 
will say, “She argued for us to be 
human and individuals.” Scholars 
and students will credit her for the 
first readable translation of 
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Dante. In closing, we might say of 
Sayers what she said of G.K. 
Chesterton, whom she considered a 
kind of “Christian liberator”: 
“Like a beneficent bomb, she blew 
out of the Church a quantity of 
stained glass of a very poor period 
and let in gusts of fresh air.” 
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(Berry continued) 


population has been too drastic- 
ally reduced. I don’t know if it 
has been catastrophically reduced 
or not, but it may have been. If 
you’re going to have good land use, 
you have to have a sufficient num- 
ber of people who know how to use 
the land well and are motivated 
to do so, and are willing and able 
to do so. We don’t have those peo- 
ple now. The agricultural work 
force has been destroyed. It’s one 
of the most serious destructions 
we’ve ever committed. Nobody 
who understands that destruction 


can be optimistic about the possi- 
- bilities. 


Radix: But on a personal level, 
your hope is in the fact that a few 


_ people are doing something. 


Berry: That’s always the basis of 
hope. The basis of hope can’t be 


_ anywhere else but in the people 


who are maintaining good practi- 
ces. There’s no hope in the govern- 


_ ment. The government has no idea 


of what’s involved. The govern- 
ment is totally committed to keep- 
ing alive the fiction that all is 
well. That’s what we’re electing 
our politicians for these days: to 
give us this false reassurance that 
everything is swell. 


Radix: What about eschatologi- 
cal hope? Do you believe there 
will be a new heaven and a new 
earth? If so, how does that belief 
impact the way you relate to the 
earth now? 


Berry: That is too complicated a 
question for an interview. I’m a 
critical and uneasy reader of the 
Bible—or of some parts of it. The 
conquest of Canaan, for one, which 
is too bloody and self-confident, 
and too likely to have set the pat- 
tern for our equally bloody and 
self-confident conquest of the 
American Indians. Nevertheless, 
I think I’m fairly traditional in 
my beliefs. Why there should 
need to be a new heaven is not a 
question that I’m qualified to dis- 


cuss. There obviously needs to be a 
new earth. The whole creation, 
as St. Paul says, is suffering and in 
need of redemption. If it is to be 
redeemed, that is because God 
loves it, not on the condition that 
it be redeemable, but as it is now. 
If he loves it as it is now, we make 
it worse at our peril. Hl 


(Jones continued) 


(collected in Epoch and Artist) he 
wrote: 


Today we live in a world where the 
symbolic life (the life of the true 
cultures, of “institutional” religion, 
and of all artists, in the last 
resort—however much we may 
disavow that association) is 
progressively eliminated--the 


technician is master. In a 
manner of speaking the priest 
and the artist are already in 


the catacombs--for the technician 
divides to rule. 


Elsewhere, in describing his 
function and calling in a statement 
to the Bollingen foundation in 
1959, he said: 


My view is that all artists, whether 
they know it or not, whether they 
would repudiate the notion or not, 
are in fact “showers forth” of 
things which tend to be 
impoverished, or misconceived, 
or altogether lost or willfully set 
aside in the preoccupations of our 
present intense technological 
phase, but which, nonetheless, 


belong to man. So that when 
asked to what end does my work 
proceed I can do no more than 
answer in the most tentative and 
hesitant fashion imaginable, 
thus: Perhaps it is in the 
maintenance of some sort of 
single plank in some sort of 
bridge? 
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(Intersections continued) 


tion. It isin the “harsh particu- 
lar” of cosmic detail, and the com- 
plex fabric of natural and human 
life, that God shines more clearly 
than in any abstract theological 
statement about him. 

As Christian poets our ideas are 
derived not just from our own free- 
floating sensibilities and some ac- 
companying esthetic but have ref- 
erence to a system of faith bigger 
than ourselves, with creation and 
gospel at its heart. Yet, with all 
the phenomena of the universe to 
write about, we are not free agents 
like our uncommitted secular coun- 
terparts. Because we are residents 
in the house of faith we are ac- 
countable and must shape our gift 
responsibly to perceive and pene- 
trate to the heart of the matters 
we address, and to reveal their 
true shape and significance to the 
human community. As Christian 
poets we must be radical, in the 
deepest sense of the word. 

But our road is rocky. One of its 
perils is that we may avoid giving 
voice to our most profound beliefs 
about Creator or Creation for fear 
of disqualifying ourselves by ap- 
pearing to preach. Jeanne Murray 
Walker wrote to me, after the pub- 
lication of her book of poems Nail- 
ing up the Home Sweet Home: 


You'll see when you read my book 
that I’ve tried to admit the whole 
scope of human emotion and 
subject matter into my work. 
Oddly enough, the danger of 
‘evangelical diction’ has made it 
very difficult for me to write 
straight-out, vibrant optimism, 
though of course that is what I 
often feel. I seem to be working 
the problem out in my own idiom. 
But I think this is a real roadblock 
for some young poets in the 
evangelical subculture. 


Yet I find it fascinating, in my 
own work and that of others, to 
note that as we allow the created 
universe and the Scripture to illu- 
minate us with their primary and 
secondary revelations, what we 
deeply believe pushes up through 
the fabric of our writing like 
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sprouts bursting the earth’s crust. 
As Flannery O’Connor suggests, the 
writer who is thoroughly Chris- 
tian will be unable to write any- 
thing without in some way re- 
vealing God. 

Consider this poem, “Saved by 
Optics,” which I wrote after read- 
ing an article in the Scientific 
American. It concerns an incident 
in Jules Verne’s novel, The Desert 
of Ice, in which a group of Arctic 
explorers, shipwrecked without 
flame or flint, kindled a fire by fo- 
cusing sunlight onto a newspaper 
through a lens carved from the po- 
lar ice. The editors of the maga- 
zine had duplicated and photo- 
graphed this ingenious, life- 
saving process. It seemed to be a 
story crying out to be written into a 


poem. 
Saved by Optics 


First, you must find a chip 
of cold 


that has always wanted to see, 
to channel the light. 
Then, with hands devoid 

of electricity 


without matches, even, 
and with only splints 
of strength left 


you must carve it out—the rough 
eyeball—from under the brow 
of this ice continent 


and polish it between 
your curved palms’ last warmth 
into the double convex 

of a lens 


a gem without frost, or crack, 
cleansed by the flow 
of its own tears. 


Next, you must wait, shivering, 
for the slow sun 
to reach the zenith 

of his readiness 


to work with you. Now. 
Focused in the eye 
of ice 


(angle it exactly, 
though its chill finds each 
of your fingers’ bones) 


a matchless flame collects 
until the concentrated scrutiny 
of light 


reads the dry tinder into 
a saving kindling—ice’s gift 
of heat, and paradox. 


I had felt no compelling theolog- 
ical motivation to write this 
poem, just a fascination with a 
physical phenomenon. But much 
later, as I reread the completed 
poem with a more critical eye (the 
fires of composition having 
cooled), I became aware of some 
correspondences not noticed before: 

Here was a group of helpless, 
hopeless humans in a crisis of des- 
perate need, on the verge of extinc- 
tion in the Arctic cold, condemned 
to die by their own inability to 
create enought heat to survive. 
Cold is the antithesis of energy 
and life, and they were utterly 
vulnerable to it, their one source of 
heat the remote sun, its energy un- 
tapped until a creative mind ap- 
plied a simple principle of physics 
to the situation. The link between 
helpless humans (“without 
strength” is the biblical phrase) 
and God, the source of all light 
and warmth and life, was a “lens,” 
Christ become man, carved from 
the ice continent itself, because he 
had “always wanted” to be a 
channel for light. Once again— 
the Incarnation. Sinless though 
Christ was, “without frost, or 
crack,” his flame “matchless” (the 
word play also emphasizes the 
plight of the group, who had lost 
their matches), he was human 
enough to weep for us and with us. 
Images of cold and heat, light and 
seeing, pervade the poem, as does 
the idea of salvation and grace 
seen fin” ‘they “gift? of “hear 
“Now”’— the moment of truth and 
transformation when the sun’s 
light becomes a burning pinpoint of 
heat—reminds us of the Bible’s 
“Now is the accepted time; now is 
the day of salvation” to be pa- 
tiently waited for. In this context 
the meaning that emerges is that 
Christ, God’s lens, in whom divine 
love is uniquely focused, translates 
the splintered, fragmented tinder 


of our lives into something of life- 
enhancing value which he can use 
to perpetuate the flame, just as the 
properties of the ice lens turned 
the very cause of death—cold— 
into something life-giving. 

I had no intention of writing a 
“Christian” poem; my motivation 
was to write the truth about a 
striking image. But because my 
mind has been saturated with bib- 
lical type and archetype, further 
meaning lay there under the sur- 
face, waiting to be recognized and 
acknowledged. 

Any valid metaphor has the po- 
tential for opening up the cosmos 
and pointing us to the Creator. 
When the poet lives in the house 
of faith, her or his consciousness is 
suffused with and informed by 
Christian images, and when that 
imaginative intelligence is al- 
lowed freely to describe life exper- 
ience, the images and words sup- 
plied and shaped by the artist 
will reflect Christian belief even 
when there is no overt effort or in- 
tention to do so. 


_ Crossing faith with art 


G.K. Chesterton has said: 
“Nothing sublimely artistic has 
arisen out of mere art. . . There 
must always be a rich, moral soil 
for any great artistic work.” I am 
becoming aware of a number of cor- 
relations between faith and poe- 
try. These are the “intersections” 
of my title, and I have called 
them that because these elements 
of trusting God and making art not 
only parallel each other but form 
a network of connections that touch 
and interrupt, interlace and rein- 
force each other like the fibers in 
a woven fabric. For me poetry and 
faith are interdependent. Each 
affects the other as they embrace 
and interpenetrate. Faith informs 
poetry (as we have just seen), and 
poetry enhances faith (as much of 
the church needs to realize). 

This symbiosis is not too surpris- 
ing. For the Christian, both faith 
and art rest on a relationship with 
God and an acknowledgment of 
him as Source. If both come from 


God, both will explore and expose 
reality. But keen observation is 
essential, because the sum total of 
universal data is grist for their 
mills. In his Nobel lecture, poet 
Czeslaw Milosz said: 


One of the Nobel laureates 
whom I read in childhood in 
fluenced .. . my notions of poetry. 
That was Selma Lagerlof. Her 
book The Wonderful Adventures 
of Nils places the hero in a double 
role. He is the one who flies above 
the earth and looks at it. This 
double vision may be a metaphor 
of the poet’s vocation. He beholds 
under him rivers, lakes, forests; 
that is, a map, both distant and yet 
concrete. Hence, two attributes of 
the poet: avidity of the eye, and 
the desire to describe what he 
sees. 


Christian believers hear Jesus’ cry 
echoing in their ears: “If your eye 
is single [focused], your whole be- 
ing will be full of light.” 


Seeing the unseeable 


Because their source for under- 
standing this multileveled reality 
is Spirit, invisible, yet powerfully 
residing in and shaping the uni- 
verse, both poet and believer must 
also occupy themselves with see- 
ing what is virtually unseeable, 
what the earth-bound miss. Like 
the servant of beleaguered Elijah 
whose eyes were opened to see the 
host of the Lord surrounding them. 
Like Saul, whose vision on the Da- 
mascus road was unseen by those 
who accompanied him. By alert- 
ness to clues and causes, by listen- 


ing with inner ears, by opening the 
eyes of the heart to perceive what 
surges beneath, within, beyond, 
they begin to draw the ineffable 
into the realm of experienced real- 
ity. 

Here belief is essential. What 
about “Seeing is believing”? Flan- 
nery O’Connor tells us, “For the 
writer, to believe nothing is to see 
nothing.” Laurel Lee turns the old 
platitude around, “Some things 
have to be believed to be seen.” 

Anything may make us look: a 
breaking wave, a train-whistle, a 
plummeting gull, an amorous 
couple. But art and the vision of 
faith allow us to see. Like John on 
Patmos, our mandate as poets who 
are Christians is to “Write what 
you see.” 


The why of metaphor 


On one hand, being human, cre- 
ated in God’s image, we have his 
artist’s ability to make something 
new out of—maybe not nothing, but 
out of very little. But there is an- 
other side to being human. Lewis 
points out our limitations in the 
face of imponderables: “Five sen- 
ses, an incurably abstract intellect, 
a haphazardly selective memory, 
a set of preconceptions and assump- 
tions so numerous that I can never 
examine more than a minority of 
them—never become conscious of 
them all. How much of total real- 
ity can such an apparatus let 
through?” Limited as we are both 
in out rational understanding and 
our ability to communicate mean- 
ings, we can, as Lewis points out, 
“neither apprehend Reality abso- 
lutely nor express ourselves exact- 
ly. Out of epistemological and se- 
mantic necessity we turn to meta- 
phor ... We can make our language 
duller; we cannot make it less 
metaphorical.” 

Dorothy Sayers confirms the pri- 
macy of imagery and metaphor: 
“All language about everything is 
analogical; we think in a series of 
metaphors .. . the words of the 
creeds come before our eyes as pic- 
tures.” 
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Paying attention 


Such believing, seeing, and 
speaking demand of us concentra- 
tion and persistence. Poetry and 
faith require not only perception 
but work. After the initial 
epiphany—the moment of revela- 
tion—come the fifty rough drafts, 
the struggle to enflesh the intangi- 
ble, the wrestling match with the 
angel. And these are not for the 
faint-hearted or lazy. Virginia 
Stem Owens exclaims: “Pay atten- 
tion? Attention is indeed the price 
we pay for awareness.” 


... Let him hear 


All 

our ears are blunt, 
hot-blooded. We listen 
for no call. 

But this is the day 
the trees obey 
God & the season, 
line the wood, wall 
to wall, with gold 
leaf, facet the view, 
fleck the sun’s eye 
with motes that 
fall & fall & fall. 


Less 

than maple leaves, 

Our ears are thicker. 

How can we hear him bless 
the branches with 

his secret word—Down fall 
so that the still air 

dances? We confess 

all we can do 

is cock our heads 

to catch the leaves’ thin 
whispered answer: 

Yes & yes & yes. 


The chiaroscuro of faith and art 


Yet both poetry and faith seem 
to have their seasonal or cyclical 
patterns. We have all undergone 
the agonizing blocks and dry spells 
when nothing makes existential 
sense, nothing fits, nothing dances 
into life and meaning for us. If we 
are honest we will admit that 
none of us is a stranger to doubt and 
fear and creative paralysis. In our 
writing and our belief, we must ad- 
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mit and address not only the shin- 
ing moment but the demoralizing 
power of evil, not just the welling 
up of the clear springs within us, 
but the itching, burning dryness 
and sterility that sometimes seize 
us like a plague. The dark is as 
real as the light, and God allows 
us to experience both so we will 
know the difference, and show it. 

At such times we conclude that it 
is not that all hope is vain, is 
gone, but that we are still human, 
caught in our common web of pain, 
besieged by the Destroyer, the De- 
ceiver. Shadows must, if we are 
candid, be painted into the picture 
of the rising sun. Mortality must 
be confronted. There are dusty cor- 
ners, and spiders, and cold drafts 
even in the house of faith. 


from Equilibrium 


... I] bring to each day my own 
inconsistency, but in the end, 
predictability binds me 

more strongly than change— 
the resurgence of spring, 

the inevitability of weeds, grass 
growing back behind the 
lawn-mower, the prevalence 
of wind, the probability of 
evening, the entropy observed 
in the age-spots 

on the backs of my hands. 


from The Separation 


No matter how intense 

our touching, or 

how tender... there are no 
contiguous nerves 

to bridge our bodies’ gaps 

no paths of words 

to join our souls. 

Though each images the other’s 
pain or pleasure, two 

remain two. We have been 
seamed, not grafted. Though 
our steps interlock, 

each dances his own dance. 


Do you read into this 

a strategy: separation for 
survival’s sake? 

See it, rather, as 
predicament—our world’s 
ache to be joined, 

to know and be known. 


Makers, not mimics 


Both poetry and faith, if they 
are authentic, ask us to be honestly 
ourselves. A common temptation in 
both arenas is to mimic what 
sounds to us convincing on the lips 
of others—their phraseology, 
style, tone of voice, emphasis. 
Young converts learn the accepted 
jargon and use religious terms that 
are still theory for them rather 
than experienced reality. Begin- 
ning poets who have not yet found 
their own voices imitate what 
they admire in established writ- 
ers. (We have all done this, and 
often we have learned from it.) 

But the most real and believable 
experience is personal, immediate, 
direct—me seeing God at work to- 
day to make me different, me find- 
ing my own words, my own idiom, 
for what I am perceiving myself, 
fresh from the mind of God. 


When less is more © 


Another similarity—both as 
poets and Christians we must al- 
low those we write for, or speak to, 
the freedom to be part of the crea- 
tive process of assimilating in- 
sight from our common Source. 
Novelist/poet John Fowles is quot- 
ed as saying: “Fiction that is too 
tidy and finished . . . does not al- 
low the reader an active enough 
role. It’s much better to leave gaps 
which the reader will broach— 
one hopes.” The same may be said 
of poetry, except that it must be 
even more condensed and connota- 
tive, less explanatory than prose, 
presenting clues that will attract 
to themselves a different set of im- 
ages and significances in each 
reader, allowing them the last 
word as they ingest a poem and 
make it their own. Reading a 
poem can be as imaginative a task 
as writing one. 

The faith parallel is that each 
believer is to “work out [his or her] 
own salvation with fear and trem- 
bling.” As Christ assigns each a 
different task in the house of 
faith, each must perform the task 
with a unique set of gifts and grac- 
es. 


In both faith and poetry we sense 
the significance of the ordinary, of 
seemingly trivial events and cir- 
cumstances—the “harsh particu- 
lars”ofpolar ice, and love-mak- 
ing, and weeds, and wet weather, 
and age-spots, and agates in the 
surf. Both faith and poetry exist 
because things contain and medi- 
ate meaning; nothing is simply 
random or incidental. We experi- 
ence the cause-and-effect of an- 
swers to prayer; a pattern becomes 
observable. We sometimes sense 
that the Power that orders the 
universe is ordering our lives, caus- 
ing an ordinary day to explode 
with meaning. This is where the 
serendipity effect appears. (In 
writing a poem in which I describe 
the flight of a gull I wanted to use 
thephrase, “the up-thrusting 
eye.” My typewriter knew better 
and without my realizing it substi- 
tuted “up-trusting” which ful- 
filled the metaphor far more pow- 
erfully.) 

Many of you have had, I am sure, 
the experience of working on a 
speech or a course or writing a pa- 
per and of being joyfully aston- 
ished as an idea flies into your 
mind or appears on the pages of 
the very magazine you are read- 
ing, and proves to be the precise 
link needed to complete your chain 
of thought. 


Start where you are; use what you 
have 


I like the way my thrifty New 
England mother-in-law used to 
bake: with a large family of chil- 
dren and grandchildren, she made 
bread several times a week using, 
along with her flour and yeast, 
whatever leftovers caught her 
fancy in the icebox that day: cold 
oatmeal, mashed potatoes, scram- 
bled eggs, cottage cheese, or the 
baby’s applesauce. Each time the 
bread emerged from the oven uni- 
quely delicious, fragrant, and 
wholesome. 

I want my writing to be like 
that. I must start where I am and 
use what I have, and in the writ- 
ing the mundane and trivial may 


show itself to be of profound sig- 
nificance. All of the ordinary giv- 
ens are fodder for my faith. I can 
grow and learn and worship with- 
in a humdrum context, after a 
chance encounter. 


How to paint a promise in Jan- 
uary 


Here in my winter breakfast 
room, 

the colors of rainbows are 

reduced to eight solid lozenges in 

a white metal tray. A child’s brush 

muddies them to gray ina 

glass of water. Even the light 
breaks down 

as it pushes through the rain- 
streaked 

windows and polishes the wooden 
table 

imperfectly. 
Green leaves always turn 

brown. Summer died into the 
dark days 

a long time ago; it is hard even to 

remember what it was like, stalled 

as I am in this narrow slot of time 

and daylight. 
Until I look down again 

and see, puddling along the 
paper, 

under a painted orange sun 

primitive as the first spoked 
wheel, 

the ribbon of color flowing out of 

my grand-daughter’s memory—a 
new rainbow, 

arc-ing wet over strokes 

of grass 

green enough to be true. 


God speaks from my grand- 
daughter’s watercolor of a rain- 
bow, the buzz of a housefly, the 
smell of smoke, a shell the shape 
of a baby’s ear, the field flowers 
that border the highways. Seren- 
dipity? Each of them is a gift of 
grace. 


Enriching the soil 


Faith and poetry usually start 
small—a silken thread that joins 
unconnected phenomena, a grain of 
mustard seed. Growing that given 
seed of poetry, or trust in God, re- 
quires the care and feeding of the 
imagination and the spirit. Both 
must be fertilized and cultivated. 


My friend Pennie Thurman has 
horses. One fall she gave me a cu- 
bic yard of horse manure for my 
vegetable garden. I spread it, and 
dug in it, and let the snow and rain 
soak its nutrients into the soil all 
winter. Next spring told the story 
in foot-long carrots and squash 
like green submarines. 

It took time—the shifting sea- 
sons, day and night, heat and 
cold, just as poetry and faith take 
time. I know of no instant saints, 
no overnight artists. Yet if the 
horse manure of experience and 
concrete detail, gained by alert 
observation of God at work in our 
world, is allowed: to soak into our 
consciousness throughout our 
years, we may harvest a nourish- 
ing imagery and an upward flow- 
ering of faith for souls and spirits 
within the household of faith. 
And beyond it. 


All poems quoted in this article, with 
the exception of “Christmas, Whid- 
bey Island,” are from Polishing the 
Petoskey Stone, 1990, © by Luci Shaw, 
Harold Shaw Publishers, Wheaton, Il- 
linois, and are used by permission. 
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Radix 


Celebration 


On September 21, 1990, Friday 
night at 8:00 at First Presbyterian 
Church of Berkeley we will cele- 
brate publishing our 20th volume of 
Radix. Noel Paul Stookey and Body 
Works will be performing. Earl 
Palmer will give a talk on Christiani- 
ty and Culture. Join us if you can. 


Tickets: 
$14.00 donation (in advance) 
$18.00 donation (at the door) 
$50.00 patron ticket 


(Write to Radix, P.O. Box 4307, 
Berkeley, CA 94704) 
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Have You Seen Jesus? 


ike Hike 


by Delia Smith 


If our modern obsession with 
speed and noise is what is re- 
sponsible for the stifling of the 
contemplative side of our na- 
ture— and I’m convinced it 
is—then it requires no great 
intellectual feat to conclude 
that what’s needed to redress 
the balance is the opposite 
of these two: namely, still- 
ness and silence... 


The true object of being still 
and silent is to become recep- 
tive, to allow another—God— 
to accomplish something 
within, to awaken a person to 
that deeper level of existence 
which is no more than a whis- 
per in a strident world. In 
stillness and silence we begin to 
tune in to the wavelength of 
that hidden presence which is 
not stifled and obstructed by the 
world’s speed and noise... 


To find that elusive stillness 
and silence we need solitude— 
but straightaway that needs to 
be clarified. For there is the 
wrong kind of solitude, the kind 
that can simply become an ex- 
cuse for escaping from people. 
Finding solitude should not 
mean separation from the 
world. People always need peo- 


All the troubles of life come upon us 
because we refuse to sit quietly for 


a while each day in our rooms. —Pascal 


ple: each of us is a part of the 
whole; even those who have a 
vocation to a solitary life of 
prayer (and that is rare enough 
anyway) have to be in some 
way serving others. Whether 
it’s through their hours of 


prayer for the world or their 
preaching or writing, some- 
how the life of intercession 
should be fruitful for others 
and flow out to them. 

Prayer cannot be an es- 
cape from life: it should in fact 
expand people’s capacity for 
the experience of life and oth- 
ers, focusing people away 
from self. A mind freed from 
pressures can see that much 
more clearly the wonder of 
creation, like Wordsworth re- 
joicing at the sight of daffodils 
that “flash upon that in- 
ward eye/Which is the bliss of 
solitude.” 


—from A Journey into God, pub- 
lished by Harper and Row 
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Meoeieu 
with 


Jacques 
Ellul 


Jacques Ellul, recently retired from his position as Profes- 
sor of Law and the Sociology and History of Institutions at 
the University of Bordeaux, is best known in academic cir- 
cles for his book, The Technological Society. That in- 
sightful critique of technology is often used as a sociology 
textbook in universities around the world. 

To Christian readers Ellul is also known for his many 
other books, which offer theological perspectives on the 
world we live in. They include The Meaning of the City, 
Hope in Time of Abandonment, and the book we focus 
on here, The Humiliation of the Word. 

This interview was a collaborative effort. Woody Minor 
(my husband) conducted the interview in French and 
translated it from French into English when we were back 
in the U.S. Our French friend Francoise Clamens helped 
translate my English questions into French. The three of us 
were greeted warmly by Professor Ellul at his charming 
home (an old hunting lodge) on a rainy June afternoon in 
Bordeaux. —Sharon 
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Radix: You have spoken of the 
lack of logic in visual media 
such as television and _ film. 
How do you see the role of the 
critic? It seems that critics are 
able to express themselves with 
logic about media. 


Ellul: When I have spoken of ' 
the lack of logic in the media I 
mean that the logic of images is 
not the same as the logic or rea- 
soning of the spoken or written 
word. 

Further, the image functions 
by an association of ideas and 
it is very difficult to transform 
what one understands from 
these associations into logical 
language. 

It is possible, of course, but 
one must first restructure or re- 
constitute the message that is 
transmitted by the visual data 
into the rational message of the 
word. This is the first task, and 
the foremost task, of the critic. 


The challenge is not to commit a 
contradiction of sense as one 
passes from one mode of lan- 
guage to another. I should also 
say that I have led a cinema 
club for ten years. 


Radix: A group where you dis- 
cuss movies ? 


Ellul: Yes. And I must say that 
for me this was the most diffi- 
cult group of all because, after 
looking at images for two hours, 
attempting to present a critique 
to the hundred or so students 
that were there, was terribly dif- 
ficult and also quite exhausting. 
You could look at some televi- 
sion program or some movie 
and say, “Oh, I liked it” or “I 
didn’t like it,” but to try to make 
this transition from one mode of 
language to another—that’s the 
difficulty. 

The critic should always be 
aware that a movie can’t be cri- 
tiqued in the same way as a 
book. The particular language 
of the image has to be taken into 
account. 


Radix: We would like to know 
what you think of the film, Koy- 
aanisgatsi (World Out of Balance). 
It’s essentially based on images, 
but it uses them as an argument 
against technology. The direc- 
tor, in fact, acknowledges you 
in the credits. 


Ellul: Well, first of all, I have a 
lot of admiration for the director 
because he knew how to give 
not just pretty pictures or imag- 
es but was able, through a play 
of images, to give a critique of 
the modern world that is very 
close to my own.But it’s rather 
amusing to consider how differ- 
ently different people can inter- 
pret this film. My wife, for ex- 
ample, interpreted it as the 
story of the development of the 
world and its progression—as a 


presentation of the creation of 
the world moving along into, 
very probably, an apocalypse. 
But one of my friends had a 
completely opposite reaction to 
the film. He thought that in the 
beginning it presented chaos, 
then moved after that into 
showing the progressive devel- 
opment of order. So you can 
see that the interpretation of 
images is very difficult. 


Tie word is not 
only ambiguous, 
it is fragile. 
Whereas the image, 
like reality, 
is what one sees, 
and it is 
indisputable. 


Radix: In your book, The Hu- 
miliation of the Word, you say 
that the word is full of ambigui- 
ty but the image is very clear— 
yet here is an example of a lot 
of ambiguity in images. 


Ellul: Of course, but it’s not 
the same ambiguity that we’re 
talking about here. In my book 
on propaganda I noted that the 
image signifies nothing by it- 
self, that it needs to be explicat- 
ed or explained by language. 


Radix: So you're saying that 
like reality an image needs to 
be interpreted? 


Ellul: Yes, it needs to be inter- 
preted. 


Radix: So this is the role of 
criticism? 


Ellul: Yes, this is the role of 
criticism—it’s the role of human 
intelligence. It’s for this reason 
that I regret that we don’t teach 
our youth to make use of both 
at the same time. 


Radix: The two what? 


Ellul: The image and the inter- 
pretation of the image. That is, 
to learn how to read the images 
and not simply learn the tech- 
nique of making the images. 
The word is not only ambigu- 
ous, it is fragile. Whereas the 
image, like reality, is what one 
sees, and it is indisputable. 


Radix: When does an image be- 
come propaganda? According 
to you, images can be neutral, 
can’t they? 


Ellul: I would say that an im- 
age becomes propaganda not 
necessarily when it is being 
used by an established power 
or force, but rather when a 
quantity of images is assembled 
which influences things to go in 
one certain direction. Which is 
to say, one image is not propa- 
ganda, precisely because it has 
to be explained. It has to be in- 
terpreted. 

But when you have many im- 
ages, a quantity of images, with 
their associations of ideas 
grouped one to the other for a 
period of years—that’s propa- 
ganda. 

In France right now we have 
some examples that are abso- 
lutely typical, classical. For ex- 
ample, on television there is 
propaganda about the tensions 
between the Palestinians and 
the Israelis. Israel is always por- 
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trayed as wrong and the Pales- 
tinians as right. If that happens 
one time it’s not propaganda, 
but if it happens many times 
then it is propaganda. 

Now, to the other part of 
your question, “Can you have 
images that are not propagan- 
da?” I would say, yes, cer- 
tainly—to the degree that an im- 
age placed in the service of a 
critical spirit can function quite 
well as anti-propaganda. It’s not 
a question of reversing the 
trend of propaganda, as in the 
example of Israel and Palestine. 
To reverse the situation and to 
say that Israel is always right 
and Palestine is always wrong is 
not the answer. What I mean to 
say is that the critical spirit can 
be manifested in images. In gen- 
eral, however, this is usually 
very poorly received. 

To give you an example of the 
critical spirit, let’s take Charlie 
Chaplin. In the beginning of his 
career he was very well re- 
ceived as a comic, that’s all. But 
already with Modern Times there 
is a turning point and his later 
films were poorly received be- 
cause these later films ques- 
tioned certain values in Ameri- 
can culture, and to question 
these values was unacceptable. 
In France we had someone that 
you probably haven't heard of, 
Jean Yanne. He played the same 
sort of role and he was just fan- 
tastic. But everybody detested 
him. 


Radix: When was he active in 
France? 


Ellul: Around 1960. Yanne 
made a very important film 
called The Chinese in Paris that 
was very critical of China at a 
time when all the French intel- 
lectuals were Maoists. The film 
was very funny. In it, France 
was invaded by the Chinese. 
Well, when the Chinese came in 
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they were very serious, but little 
by little they were seduced by 
the good life in France, by the 
Parisian charm, by wine. So the 
Chinese army became disso- 
lute— and that was a total scan- 
dal to the French Maoists. 

Then Yanne made another 
film, on show business, which, 
quite frankly, was terrible. But 
what was characteristic about 
the film was that he took shots 
at everything, at everybody. He 


Were so used 


to seeing current 
events on 
television 
that the world 
itself tends to 
become a sort 
of television. 


went after the Right and after 
the Left—it made no difference 
to him. And that’s why he 
wasn’t well received: he lacked 
a certain etiquette. So he ended 
up not making any more films. 


Radix: You are very sensitive 
to the uses of propaganda. 
What do you think about mass 
evangelism? Recently in the 
United States there was a scan- 
dal about televangelists. In your 
book you seem to be saying that 
it is impossible to have any kind 
of word of substance in the con- 
text of mass communication— 


say, in television or in large, or- 
ganized events. Did we misun- 
derstand you? 


Ellul: No, I believe you under- 
stood me quite well. I don’t be- 
lieve that you can truly speak of! 
evangelization in an immense: 
meeting in which one is trying) 
to play on the nerves or on the: 
emotions. I refuse to condone, I! 
reject, this genre of meeting be-. 
cause I witnessed Hitlerian Nazi’ 
rallies. 


Radix: Where? 


Ellul: In Nuremberg in 1934. I) 
was in Germany at that time. I’ 
found myself in the midst of an, 
immense crowd. When there: 
are 30,000 people around you. 
all shouting, “Heil Hitler!” it’s, 
very difficult not to do the: 
same thing. One is absolutely 
crushed. So I don’t like rallies. 


Radix: If I understand you cor- 
rectly, you’re saying that in 
enormous rallies, where you 
have thousands and thousands 
of people, the very scale of the 
event prevents real communica- 
tion. Communication is really 
impossible in that kind of con- 
text. 


Ellul: Yes. it’s impossible. It’s 
absolutely impossible. You can 
influence people, yes. You can 
make them march, for example. 
Yes. 


Radix: So you can get results. 


Ellul: Well, as for results, either 
you achieve a certain structur- 
ing or ordering of people, or 
else the results are quite weak. 
Last year we had a crusade here 
in France. This crusade was ad- 
mirably prepared by small 
groups of, I would say, eight or 
ten participants. In that case I 
would say that when these little 


groups got together, met togeth- 
er, it truly was evangelization. 
Even when it was a question of 
ten or twelve people, it was 
evangelization. Then afterward, 
when there was the big rally, 
there was very little response— 
or the results were almost not 
there. 


Radix: I suppose it goes with- 
out saying that you didn’t go to 
the rally. 


Ellul: Oh yes, I didn’t go. I 
didn’t participate in the rally. 
But I believe that individual 
evangelizing and evangelizing 
by small groups can comple- 
ment each other. Some people 
will say nothing in a group con- 
text, but with just one other per- 
son, evangelization can occur. 
On the other hand, group evan- 
gelization is also necessary and 
important. People also need the 
friendship and warmth that can 
occur in a group situation. So I 
think that these two things, in 
our Reformed church, should 
coexist. You know, as a rule, the 
French are not friendly, they are 
not warm, and they are not wel- 
coming. Not at all. 


Radix: Why is that? 


Ellul: The French evangelicals 
have remained staunch Calvin- 
ists. Because of a certain ri- 
gidity, a visitor to a Protestant 
church here feels like a stranger, 
feels quite left out of things, and 
that’s not good. I have known a 
fair number of people who, af- 
ter having encountered the 
Bible through the work of evan- 
gelicals, prefer afterward to go 
to worship with Seventh Day 
Adventists or Pentecostals, 
where it’s much friendlier and 
warmer. I understand that quite 
well. 


Radix: Do you think that this ri- 


gidity that you’re speaking of 
could perhaps be a result of the 
particular history of France— 
the tragic history of Protestant- 
ism in the 16th century? 


Ellul: Oh, I think you’re right. 
Yes, that has a lot to do with it, 
because the regions that are 
very Protestant in France are 
regions where it’s been impos- 
sible to have anything change, 
whatever it is. One of my sons, 
who became a pastor, and who 
is rather progressive, has a par- 
ish in one of those regions, and 
the first thing they told him 
was that when you preach you 
have to preach with your robe 
on. Well, he had never worn a 
robe before. But a couple of 
months ago I saw my son 
preaching, with his robe with 
the collars, and he told me. “If I 
don’t wear the robe, no one 
will come to the church and 
hear me preach. It wouldn’t be 
a true church for them other- 
wise.” 

So, it’s very important, this 
history of Protestantism in 
France. I, who was not raised as 
a Protestant, have always 
found this rather surprising. 


Some people would say that the 
most important event in our 
history was the St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Day massacre—and per- 
haps that’s true. But you know 
it wasn’t only France. The refor- 
mation in Holland, for example, 
didn’t go easily either. 


Radix: I’ve always wondered 
what the history of France 
would have been like had the 
Huguenots not been massa- 
cred—if there had been a 
stronger Protestant presence in 
France. France would doubtless 
have had a very different his- 
tory, though it’s hard to say. 


Ellul: Oh yes, very different. 
For example, I don’t think there 
would have been a French Rev- 
olution, because they would 
have gained their liberty with- 
out violence. The 18th century 
in France would have been 
quite different. I’m convinced 
that we would have had a state 
that was much less dominant, 
less centralist. 


Radix: In The Humiliation of the 
Word you have written, “In a 


(continued on p.21) 
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The Witness We Bear: 


The Sanctity of the Truth and the News 


—Suspected newsworthiness criteria 


If it bleeds, it leads. 
MES SCX ILS NeXt. 


The truth shall set you free.. 


One of the most tragic visions of 
the age of television is the novel 
Being There by Jerzy Kosinski. 
The story is told of Chauncey 
Gardener, a man whose only 
knowledge of life beyond his 
own backyard is the world pre- 
sented to him on television. Not 
only does Gardener, therefore, 
have little conception about nor- 
mal human relations; worse yet, 
the banalities he utters are seen 
as profound by members of the 
outside world, likewise educat- 
ed by the media. 

What if our views of the 
world were determined entirely 
by television news? What sort 
of a world would we live in? I 
asked this question of a group 
of newscasters from Portland, 
Oregon, a few years back. Un- 
hesitatingly they replied: a 
world of violence, fear, and triv- 
ialities. So the questions become 
apparent: What role does tele- 
vision news play in our under- 
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—Jesus (John 8:32) 


by Greg Spencer 


standing? If the role is signifi- 
cant, what are the moral respon- 
sibilities of the press? 

One of the Portland newscast- 
ers argued that all he did was 
hold up a mirror to society. Per- 
haps. But if broadcast journal- 
ists determine the size and 
shape of the mirror and decide 
what segment of society to re- 
flect, those newscasters might 
better be called newsmakers or 
news-shapers. Given that poten- 
tial influence, we who are en- 
couraged to “be not conformed 
to the world but transformed by 
the renewal of our minds” need 
to work out what it means to 
follow Christ in the evaluation 
of the news media and in our 
Own practice. 

Although many Biblical re- 
sources could provide insightful 
ethical principles, the following 
presentation suggests that the 
ninth commandment of the De- 
calogue (Exodus 20:16), what 


might be called the “sanctity of 
the truth,” serves as a rich, com- 
pelling, and instructive guide 
for Biblically minded media 
watchers at the end of the twen- 
tieth century. Of course, since 
the Bible does not address the 
media, our work requires the 
understanding of principles that 
help to discern the responsibili- 
ties of the press. In so detailing 
those principles, our hope is not 
so much to find rules to obey 
but to discover the mind of 
Christ. The charge from theolo- 
gian Brevard Childs is appropri- 
ate: “The theological challenge 
for the church today is to give to 
the divine commandments a 
form of ‘flesh and blood’ . . . be- 
fore the threat of technological 
dehumanization.” 1 


The Sanctity of Truth 

The ninth commandment 
reads, “You shall not bear false 
witness against your neigh- 


bor.”At first glance, the verse 
would appear to be a straight- 
forward condemnation of all ly- 
ing. Closer examination, howev- 
er, will reveal that the command 
has a more restricted focus. 

Central to this restriction are 
the terms “false witness” and 
“neighbor.” As Childs states, 
“The commandment is directed 
primarily toward guarding the 
basic right of the covenant 
member against the threat of 
false accusation.”2 In court, the 
implications of this command- 
ment are obvious. If we could 
not rely on truthful witnesses, 
our community would deterio- 
rate into chaos. The charge 
against the lying testimony, 
however, extends beyond the 
scope of the court. The mention 
of “neighbor” provides a sense 
of the importance of truth- 
telling in nonforensic situations. 

The commandment, then, ap- 
pears to be primarily concerned 
with protecting the reputation 
of all within the covenant com- 
munity. A sense of the irrepara- 
ble damage we can do to anoth- 
er’s reputation motivates all of 
us who seek to follow the spirit 
of the rule. As Elton Trueblood 
writes, “Truthtelling is of para- 
mount importance, not because 
of loyalty to the things about 
which we tell, but because of 
the persons to whom we tell. 
Falsification is wrong, because it 
means taking advantage of the 
person who trusts us.” 

This respect for another's rep- 
utation can be expressed in pos- 
itive and negative forms. Fulfill- 
ment of the commandment 
would include actively guard- 
ing a person’s reputation, repre- 
senting a person accurately, 
with integrity, and being careful 
of both the short and long-range 
implications of our description 
of another. Violations of the 
commandment would include 
all that would inaccurately rep- 


resent another’s person. Charac- 
ter assassinations or blatant 
falsehoods, intended to defeat 
others or to advance ourselves, 
would be clear violations. Other 
more subtle forms of falsehood 
in respect to a reputation might 
be lies such as false praise, in- 
sinuation, and false pity. 

Certain forms of lying do not 
appear to rest under the juris- 
diction of the commandment. 
We have all experienced the ten- 
sion between telling the partial 
truth or telling an untruth. 
When a person asks “How do I 


Reporters need to 
be concerned not 
only with a 
person’s reputation 
but with 
reportorial 
representation of 
reality. 


look?” we are, thankfully for all 
parties, not under obligation to 
point out every flaw that we no- 
tice. Since the focus is on bear- 
ing true witness (as opposed to 
telling the complete truth), oth- 
er values may supersede total 
honesty. Likewise, we are not 
out of step with the command- 
ment when we protect our pri- 
vacy. Although we are always 


called to bear true witness, even 
about our enemies, we need not 
feel compelled to provide infor- 
mation about private matters 
that would aid them in their 
evil-doing. 

Without this limitation of 
false witness, the application of 
the ninth commandment be- 
comes extremely difficult. If we 
could never “deceive,” what 
would be the status of sarcasm, 
irony, teasing, or, even “fakes” 
in sports? One could press the 
issue further and suggest that 
most of our expression is “de- 
ceitful” in some sense because 
we use metaphors and other 
forms that reveal the truth only 
partially. Obviously, these “de- 
ceits” are not the subject of the 
commandment. 

In light of this general inter- 
pretation, principles can be of- 
fered that will both respect the 
intent of the commandment and 
be useful guides for evaluating 
the news media. Three aspects 
of the “sanctity of truth” can be 
discerned and applied to specif- 
ic areas of news gathering and 
reporting: truth as end, truth as 
means, and truth as motive. 


1. The truth as end should be hon- 
ored. 

The first concern for the Bibli- 
cal news ethicist is to evaluate 
the end product, the result of 
news gathering, the final story 
that was printed or televised. 
How are we to evaluate the sto- 
ry of the demolition of the Ber- 
lin Wall or the newscast of the 
White House Easter Egg Hunt? 
Two aspects of “truth as end” 
seem consistent with the inten- 
tion of the ninth commandment: 
a true witness to the situation 
and a true witness to life. 

a. True witness to the situa- 
tion 

Those concerned with the 
truth as an object aim to be at- 
tentive to a true witness to the 
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reported situation, that is, to the 
accuracy of representation and 
to the reputations of those in- 
volved. Has every effort been 
made so that the story told is 
true to the story as it happened? 
Would eye-witnesses agree with 
the report? Accuracy as such 
pertains to the press as they 
wrestle with varieties of falsifi- 
cation and tensions between ob- 
jectivity and subjectivity. In 
general, reporters should strive 
to protect the reputations of the 
persons in their stories insofar 
as accuracy preserves them. Re- 
grettably, this rule does not de- 
crease the number and agony of 


decisions that news directors 
must make about sensitive is- 
sues. For example, the Shelton- 
Mason County Journal, a small 
paper in Washington state, is 
one of the few papers in the na- 
tion that makes it a policy to re- 
port the names of rape victims. 
The name may be accurate, but 
where is the concern for the vic- 
tim’s reputation? As one wom- 
an said, “I was raped once and 
then again, I was raped by the 
Mason County Journal.’’4 
Falsification of all sorts, in- 
cluding unintentional misrepre- 
sentation, invention of informa- 
tion, and deceptive uses of the 
camera, also amounts to false 
witness. First, falsification oc- 
curs when mistakes are made in 
reporting a story. The pressures 
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of press deadlines exacerbate 
the likelihood of error, but jour- 
nalists concerned with true wit- 
ness must take great pains to in- 
sure that names are printed 
correctly and that descriptions 
are correct. An inversion of 
names below a photograph of a 
passerby and an accused thief 
can permanently soil the passer- 
by’s reputation. Although news- 
papers freely print retractions, a 
small note on the third page ina 
“misprint” section does not re- 
store the reputation of the of- 
fended person. One cannot 
“take back” communication so 
easily. 


Television news 
must suppress the 
content of ideas 
in order to 
accommodate 
visual interest. 


This aspect of falsification, 
compounded by the irreversibil- 
ity of communication, raises a 
common complaint directed at 
the press. Does the press treat 
their own misstatements with 
the same moral outrage as they 
do the misstatements of politi- 
cians? Aleksander Solzhenitsyn 
calls for a more repentant re- 
traction: “If [the press] have 
misled public opinion by inac- 
curate information or wrong 
conclusions, even if they have 
contributed to mistakes on a 
state level, do we know of any 
case of open regret voiced by 
the same journalist or the same 
newspaper?”5 Shame, it ap- 
pears, is not good business. 

Second, falsification occurs 
when reporters invent back- 


ground information to give the 
appearance of an eyewitness ac- 
count. Tom Goldstein writes in 
The News at Any Cost that since 
“reporters cannot be every- 
where all the time, it is neces- 
sary sometimes to reconstruct 
scenes after the fact.”6 One ex- 
ample in his book reveals the in- 
vention of details in a drug bust, 
including conversation: “’That’s 
Frank James,’ one of the teenag- 
ers, a stocky sixteen-year-old 
named Luther Crimshaw, said. 
‘He’s THE man.”” 

Or take the recent controver- 
sy about “simulated” events on 
newscasts. Embellishment of 
this sort would seem to demean 
the truth itself as well as lower 
the reporter’s respect for the 
representation of true witness. 
Quotations are often altered as 
well. Recently, a federal appeals 
court ruled “that a journalist 
may deliberately alter quota- 
tions. provided that the fabricat- 
ed quotations reflect the essence 
of what a public figure said in 
an interview.” Although many 
newspapers have considerable 
respect for the spoken word, 
this freedom to fabricate does 
not encourage a true witness to 
the situation. 

Third, the issue of falsifica- 
tion relates to the troubling ease 
with which viewers can be de- 
ceived by the camera. Malcolm 
Muggeridge’s maxim applies: 
“Not only can the camera lie, it 
always lies.”7 He recounts the 
time he noticed a member of his 
camera crew carrying plastic 
grass in his arm. When Mugge- 
ridge inquired as to its purpose, 
the man said that it was neces- 
sary for color television because 
real grass wasn’t green enough. 
Not only does the camera de- 
ceive because illusions are easy 
to create, but the lens itself re- 
stricts the viewers’ visual per- 
ception of the event. The lens 
narrows the scene, thereby ex- 


cluding what is not within the 
boundary of the frame. It is not 
the “same thing as being there” 
or even the “next best thing.” 

These limitations of the lens 
are compounded by the natural 
propensity we have to trust our 
visual sense. We rarely question 
the reliability or accuracy of any 
televised news item. We see it 
with our own eyes, don’t we? 
When newscasters suggest that 
their report manifests “the way 
it is,” they discourage the kind 
of discernment that viewers 
should exercise toward any 
product of the camera. 

The second major focus of 
bearing true witness to the situ- 
ation concerns the tension be- 
tween objectivity and subjectivi- 
ty. Issues of reporter, editor, 
and news director bias are perti- 
nent here. On one hand, most 
reporters strive for some meas- 
ure of objectivity, what Donald 
McDonald calls “an essential 
correspondence between knowl- 
edge of a thing and the thing it- 
self.’”8 

On the other hand, most com- 
mentators today recognize that 
pure objectivity is impossible. 
Constraints on objectivity, from 
deadlines and airtime to a re- 
porter’s own agenda, indeed 
seem daunting. The difficulty of 
the task, however, does not 
mean that members of the press 
are free to abdicate all responsi- 
bility toward objectivity. 

Perhaps one way to resolve 
some of the tension is to suggest 
that reporters ought to strive for 
fairness instead of objectivity. 
By recognizing the impossibility 
of “pure” reporting, the press 
can, instead, focus on a reasona- 
ble presentation of details-in- 
context that fairly represents all 
parties concerned. Dorothy L. 
Sayers once wrote that a Bud- 
dhist should be able to present 
accurately the basics of Chris- 
tian doctrine. Likewise, the test 


News-shapers 
must recognize 
that what they 
decide is news- 
worthy tends 
to be what the 


viewer decides 
is normative. 


here might be whether another 
skilled reporter would relate the 
story with the same degree of 
fair play toward all. This rule is 
more easily promoted than pro- 
cured, to be sure, but the guide- 
line of true witness to the situa- 
tion may encourage the search 
for fairness and may alert the 
reporter to various forms of 
bias. 

b. True witness to life 

Truth as end is also con- 
cerned with what Owen M. 
Weatherly calls, “the witness 
[borne] to the reality of things.”9 
Reporters need to be concerned 
not only with a person’s reputa- 
tion but with reportorial repre- 
sentation of reality. To bear true 
witness to life means that, when 
taken as a whole, the picture of 
life that is portrayed is a faith- 
ful, balanced rendering of socie- 
ty. Stories in the news should 
not consistently overstate one 
sphere of life. Three conflicts 
make following this principle 
difficult for the press, conflicts 
all involving the inherent ten- 


sion between the determination 
of newsworthiness (partly on 
the basis of what is unusual) 
and the tendency for readers 
and viewers to derive their view 
of the world from the news. 

The first conflict is between 
what is newsworthy and what 
is normative. 

The second conflict is be- 
tween the news as a social re- 
sponsibility and the invasion of 
entertainment values. 

The third conflict is between 
the conventions of reporters and 
how others abuse those conven- 
tions and thereby create an “im- 
age” that does not bear true wit- 
ness to the reality of things. 

First, what responsibility does 
the press have to describe life 
truly, “as it is,” in proportion 
and perspective, when the defi- 
nition of newsworthiness in- 
cludes the notion of the unusu- 
al? If, as already stated, 
reporters, especially in televi- 
sion news, function as much as 
newsmakers aS _ newscasters, 
(continued on p.25) 
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by Douglas Groothuis 


For those of us accustomed to spir- 
itual issues being given short 
shrift on network and pubic televi- 
sion, last year’s series of inter- 
views with Joseph Campbell and 
its enormous popularity were a 
surprise, but not necessarily a hap- 
py one. Campbell’s concept of spir- 
ituality is at many points antithet- 
ical to the Christian one, as Doug 
Groothuis points out in this arti- 
cle. 


Joseph Campbell’s The Power of- 
Myth is drawn from a series of 
interviews done in 1985 and 
1986 and first shown on public 
television in 1988. Campbell’s 
work takes the shape of a 
warm, wide-ranging, engaging 
dialogue with veteran journal- 
ist Bill Moyers and is richly il- 
lustrated with examples from 
world mythology and religion. 
The work serves as a summing 
up of Campbell’s thought as a 
long-time professor of litera- 
ture at Sarah Lawrence College 
and a prolific writer. The eight 
chapters range over such sub- 
jects as the role of mythology in 
the modern world, the journey 
inward, the hero’s adventure, 
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and tales of love and marriage. 

Campbell’s charm lies in an 
encyclopedic grasp of world 
mythology and religion, win- 
ningly presented with a master- 
ful storytelling ability (espe- 
cially evident on the television 
series). Campbell was a man 
who, in his own words, “fol- 
lowed his bliss.” His enthu- 
siasm for the subject matter is 
evident in both book and the TV 
series. 


The Power of Myth 

For Campbell, the “power of 
myth” is the power of metaphor 
and poetry to capture the imagi- 
nations of individuals and socie- 
ties. Myth supplies a sense of 
meaning and direction that tran- 
scends mundane _ existence 
while giving it significance. It 
has four functions (p. 31). The 
mystical function discloses the 
world of mystery and awe, 
making the universe “a holy 
picture.” The cosmological func- 
tion concerns science and the 
constitution of the universe. The 
sociological function “supports 
and validates a certain social or- 
der.” Everyone must try to re- 


late to the pedagogic function, 
which tells us “how to live a hu- 
man lifetime under any circum- 
stances.” America, Campbell be- 
lieves, has lost its collective 
ethos and must return to a 
mythic understanding of life “to 
bring us into a level of con- 
sciousness that is spiritual” (p. 
14). 

Campbell heralds the benefits 
of myths, defending them as lit- 
erally false but metaphorically 
true for the broad range of hu- 
man experience. But certain 
myths are, at least in part, to be 
rejected as “out of date,” partic- 
ularly the personal lawgiver 
God of Jews and Christians. Bib- 
lical cosmology, Campbell 
thinks, does not “accord with 
our concept of either the uni- 
verse or of the dignity of men. It 
belongs entirely somewhere 
elseG(pieil): 

Campbell’s own mythic com- 
mitment is to the “trans- 
theological” notion of an “unde- 
finable, inconceivable mystery, 
thought of as a power, that is 
the source and end supporting 
ground of all life and being.” He 
rejects the term pantheism be- 


cause it may retain a residue of 
the personal God of theism. 
Campbell repeatedly hammers 
home this notion of an ineffable 
ground of reality: “God is be- 
yond all names and forms. 
Meister Eckhart said that the ul- 
timate and highest leave-taking 
is leaving God for God, leaving 
our notion of God for an experi- 
ence of that which transcends 
all notions” (p. 49). He pursues 
this further by noting that “God 

. . is beyond pairs of oppo- 
sites,” and, waxing Kantian, 
“the thing in itself is no thing. It 
transcends thingness.” (p. 49). 

Despite the epistemological 
veto on knowing anything tran- 
scendent, Campbell draws on 
Jung’s theory of a collective un- 
conscious to help explain the 
common ideas or archetypes 
that reoccur in the mythologies 
of divergent cultures world- 
wide. “All over the world and 
at different times of human his- 
tory, these archetypes or ele- 
mentary ideas have appeared in 
different costumes. The differ- 
ences in the costumes are the re- 
sults of environment and histor- 
ical conditions” (pp. 51-52). 

But not all archetypes are 
created equal. Campbell singles 
out the Christian notion of sin 
as especially pernicious because 
it stifles human potential. If you 
confess your sins you make 
yourself a sinner; if you confess 
your greatness you make your- 
self great. The “idea of sin puts 
you in a_ servile position 
throughout your life” (p. 56). 
He later redefines sin as a lack 
of knowledge, not as an ethical 
transgression: “Sin is simply a 
limiting factor that limits your 
consciousness and fixes it in an 
inappropriate condition” (p. 57). 

It seems, to steal a phrase 
from Swami Vivekananda, that 
the only sin is to call someone a 
sinner. Campbell believes that 
our challenge is to say, “T know 


the center, and I know that 
good and evil are simply tem- 
poral aberrations and that, in 
God’s view, there is no differ- 
ence” (p. 66). In fact, “in God’s 
view,” you are “God, not in 
your ego, but in your deepest 
being, where you are at one 
with the nondual transcendent” 
(pa2 ED): 

The thematic richness of this 
work could occupy several re- 
views, each focusing on differ- 


Campbell singles 
out the Christian 
notion of sin 
as especially 
pernicious 
because it stifles 
human potential. 


ent aspects of Campbell’s book: 
anthropological, literary, histor- 
ical, and sociological. Shunning 
this polymathic program, I will 
consider some of the philosoph- 
ical, religious, and societal is- 
sues generated by Campbell’s 
perspective. 


Transcendental Mystery 

A salient feature of Camp- 
bell’s world view is a_ pro- 
nounced inconsistency, which— 
unless flushed out—may re- 
main under the wraps of his 
winsomeness. 

According to Campbell, myth 
opens us to the realm of tran- 
scendental mystery, where awe 
and inspiration energize and 
permeate our beings. But giv- 
en Campbell’s epistemological 


veto of any cognitive knowl- 
edge of the transcendent, we 
can say nothing concrete about 
it. It is beyond concepts, names, 
and thought. It’ is metaphysi- 
cally mute. Campbell wants to 
vindicate myths as existentially 
compelling by saying that they 
are not to be taken concretely, 
but metaphorically. 

Yet even metaphors are incor- 
rigibly conceptual; poetry says 
something. Propositions are 
pesky things. They are difficult 
to fumigate. The Hindu myth of 
a blood-soaked, skull-adorned 
Mother Kali - destroying the 
world carries with it the non- 
metaphorical meaning that God 
is as much destroyer as creator. 
That’s the theology of it, even 
when taken as myth and not 
history. 

Campbell himself enthusiasti- 
cally disregards his epistemo- 
logical veto by issuing many 
conceptual statements about 
that which (supposedly) tran- 
scends concepts entirely. Camp- 
bell affirms that the ground of 
all forms is impersonal, not per- 
sonal. This assumes definite 
knowledge of the ontology of 
divinity. He sees this imperson- 
al source of all being as beyond 
ethical categories, so we must 
say Yes to all of life, no matter 
how degraded. Yet this too as- 
sumes definite knowledge of 
the character of the transcen- 
dent as amoral, not moral. The 
transcendent is also “nondual” 
as opposed to dual or triune. 

All myths, Campbell affirms, 
point to an invisible world be- 
yond the world of visible form. 
Further, “we are all manifesta- 
tions of the Buddha conscious- 
ness or the Christ conscious- 
ness, only we don’t know it” (p. 
57). (We are, then, not conscious 
of our divine consciousness.) 
Again, specific propositions are 
affirmed, and in quite non- 
metaphorical language. Camp- 
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bell’s “transcendental silence” 
has a habit of speaking out on 
metaphysics. 

The explicit epistemological 
veto is overridden by an implic- 
it theology that welcomes 
pantheism and filters out the- 
ism. Despite his statement that 
“the person who thinks he has 
found the ultimate truth is 
wrong,” (p. 55) Campbell as- 
serts the ultimate truth of an im- 
personal and amoral divinity. 

Campbell marshalls no argu- 
ments as to why we should 
reckon the transcendent as im- 
personal. The closest he comes 
is in discussing an encounter 
with a Catholic priest, in which 
the priest asked him if he be- 
lieved in a personal God, thus 
supposedly granting the possi- 
bility of an impersonal God. The 
anecdote is no argument. The 
priest was simply being wise in 
defining a theological issue; he 
was not necessarily granting the 
plausibility of an impersonal 
God by granting that the idea 
had some currency. 

Campbell himself rejects the 
idea of God as “Absolutely Oth- 
er” because, he says, we can 
have no relationship with that 
in which we do not participate. 
Yet how we, as personal and 
morally responsible beings, can 
conceptualize or experience a 
religious relationship with an 
impersonal and amoral ground 
of the universe is less than clear. 


Literalism on Trial 

Campbell is ever at odds with 
a religious literalism that reifies 
mythic themes into concrete, 
historical facts. He refers to the 
Biblical creation story that 
teaches an actual beginning of 
the universe as “artificialism” 
and chides Bill Moyers for con- 
sidering the resurrection of 
Christ in historical terms. He 
says that this historical view “is 
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a mistake in reading the sym- 
bol”; it is to read “the words in 
terms of prose instead of in 
terms of poetry” and to read 
“the metaphor in terms of deno- 
tation instead of the connota- 
tion” (p. 57). In fact, Jesus’ as- 
cension into heaven, meta- 
phorically interpreted, means 
that “he has gone inward—not 
into outer space but into inner 
space, to the place from which 
all beings come, into the con- 


sciousness that is the source of 
all things, the kingdom of heav- 
en within” (p. 56). 

Given this method of inter- 
pretation, Campbell is much 
happier with post-Christian 
gnosticism than with ortho- 
doxy. He quotes favorably from 
a passage in The Gospel of Thom- 
as where Jesus teaches that “He 
who drinks from my mouth will 
become as I am,” and properly 
notes that “this is blasphemy in 
the normal way of Christian 
thinking” (p. 57). 

Campbell's mythic hermeneu- 
tic has the appearance of pro- 
fundity. He uses it profitably to 
interpret a vast amount of 
mythological literature. He lik- 
ens mistaking a metaphor for its 
reference to eating a menu in- 
stead of the meal. Yet when 
Campbell addresses Biblical ma- 
terials, such as the Gospels or 
Acts, which were written as his- 
tory—not as poetry or visionary 


literature—his metaphoric inter- 
pretation is forced at best. 

Certainly, the significance of 
the ascension of Christ for 
Christian theology is not ex- 
hausted by spatial location, yet 
the physical reference is intrin- 
sic to the significance that Christ 
is not bound to earth. He has as- 
cended to the right hand of the 
Father where he now reigns. 
Campbell may not believe this 
to be literally true, but the apos- 
tles did and the church still 
does. 

A more judicious reading 
would note that a miraculous 
truth claim is being made, either 
to be accepted or rejected—not 
reinterpreted by a mythical her- 
meneutic. Instead of eating from 
the menu, Campbell misreads it 
and fancies a meal never men- 
tioned. 

The classic Christian text on 
the historicity of the resurrec- 
tion of Christ is Paul’s insistence 
to the Corinthian church that if 
Christ was not raised, Christian 
faith is in vain. Moreover, if the 
resurrection is factually false, 
apostolic preaching is futile and 
misrepresents God. Christians 
are left in their sin, departed 
Christians have perished, and 
Christians are of all people most 
pitiful. Paul had no mythic sym- 
bol in mind here. Neither would 
the early Christians have died 
martyrs’ deaths for metaphors. 
The apostle Peter, in his second 
epistle, went so far as to say that 
“we did not follow cleverly in- 
vented stories when we told 
you about the power and com- 
ing of our Lord Jesus Christ, but 
were eyewitnesses of his majes- 
ty.” 

Campbell is pleased with di- 
verse mythic expressions as 
long as they refer only to the un- 
knowable transcendent. But he 
rejects the concept of a fallen 
creation in need of external re- 
demption made known through 


historically grounded revelation 
from a personal God. He ex- 
presses amazement at the He- 
braic commandment “Thou 
shalt have no other gods before 
me.” Such militant monotheism 
curtails the mythic imagination. 
Campbell chokes on the hard 
historicity of Christianity, and is 
not comfortable until he recasts 
it in metaphorical terms. 


Myth Become Fact 

Yet orthodox Christianity 
need not jettison Campbell’s 
mythic concerns. Christian writ- 
ers like C. S. Lewis have argued 
that the world’s mythologies 
present a dim imitation of the 
redemption made historical 
through Christ. Mythologies 
worldwide speak of lost inno- 
cence, cosmic conflict, and re- 
demption. In this sense the 
mythic dimension can be seen 
as part of general revelation, not 
in itself salvific, but as pointing 
beyond itself to what Lewis in 
God in the Dock called “myth be- 
come fact,” the Incarnation it- 
self: 

The heart of Christianity is a 
myth which is also a fact. The 
old myth of the dying God, 
without ceasing to be myth, 
comes down from the heaven 
of legend and imagination to 
the earth of history. It 
happens—at a particular date, 
in a particular place, followed 
by debatable historical con- 
sequences. We pass from a 
Balder or an Osiris, dying 
nobody knows when or where, 
to an_ historical Person 
crucified (it is all in order) 
under Pontius Pilate. 


Campbell largely dismisses 
the historicity of Christianity by 
saying that we don’t know 
much about Jesus, given we 
have only “four contradictory 
texts that purport to tell us what 
he said and did” (p. 211). He 


adds that, in spite of these sup- 
posed contradictions, we know 
“approximately what Jesus 
said” (p. 211). If Campbell 
would have taken seriously the 
idea of a basic historical record 
of Jesus’ words, he might have 
been less inclined to recast 
Christianity in mythic terms. 
The wealth of historical material 
provided by the Gospels, while 
not without some complexities, 
reveals concern for historical ac- 
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curacy and integrity. Luke’s 
prologue in particular claims to 
present an orderly account 
based on careful investigation. 
Campbell quotes Jesus as say- 
ing, “No one gets to the Father 
but by me” (from John’s Gos- 
pel), but in the same breath 
skips to the Hindu goddess Kali 
as an equally appropriate meta- 
phor for God, the transcendent 
unknown (p. 20). Yet if the his- 
torical record of Jesus is even 
“approximately” accurate we 
can’t have it both ways. The 
goddess Kali, never meant to be 
viewed as a historical embodi- 
ment of God, is smeared with 
the human blood of those she 
has murdered, and wears their 
skulls around her neck. Christ, 
worshiped as the historical in- 


carnation, sheds his own blood 
for others. Any reduction of 
Christ to Kali is simply to be 
oblivious to the obvious. Can 
the “transcendent unknown” 
justify contradictory claims con- 
cerning ultimate reality? If so, 
where does that leave logic? 


Mythology and Public Life 

How would Campbell’s 
mythic world view describe 
public life? Campbell expresses 
concern that hollow rationalism 
and literalistic religion are inad- 
equate to meet modern needs. 
Although he doesn’t develop a 
social philosophy, we can infer 
some clues. 

First, Campbell’s ethical foun- 
dations and evaluations remain 
unrelated to any enduring mo- 
ral order. He states, “the final 
secret of myth [is] to teach you 
how to penetrate the labyrinth 
of life in such a way that spiri- 
tual values come through” (p. 
115). The sociological function 
of myth is to validate a given 
social order. Yet these spiritual 
values are relative to various 
cultures and historical epochs. 
Myths are all “true” but some 
must be adapted to modern 
needs and realities. Campbell 
deems the Christian cosmology 
of the earth as separate from 
God, as unecological, and in- 
stead opts for a not-yet-fully- 
developed “planetary mytholo- 
gy” that resacralizes the uni- 
verse along Buddhist lines. He 
also speaks out strongly against 
the white man’s abuse of the In- 
dians, their animals, and their 
land, and calls this “a sacramen- 
tal violation” (p. 78). 

Given Campbell’s cosmic 
amoralism—God as _ beyond 
morality—it remains to be seen 
how any judgment or mythical 
imperative could be ethically 
binding or normative. The good 
is not based on God’s unchang- 
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ing moral character as a person- 
al being; it is not knowable 
through God’s self-disclosure. 
The transcendent is ineffable 
and therefore morally mute as 
well as metaphysically mute. 
Any mythic recommendation 
for individuals or society is sim- 
ply an inexplicable archetypal 
upsurge of the ultimately un- 
known and unknowable. Camp- 
bell’s advocacy of a “planetary 
mythology” is mere vision with 
no vindication of its value. 

Second, Campbell’s ethics are 
further eroded by a tendency to- 
ward monism, so often tied to 
pantheism. In explaining the he- 
roic deed of a policeman to save 
a man _ attempting suicide, 
Campbell invokes Schopen- 
hauer’s notion that “you and 
the other are one, that you are 
two aspects of the one life, and 
that your apparent separateness 
is but an effect of the way we 
experience forms under the con- 
ditions of space and time. Our 
true reality is in our identity 
and unity with all life” (p. 110). 
Any act of human sacrifice is 
really reducible to cosmic self- 
ism. In helping “others” we are 
really helping ourselves. All al- 
truism ends as esoteric egotism. 
Elsewhere Moyers paraphrases 
Campbell by adapting a com- 
mand of Jesus: “love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself because thy 
neighbor is thyself” (p. 111). 

As G. K. Chesterton put it in 
Orthodoxy,, this is not a call to 
love our neighbors; it is a call to 
be our neighbors, and it makes 
the universe one enormously 
selfish person (actually not even 
a person if the ultimate reality is 
impersonal). If the subject-object 
distinction is not ultimately real, 
the idea of self-giving or self- 
sacrifice must be sacrificed on 
the monistic altar. Any action 
could be justified in terms of 
cosmic selfism. If all is one, how 
could we violate others’ rights? 
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Social ethics would be rendered 
as sociological solitaire. 

Third, the monistic model is 
at odds with Campbell’s praise 
for the West’s positive emphasis 
on the individual’s worth and 
freedom. Individualism (in the 
positive sense of the dignity of 
individuals) can be praised only 
if one adopts a (non-monistic) 
ontology of actual, singular enti- 
ties (humans and_ otherwise) 
and a corresponding ethic that 
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respects the right of individual 
expression. Historically, indi- 
vidualism has not fared well in 
nations such as India, where, 
monism monitors morality. 

Fourth, although Campbell 
has many harsh words for 
Christian theism—which has 
served as the foundation for so 
many western individual liber- 
ties—he reserves judgment on 
extreme tribal practices such as 
head-hunting and initiations re- 
quiring sexual profligacy and 
even human sacrifice. He sees 
these ritual acts as enacted 
mythologies vital to cultural 
life. 

Fifth, in a telltale passage, 
Campbell contrasts the ancient 


religion of the goddess with that 
of the Bible: “You get a totally 
different way of living accord- 
ing to whether your myth 
presents nature as fallen or 
Whether nature is in itself a 
manifestation of divinity, and 
the spirit is the revelation of the 
divinity that is inherent in na- 
ture” (p. 99). Campbell clearly 
chooses the latter and says that 
“one of the glorious things 
about Goddess religions is that 
the world is the body of the 
Goddess, divine in itself, and di- 
vinity isn’t ruling over a fallen 
nature.” 

This, in fact, seems to be 
Campbell’s model for society; a 
social order uninhibited by any 
supernatural authority or by 
any recognition of inexorable 
human fallibility and moral ab- 
erration. 


Unfallen Founders? 

Campbell offers the United 
States as an example of a social 
order that does not assume the 
Fall. He paints the founders as 
appealing to pure reason unhin- 
dered by any innate human cor- 
ruption. “For these men, there is 
no special revelation anywhere, 
and none is needed, because the 
mind of man cleared of its falli- 
bilities is sufficiently capable of 
the knowledge of God” (p. 25). 

Now, of course, for Campbell 
there is no real knowledge of 
the unknown transcendent, but 
he does seem to endorse the 
founders’ purported _pro- 
nouncements. No one debates 
the deistic impetus present in 
some of the founders, but to 
make the blanket statement that 
they all rejected both human fal- 
lenness and special revelation is 
historically unfounded. One 
need only read the Federalist Pa- 
pers to find a judicious under- 
standing of human limitation 
and its bearing on civil govern- 
(Continued on p.30) 


Interview with Bob Reith | 


on. 
Media Fellowship 


1 RRS ai 


We were interested to dis- 
cover in Bob Reith and his 
Media Fellowship Interna- 
tional a group of Christians 
working quietly within the 
system to change things for 
the better. 


Radix: How did Media Fellow- 
ship begin? 


Bob Reith: Well, I was a pastor 
and I began meeting individu- 
ally and in small groups with 
people in radio, television, and 
film in several cities around the 
country. Out of that there grew 
a group of leaders who came to- 
gether and formed a board. 
They organized the ministry, 
and then asked me to become 
its executive director. 


Radix: How long ago was that? 


Reith: Media Fellowship Inter- 
national was incorporated in the 
state of California in the fall of 
ie 


Radix: Did it start in Seattle? 
Reith: Well, when I originally 
began meeting with people it 
was in Seattle, yes. But the 
heart of it now is Los Angeles. 


Radix: Were you a pastor in 
Seattle? 


Reith: Yes I was. 
Radix: What denomination? 
Reith: Lutheran. 


Radix: What initially got you 
interested in this kind of work? 


Reith: I was serving as a pas- 


tor in a suburb of Seattle, and 
was invited to lead an off- 
season Bible study for the Seat- 
tle Mariners, a professional 
baseball team. 

A few weeks later I met a rock 
and roll disc jockey who asked 
if I would help start a small 
Bible study for some people in 
radio. Then during the course of 
that winter, between ‘77 and 
‘78, I began to meet with a 
couple of players on the Super- 
sonics, and also some business 
leaders in the Seattle area. So it 
was between ‘77 and ‘78 that I 
had the opportunity locally of 
beginning to meet with some of 
these groups. 

During the next seven or eight 
years, through those individuals 
I was referred to others, and 
then was invited to come and 
meet with groups in different 
locations. So, our ministry is 
really a network of believers in 
the entertainment community 
that is an outgrowth of personal 
relationships. It’s just a growing 
network of friends. 


(continued on p.28) 
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Hanussen 


reviewed by 


Sharon Gallagher 


In the most recent U.S. presi- 
dential election, “image” (photo 
Opportunities) won out over 
content in an unprecedented 
way. Wearing identical red 
power ties and standing in front 
of American flags whenever 
possible, George Bush and Mi- 


chael Dukakis relentlessly 
avoided making substantive 
statements. Both men focused 


their energy on the media in an 
effort to duplicate the phenome- 
nal political success of B-movie 
star and _television-product- 
spokesman Ronald Reagan. 

In the media-manipulation 
contest, George Bush’s go-for 
the-jugular Willie Horton ads 
eventually triumphed over the 
Dukakis campaign's silly imag- 
es of their candidate riding ina 
tank. Neither man took the 
high road. Neither articulated a 
real vision for America. 

The campaign of ’88 may 
have marked a new low in the 
American political process. But 
media manipulation isn’t new 


in political history. 
Istvan Szabo’s new film Ha- 
nussen _ Obliquely _ explores 


Adolph Hitler’s rise to power 
by telling the story of a clairvoy- 
ant and Hitler Doppelganger 
whose stage name was “Ha- 
nussen.” Based on a real-life 
character, Hanussen, like Hitler, 
was an Austrian who came to 
prominence in Berlin in the ear- 
ly 1930s and, like Hitler, had 
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Media manipulation 


isn’t new in human 
history 


the ability to sense and manipu- 
late people’s needs. 

In Szabo’s version, Hanussen 
becomes aware of his power af- 
ter receiving a head wound ina 
brutal WWI battle. While recu- 
perating, Hanussen finds him- 
self in a stand-off with a fellow 
patient who threatens to blow 
up the veterans’ hospital witha 
hand grenade. By the end of 
this hair-raising scene the hos- 
pital is saved and Hanussen re- 
alizes he has power over the 
wills of other people. (The 
scene also showcases Austrian 
Klaus Maria Brandauer’s in- 
credible powers as an actor, as 
he plays Hanussen.) 

When Hanussen takes his 


traveling magic show to Berlin 
he tries not to get involved in 
the volatile political scene. But, 
goaded by the press, he predicts 
Hitler’s rise to power and the 
burning of the Reichstag (a feat | 
performed by the historical Ha- 
nussen). 

He is briefly taken up by the 
Nazis who assume, incorrectly, 
that he is a sympathizer, and 
he is visited by a photographer 
(who strongly resembles Nazi- 
propaganda-film maker Leni 
Riefenstahl). She says she 
wants to capture his charisma 
on camera and takes a series of 
photos. Several days later, pic- 
tures of Hitler in identical pos- 
es appear in the paper. 

In show business, imagery 
and trickery can be entertaining 
and harmless. But the political 
process and its effects on hu- 
man life (war, poverty, etc.) are 
too important to be left to illu- 
sionists and pretenders. In one 
scene, Hanussen humiliates a 
Nazi heckler in his audience by 
hypnotizing him and_ having 
him crow like a rooster. This 
same Nazi later takes Hanussen 
out to the woods and .shoots 
him. 

Interestingly, Szabo begins 
and ends his film with Hanus- 
sen bleeding from a_ head 
wound and praying the Lord’s 
Prayer. At the height of his ca- 
reer he didn’t feel the need to 
(Continued on p.20) 


Music 


Mark Heard, Suzanne Vega, 
Mahlathini and the Mahotella Queens, 


and M.C. Hammer 


reviewed by Dan Ouellette 


Dry Bones Dance by Mark 
Heard (Fingerprint Records, 
P.O. Box 834, Montrose, CA 
91021) 


Mark Heard made a name for 
himself. for years as a renegade 
of sorts on the contemporary 
Christian music scene. His 
records came out on or were 
distributed by “Christian-only” 
labels, but there was a distinct 
difference between his intelli- 
gently crafted songs and those 
Christian pop tunes that are r 
written either as evangelistic 
tools or as calculated praises for 
lackluster modern-day hym- 
nals. Heard tried to express his 
doubts as well as his insights 
into the mysteries of his awak- 
ened faith. That’s a far cry from 
the expectations of most Chris- 
tian record companies that re- 
quire their artists to be “posi- 
tive” in their Christian outlooks 
and, above all, to set good ex- 
amples, even if it means not be- 
ing true to yourself. Rather 
than compromise his artistic vi- 
sion, Heard has released his 
new album on his own label. 
Dry Bones Dance is an ex- 
traordinary collection of songs. 
On the music end, Heard has 
put together a quality package 
by enlisting a top-notch cast of 
supporting artists, including 
Fergus Marsh (of Bruce Cock- 
burn’s band) on Chapman stick, 
fiddle ace Byron Berline, and 


Sam Phillips and Pam Dwinell 
on backing vocals. He also 
makes the right decision in dub- 
bing in lots of his accordion 
playing, which helps to bring 
several tunes alive. Heard 
writes catchy pop melodies that 
are flavored with zydeco, coun- 
try, and folk styles and pays 
careful attention to the lyrics, 
which work both on poetic and 
thought-provoking levels. For 
example, in the title number he 
contrasts the fallen world and 
the world redeemed by grace 
and mercy in the lines, “Every- 
body’s living in the brave new 
earth/Prisoners of the small 
worlds that orbit in our skulls” 
and “Touching that miraculous 
circumstance/Where the blind 
ones see and the dry bones 
dance.” In his songs, Heard 
ponders rhetorical vs. heart felt 
love, explores the dangers of 
feeling safe in mindless confor- 
mity to social norms, and takes 
to task unbridled nationalism in 
“How Many Tears” where he 
sings about “gunmetal grey for 
golden rules...molten wills in 
iron hands.” Strong thumbs up 
for this album available on CD 
($17) or cassette ($11). 


days of open Hand by Suzanne 
Vega (A & M Records) 


Vega’s third album is a stun- 
ning exercise in introspection as 
she sings dreamscapes in a land 


Suzanne Vega 


of longing. This is a pop album, 
yet it resists the pop standards 
for success. The songs are de- 
veloped by thoughtful lyrics 
embedded in meandering 
dream images. The musical tex- 
tures are beautifully ethereal, 
ranging from simple handclaps 
and marimba accompaniment 
to more elaborate use of Fair- 
light synthesizer and even a 
Philip Glass string arrangement 
in one of the songs. The theme 
of yearning for the source of life 
and meaning pervades the al- 
bum’s tunes. 

In the opening number, Vega 
sings in a haunting voice, “Oh, 
Mom, I wonder when I'll be 
waking/It’s just that there’s so 
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much to do/And I’m tired of 
sleeping.” The next song up is 
“Men in a War,” where the 
poignant image of an amputee 
still feeling sensations (where 
the lost limb was) works as a 
metaphor for recognition that 
there is an emptiness, an inte- 
gral something-missing. “Big 
Space” follows a few songs later 
with these telling lines, “Close 
to the middle of the network/It 
seems we’re looking for a cen- 
ter/What if it turns out to be 
hollow?” In the endsong, “Pil- 
grimage,” Vega’s search, amid 
the ash of burning lives and 
burning land moves after “years 
of an inch and a step toward a 
source.” With “broken tongue” 
and “mute mouth,” Vega sings 
on this album about a distant 
and dream like remembering. 
Like her incarcerated character 
in “Institutionalized Green,” she 
“hunger([s] for a pair of eyes to 
notice and recognize.” 


Rhythm and Art by Mahlathini 
and the Mahotella Queens 
(Shanachie Records, 37 East 
Clinton St., Newton, NJ 07860) 


This album gets an A+ based on 
its sheer joy. The music is 
called mbaganga, South African 
township jive that is steeped in 
the rich percussive traditions of 
the troubled country. You 
would think that the music 
from apartheid-plagued South 
Africa would be characterized 
by bluesy minor chords. Yet 
this spirited album is hopeful 
and celebratory in its outlook. 
Lead singer Mahlathini (Simon 
Nkabinde a.k.a. The Lion of 
Soweto) has a deep raspy bass 
voice (at times his vocals be- 
come transformed into wonder- 
ful growls and roars) that is per- 
fectly complemented by the 
Mahotella Queens, a trio of 
women singers who unleash 
sweet harmonies like the An- 
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drew Sisters in an exquisite call- 
and-response interplay. 

Integral to the music are the 
dance rhythms which jettison 
the songs sung in Zulu and Eng- 
lish into a freedom frenzy. Mah- 
lathini sings, “Can you feel that 
rhythm getting to you now?” 
and “Can you feel the winds 
of change?” The _ African- 
American gospel music that 
originated in the black spirituals 
of slave days both condemned 
the evil institution and proph- 
esied redemption from it. So 
too do Mahlathini and the Ma- 
hotella Queens sing their we- 
shall-overcome-with-God’s-help 
hymns in “Pray the Good 
Lord,” a delicate a cappella 
piece and. God" iss one your 
Side,” a tune that melds town- 
ship jive with Southern gospel. 
The group’s township audienc- 
es call its music mggashiyo , 
which means “indestructible 
beat that lives forever.” Perfect 
description. Harp music in 
heaven? I vote for township 
jive. 


Please, Hammer, Don’t Hurt 
Them by M.C. Hammer (Capi- 
tol Records) 


Lots of bad press flying around 
on rap music these days. Seems 
like it’s a rerun of the 50s when 
rock ‘n’ roll in its fledgling state 
was slammed in many Christian 
circles as the devil’s work. Of 
course, there are many rap acts 
that froth at the mouth with lyr- 
ics that are racist, sexist, and ho- 
mophobic. But there are also 
clean-cut rap artists who de- 
serve a listen, especially since 
the genre has become scape- 
goated by people who detest 
musical and social change. Af- 
ter all, rap is the music of choice 
for much of the young genera- 
tion because of its dance beat 
and the relevance of its lyrics. If 


you feel the act of listening to a 
rap album is in the same league 
as being dropped into a foreign 
country without knowing the 
language, a good introduction 
is M.C. Hammer’s music. His 
latest album, which has sold 
into the platinum range, com- 
bines the vibrancy of rap 
rhythms and poetry with soul 
tunes and funky beats. Ham- 
mer, who was the first rapper 
to take full advantage of the 
dance potential of rap, also ac- 
centuates the positive by en- 
couraging his young listeners to 
dump crack cocaine, “chill out” 
on violence and become at- 
tuned to family and God. Pret- 
ty strong testament in the al- 
bum liner notes too: “I’m 
proud to be a member of a race 
that has survived. Physical 
slavery. Mental slavery. Eco- 
nomic slavery. Institutionaliza- 
tion. Segregation and integra- 
tion. Love rules all, and God is 
the supreme lover of all peace.” 
The down side of Hammer's 
work is that he’s not much of a 
model of humility. Also, a 
word of warning: some of the 
tunes on the album contain 
sexually suggestive material. 


(Movie continued) 
pray; after one particular suc- 
cess, Hanussen’s manager sug- 
gests they go to church to say a 
prayer of thanksgiving and Ha- 
nussen answers, “To whom?.” 
When he is wounded and dying 
he seems to know the answer. 
Hanussen dramatically _ re- 
lates the danger of the political 
process being taken over by illu- 
sionists and manipulators. In 
the face of political conjurers, 
untangling what is real and im- 
portant for human survival and 
salvation is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult. We can be grate- 
ful that artists like Istvan Szabo 
are calling the process into 
question. 


(Ellul continued) 


world of artificial images, rela- 
tionships are gratuitous and 
ephemeral.” As Christians, how 
can we fight against this tenden- 
cy in our relationships? 


Ellul: Yes, that was influenced 
by a very important book by 
Guy Debord called Society of the 
Spectacle. This book shows that 
the tendency of depicting our 
life in images tends to turn our 
life into images. We’re so used 
to seeing current events on tele- 
vision that the world itself tends 
to become a sort of television. 
At that point we have arrived at 
an understanding or conception 
of life that is imaginary. Or to 
say this.in another way, at that 
point we find ourselves in the 
presence of a conception of the 
world that is imaginary. 

This leads me to think of a 
statement of a young person 
who told me. he had witnessed 
something in the Metro, in Par- 
is. What he saw was three guys 
who attacked an old lady and 
nobody budged. Nobody did a 
thing. He said it was just like 
television—Voila! The Christian 
response, I think, is to learn that 
one is never to regard a person 
as an image but as a being, and 
a being that one is called to 
love. And, consequently, never 
to take lightly or easily the 
needs that that being might 
have. Then, at that moment, in 
that condition, the image, the 
spectacle, the show, disappears. 


Radix: You have given many 
examples of the devaluation of 
the word in our culture. Are 
there examples of a reversal of 
this tendency? For example, the 
fact that the Catholic Mass is no 
longer said in Latin would seem 
to indicate a movement away 
from ritual and toward mean- 


ing. 


Ellul: Yes, well—there are ten- 
dencies in that direction, but I 
would have to say they are 
rather insignificant when placed 
side by side with the develop- 
ment of something like the com- 
puter, for example. After all, I 
think it’s rather terrible that 
children in France are learning 
less and less to speak French 
and more and more to use com- 
puters. It’s something that is dif- 
ficult to believe, but there are 
children who arrive at the age 
of 15 who are incapable of 
speaking French. 


Radix: You're not speaking 
about writing or reading, but 
simply about speaking? 


Ellul: They have a very poor 
vocabulary. They have very few 
words with which to express 
themselves. The programs now 
simply teach the basics, that is, 
the language of the lowest com- 
mon denominator by which one 
could get by. That is to say, it is 
like the basic English with 
which one could get by if one 
visits the United States, but one 
certainly would not be able to 
read the great English authors. 
When I posed this question to 
one of our friends who is a pro- 
fessor of English, she said she 
can no longer put students to 
work reading the great authors, 


but must simply prepare them 
to pass their exams. The exam 
consists of reading an English or 
American newspaper or maga- 
zine and then giving a resume 
of an article. They end up know- 
ing the language of the press, 
journalistic language. The sec- 
ond part of the test is that they 
must listen to a cassette in Eng- 
lish and give a resume of it in 
English and translate it. Anoth- 
er common aspect of these tests 
is for them to compose a busi- 
ness letter. But never do they 
deal with the great authors. 

I am convinced that if one 
were to teach them the great 
English literature, that after- 
ward they would be able to 
read the newspaper or discuss 
other aspects of contemporary 
life. But the reverse situation is 
not true. If they know only the 
language of the newspapers, 
they will never read Shake- 
speare. It bothers me to see the 
richness of spoken language 
disappear, little by little. 


Radix: You have said that writ- 
ing itself is a step toward the de- 
valuation of the word. How 
does the Bible fit into that idea? 
What does that say about the 
meaning of the Bible? Would 
you say that the word is more 
alive when it is included in a 
sermon? 


Ellul: Yes. Well, first of all, I 
don’t think that the word is sim- 
ply a transferral or transmission 
of information; the word is a re- 
lationship between two beings. 
One knows very well that it is 
not a question simply of lan- 
guage—that when one has af- 
fection or empathy for someone, 
one understands much better 
what that person says and he or 
she understands much better 
what I say. But when there is 
antipathy, there are misunder- 
standings. Thus I would say 
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that the word creates a relation- 
ship between two beings. But 
the written word, no. When I 
write, on the other hand, it’s dif- 
ferent because I am always 
thinking of a specific person, 
and it’s for that reason that 
quite often my writings are po- 
lemical. 


Radix: You’re thinking of a spe- 
cific person when you're writ- 
ing? 


Ellul: Yes, I’m thinking about 
another intellectual. I think of 
Edgar Morins, I’ve thought of 
Sartre, also of Bernard Char- 
bonnnau, and of Camus. I think 
of these people and then I write 


in response to what they have § 


written. 

Or on the other hand, I might 
think of some Protestant friends 
when I’m writing. That is to 
say, I dialogue. I also try to re- 
spond to people’s needs. I am 
not doing literary-type writing. 


Radix: You’re not thinking so 
much in terms of style? 


Ellul: Not at all. Definitively 
speaking, writing has no sense 
for me unless it involves rela- 
tionships that become personal 
relationships. And as for that, I 
receive a great quantity of let- 
ters. 


Radix: Do you answer them 
all? 
Ellul: Yes, I answer them all, 


and it’s a big job. At that point I 
would say that writing is trans- 
formed into the word, into la pa- 
role. 


Radix: Did you know that C. S. 
Lewis also received mountains 
of letters and that he always an- 
swered? 


Ellul: Really? 
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Radix: | He complained fre- 
quently that it was an enor- 
mous job. 


Ellul: If my wife were here she 
would tell you that there are so 
many letters every day, it’s just 
terrible. But I answer them all. 
Now, as for Scripture, as for 
the Bible, that is an essential 
theological question because 
we are told that, in the Bible, 
God speaks, God has spoken, 
etc., and that Jesus spoke and 
never wrote, but that in order 
to keep or preserve his words it 
was necessary to put them into 
writing. The task of the Chris- 
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tian is to make this Scripture 
alive anew, not only in the ser- 
mon, but also in your life. As I 
said earlier, the word and the 
person are completely linked. 
You simply cannot separate the 
word from the person. So, 
when the Christian lives from 
the Bible the word is trans- 
formed anew, and the Scripture 
becomes a living word. 


Radix: It’s what you said in 
your book, isn’t it—that the 
word of God is the same as the 
action of God? That they are the 


same thing. 
Ellul: Yes. 


Radix: Is that what you’re say- 
ing here—that the word of God 
becomes real or living in a_liv- 
ing being? 


Ellul: Yes. 


Radix: So it’s not a question 
simply of speaking but of living. 


Ellul: Life is expressed by the 
word. 


Radix: But what is the value 
then of simply reading the 
Bible? . 


Ellul: It is absolutely neces- 
sary. You can read the Bible to 
find comfort, to have more of a 
relationship with God, but the 
word of God also demands to 
be truly understood. I some- 
times lead Bible study groups 
and I’m very grateful to those 
groups because they require me 
to work with the Biblical texts, 
to study them and to under- 
stand them fundamentally to a 
degree that I wouldn't do on my 
own. 

At the moment I’m working 
for a Bible study group, study- 
ing the idea of anguish or suf- 
fering in the Bible, and I’ve been 
amazed what I’ve learned about 
anguish in the Bible. I simply 
wouldn’t have received this 
course of study if it hadn’t been 
asked of me by the group. That 
would have been a part of the 
Bible I would have never seen 
or glimpsed. 


Radix: If I understand you cor- 
rectly, you’re saying that the 
word of God written in the 
Bible does not live unless it is 
internalized in a being who 
reads it and lives it—that is to 
say, the Bible does not have a 


mystical life of its own apart 
from the living being who en- 
counters it? 


Ellul: No, I don’t believe 
there’s some mystical process at 
work here. I’m not what you 
would call a fundamentalist. I 
don’t believe that God dictated 
all of the Bible word by word, 
and I don’t believe that every 
word of the Bible is a sacred 
word. No, rather, what I mean 
is that the Biblical authors were 
truly inspired by God, but they 
wrote with their own person- 
ality, with their own level of un- 
derstanding and knowledge. So 
I can’t really think that the Bible 
gives us explanations within the 
scientific domain or about at- 
oms, and so on. No, evidently 
not—obviously not. 


Radix: What modern theolo- 
gians do you think have contrib- 
uted most to the revitalization 
of the word? 


Ellul: Oh, well for me, it’s Karl 
Barth. It’s Barth, after all, who 
delivered us from this confron- 
tation between conservatives 
and liberals, who made us un- 
derstand the value and utility of 
history, of historical criticism, 
and who consequently permit- 
ted us to read the Bible with a 
great deal more freedom. That 
contribution of Barth is extraor- 
dinarily important. Someone 
else whom I like very much is 
Juergen Moltmann. That is, 
when he’s doing theology and 
not politics. There is also in 
France an excellent theologian, 
one who is also quite difficult, 
who has taught a lot in the 
United States, and this is Ga- 
briel Vahanian. He taught at the 
University of Notre Dame, and 
presently he is with the the- 
ology department at the Univer- 
sity of Strasbourg. His books are 
quite difficult, but they are 


short. His thought is very 
dense, but when he speaks to 
his students it is always clear. 
There is much that is quite new 
and fresh in his thinking, in his 
ideas. 


Radix: In your own writing, do 
you use a computer or a word 
processor? 

Ellul: A word processor—oh 
no, surely not. Not because I’m 
hostile, but because I’m incapa- 
ble. And also because that 
doesn’t really correspond to my 


thinking. I always write with a 
fountain pen because I need to 


In the exercise 
of la technique 
one must be 
aware of the 

dangers and the 
limits. 


see my own handwriting in 
front of me. If I see characters 
that print themselves on the 
screen, which are not my own 
handwriting, then that’s not 
me. I need to have my manu- 
script take form little by little, 
by my own hand. I cannot sep- 
arate my hand from my mind. 
In the past when I have used 
computers I have always been 
quite disappointed in their per- 
formance. I have used data- 
banks in my research. I posed 
very precise questions to the 
computer concerning certain 


facts or bibliographic questions. 
What I got back were stacks of 
paper meters high from the 
computer, and four fifths of it 
had nothing to do with my 
question. Among the rest, three- 
fourths of it wasn’t much help 
either. It really wasn’t very use- 
ful for me. In another complicat- 
ed research project I was work- 
ing on, I posed a series of 
questions to the computer and 
the results were intellectually 
null and void. I was obligated to 
redesign the research strategy 
and basically redo it myself. 


Radix: Do you think it’s possi- 
ble to work in a technological 
field and also lead a Christian 
life? 


Ellul: Oh, certainly, certainly— 
to the degree that one is capable 
of being critical of what one is 
in the process of doing. That is 
to say, in the exercise of la tech- 
nique one must be aware of the 
dangers and the limits. And this 
is the role of the Christian. 

Let me tell you a little story 
that is a good example. We have 
a very prominent surgeon here 
at the University of Bordeaux. 
He’s a strict Protestant, with a 
cool, analytical mind. In a class- 
room where everybody was 
quite enthused about the devel- 
opments in surgery, he said, 
“Listen, you all admire these 
wonderful operations that we 
are able to perform. We perform 
heart operations, we replace 
kidneys, we replace livers, etc.; 
it’s all quite admirable. But we 
never ask ourselves where these 
organs come from. They have to 
come from an organism that is 
young and healthy; they have to 
be in good condition. There is 
only one source for organs like 
this, and that is automobile acci- 
dents. So, you see, the more of 
these operations that you per- 
form, the more you are hoping 
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for automobile accidents. If we 
strive to reduce automobile acci- 
dents, then we will perform 
fewer of these operations.” All 
the surgical students in the class 
were dumbfounded that he had 
the courage to tell them that. 

The role of the Christian is 
not to say, “I must not touch or 
become involved in technolo- 
gy,” but instead to be able to 
recognize its limits, its dangers, 
its demands—to be lucid. 


Radix: Do you think it’s possi- 
ble for a society to get so bad 
that the Christian feels that he 
or she must withdraw from that 
society? I don’t mean to say that 
it’s like this right now in society, 
but hypothetically. A historical 
example would be the Essenes 
in the first century B.C., where 
they felt that the culture had be- 
come hopelessly corrupt. It’s an 
apocalyptic mode I’m thinking 
of. 


Ellul: I believe that one mustn’t 
leave, one must stay and fight. 
But what is very difficult is to 
think that all these technological 
programs are enormously ex- 
pensive and consume gigantic 
amounts of capital. 

Factories are continuing to 
produce extremely dangerous 
toxins—and no one _ knows 
where to deposit wastes. Now 
they are sending those toxins 
and wastes to poor African 
countries. We give them money 
and they take the toxins. This 
simply is an impossible situa- 
tion. It’s unacceptable. So we 
must struggle. We must fight 
against this. 


Radix: One final question. Do 
you think it’s possible to make a 
movie that authentically con- 
veys the Christian truth as con- 
tained in the Bible—movies 
based on the gospel? For exam- 
ple, Pasolini’s The Gospel Accord- 
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ing to St. Matthew. Do you think 
it’s possible for a human actor to 
portray Christ? 

Ellul: Oh no, I simply don’t 
abide by that. I don’t agree with 
that. I believe that a film direc- 
tor can convey the Christian 


message, but by metaphor. For 
example, I think in this regard 


Wren the 


Christian lives 
from the Bible 
the word is 
transformed 
anew, and the 
Scripture becomes 
a living word. 


of some of the films of Fellini. 
Most of the people who see his 
films don’t necessarily see this, 
but in the black films, the films 
noirs, of Fellini, there is always 
right in the middle of them, one 
short sequence that brings with 
it some light into the darkness, 
one little image that brings some 
hope. It’s quite moving to see 
this. But of course you realize 
that you must know how to read 
the films of Fellini carefully and 
well. 


Radix: But, as for a film about 
the life of Christ, you don’t think 
that’s possible? 


Ellul: No. I don’t think it’s pos- 
sible to make a film about the 
life of Christ, because we simply 
don’t know what the presence 
of Jesus was like in the midst of 
other human beings. It’s that 
which one cannot portray. 


Radix: What about spending a 
lot of money on special effects 
to evoke the story with all its 
miracles of the Exodus, the es- 
cape from Egypt? Do you think 
it would be possible to touch 
someone, to impress someone, 
with the magnitude of what 
Yahweh performed in liberating 
the slaves from Egypt? 


Ellul: Yes, but you will be miss- 
ing the central truth of the mes- 
sage. You see, the emphasis is 
not so much on the liberation— 
because, Biblically, this liberty 
that is given to them is danger- 
ous. They end up in the desert 
and they are not happy in the 
desert. They have lots of prob- 
lems, etc. 

It’s very difficult to say what 
liberty is, and how do you say 
this in a film? Furthermore, 
there is something essential 
from the Biblical point of view. 
That is, the Hebrew word for 
Egypt is mitzraim, and_ that 
means double anguish, or dou- 
ble suffering. The Talmud says 
that the double anguish the peo- 
ple had in the land of Egypt was 
the anguish of living and the an- 
guish of dying. 

The God who liberates you 
from this double anguish—how 
do you propose to convey that 
in a film? 


Radix: Well, hypothetically, is 
it possible? 


Ellul: Well, I’d say that by the 
use of metaphor it should be 
possible. But it is necessary, cer- 
tainly, to be an excellent direc- 
tor. 


(Truth and the News) 

they cannot skew perceptions of 
the world and take refuge in the 
criteria of newsworthiness. If 
our image of Israel is, in large 
part, determined by what Dan 
Rather chooses to reveal to us, 
he bears some responsibility for 
our conclusions. 

What events does our culture 
call important? Research consis- 
tently shows that the agenda 
that the press sets is what we 
call important.10 Why is it that 
viewers are consumed with the 
riots in China one week but 
have forgotten about them the 
next? Is it because the event is 
no longer important? Obviously 
not. Instead, the agenda-setting 
quality of the news may be com- 
pared to the film. technique of 
the “wipe.” One image on the 
screen is pushed off by another 
image and, once replaced, no 
longer attracts our attention. 
But what is on the screen is 
what is news and what televi- 
sion reports is often our only 
source for knowing about a 
place or event. If ABC gives us 
the world in twenty-two min- 
utes, we usually accept its per- 
ception about what is impor- 
tant. 

Newsmakers, news-shapers, 
if they are at all concerned with 
their witness to life, must recog- 
nize that what they decide is 
newsworthy tends to be what 
the viewer decides is normative. 
For example, front-page treat- 
ment of a “group marriage,” as 
in a recent Oregon newspaper, 
tends to give the impression 
that these kinds of relationships 
are an important part of life, 
even though the article men- 
tions that there are only a hand- 
ful of such marriages in the en- 
tire state. Does not the 
appearance of the article elevate 
the importance of the event be- 
yond the scope of a true witness 
to life? 


Second, the tension between 
news values and entertainment 
values obscures the witness to 
life. In Amusing Ourselves to 
Death, Neil Postman argues that 
everything on television must 
be sieved through the grid of 
entertainment. The news, there- 
fore, may be the most mislead- 
ing “show” on television be- 
cause it does not purport to be 
entertainment. He says, “It is 
the nature of the medium that it 
must suppress the content of 
ideas in order to accommodate 


the requirement of visual inter- 
est; that is to say, to accommo- 
date the values of show busi- 
ness.”11 The result is a telecast 
where “If it bleeds, it leads” is 
not a joke, where stories about 
lingerie are considered “news,” 
and where, as Bill Moyers dis- 
covered, the breezy format of 
Entertainment Tonight was seen 
by executives as the model for 
network news. 

Some might contend that all 
of this is overstated since most 
viewers see the news as “info- 
tainment.” Surveys suggest oth- 
erwise. A recent Roper poll re- 
vealed that 65 percent of Ameri- 
cans get “most of their news” 
from television. In addition, 49 
percent stated that they trust tel- 
evision news over other me- 
dia.12 So much for discernment. 
Unless viewers adjust the way 


they perceive the news, or pro- 
ducers demote the status of the 
criterion of entertainment, news 
programs will probably not pro- 
vide true witness to life. 

As a start, those who care 
about the truth should be skep- 
tical of television’s representa- 
tion of reality. 

The third aspect of a true wit- 
ness to life suggests that report- 
ers should be wary of those 
who would like to use them to 
conceal the truth. For instance, 
reporters need to guard against 
their role in the promotion of 
the image of a politician. Col- 
umnist Meg Greenfield remarks 
that politicians abuse the con- 
ventions of on-the-record and 
off-the-record such that the “ar- 
tifice, the cooked-up part, is the 
image that the politician... 
hopes to convey.”13 Are report- 
ers bound to repeat the “truth” 
which they know to be false? 

The call to this aspect of the 
sanctity of truth should encour- 
age reporters toward investiga- 
tive reporting. When reporters 
suspect or know that what they 
are permitted to hear or see is 
skewed, their obligation to the 
true witness to life should 
prompt them to discover a way 
to avoid deceiving the public. If 
Donald T. Regan is correct, that 
“Reagan’s preoccupation was 
with what he called the ‘outer 
presidency,’”14 then those who 
covered Reagan would be obli- 
gated to test the relationship be- 
tween image and reality. 


2. The truth as means should be 
honored. 

The sanctity of truth also in- 
cludes the notion of truth as 
means, the idea that how one 
gets the truth matters. Truthful 
ends do not justify untruthful 
means. Two concerns are prom- 
inent here, deceitful means used 
to get a story and abuses of free- 
dom of the press. 
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a. Deceitful means used to get 
a story 

First, reporters, in their zeal 
for the story or the pressure 
from a deadline or a competitor, 
must resist the temptation to act 
deceitfully. Many reporters see 
nothing wrong with lying in or- 
der to get to the truth. Several 
reporters have recounted strate- 
gies to me that they have used. 
For example, reluctant sources 
are enticed by telling them that 
it would be in their best interest 
to tell their part of the story, 
even though the reporter knows 
that this is not the case. When 
reporters go undercover to ger 
“inside information,” we cheer 
the fall of the oppressor. The 
tactics used in Watergate, Ab- 
scam, or daycare abuse stories 
seem justified. 

The sources themselves can 
be abuse as well, treated as 
means to a story and not as per- 
sons with needs and reputa- 
tions. Other lies of this sort may 
include overstatement, promise- 
making, or cheating. Or perhaps 
false witness more literally oc- 
curs when a reporter lies about 
another person as a means to a 
story. As reporters show little 
respect for the truth in their 
method, they also show them- 
selves untrustworthy about the 
truth of their final stories. 

b. Abuses to freedom of the 
press 

Truth as means also address- 
es certain freedom of the press 
issues. For example, if the prin- 
ciple of true witness is applied 
to the reporter’s use of freedom 
of the press, more concern 
might be given to the issue of 
invasion of privacy, especially 
concerning tragedies. Who has 
not winced over the presence of 
a camera at the scene of an acci- 
dent? We are lured in by the 
lurid, yet the question is not 
“Does it work?” but “Is it 
good?” The reporters respond 
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predictably: “We must get the 
story.” 

But where is it written that 
the story must be got? What is 
this idol called “the story,” to 
which so many grieving souls 
must be sacrificed? One defense 
comes from Karen Frankola af- 
ter last year’s Pan Am 103 crash. 
She asks, “Why intrude on that 
woman’s grief at the airport, the 
most personal experience put 
on display? . . . I still believe 


True witness to the 
reality of things is 
served in the 
printing of private 
matters, but true 
witness to a person 
may be 
violated along the 
way. 


that as a journalist my job is to 
present reality as completely as 
possible.”15 On the other hand, 
Solzhenitsyn challenges the no- 
tion of the press’s “right to 
know.” He says that “this is a 
false slogan in a false era; far 
greater in value is the forfeited 
right of people not to know, not 
to have their divine souls 
stuffed with gossip, nonsense, 
vain talk” (italics his).16 

The ethic of “getting the story 
at all costs” seems to have be- 
come a virtue for the press, 
which makes all other virtues 
subservient to it. As C. S. Lewis 
illustrated in Out of the Silent 
Planet, any virtue, when elevat- 
ed above all other virtues, be- 
comes a vice. 

The sanctity of truth as true 
witness seems to argue both 


sides here: That a true witness 
to the reality of things is served 
in the printing of private mat- 
ters, but that true witness to a 
person may be violated along 
the way. When the information 
does not seem absolutely crucial 
to the story, the importance of a 
person’s reputation should take 
precedence over the right to 
know. If justice is not served in 
the one, then love should be 
served in the other. 


3. The truth as motive should be 
honored. , 

The third measure of the 
sanctity of the truth concerns 
the reporter's own motives. 
News gatherers might be able to 
follow the direction of truth as 
end and means, but not be will- 
ing to examine their own mo- 
tives. In the sermon on the 
mount, when Jesus interpreted 
Old Testament maxims, he con- 
sistently took the measure of 
obedience into the heart. 

One application of the truth 
as motive to the news would be 
to recognize that, as H. A. Over- 
street remarks, the press have 
“a vested interest in catas- 
trophe.”17 The press know what 
makes a story: something unu- 
sual; something emotionally riv- 
eting; something horrible. What 
is happening to the human soul 
when it desires calamity? Fran- 
kola recognizes the problem but 
often fails to resist it: “And, of 
course, it happened again, the 
aspect of being a journalist I 
find most reprehensible in my- 
self—that feeling of exhilaration 
when a_ major disaster 
breaks.”18 Where our desire is, 
there will our heart be also. 

Other reprehensible motives 
include the pursuit of the story 
for the sake of a raise, reward, 
promotion, or fame. As men- 
tioned, the pursuit of the story 
for the sake of the story be- 
comes a motive to justify many 


abuses. Arnold Rosenfeld of the 
Washington Post cautions that 
“editors and reporters ought to 
be terribly burdened, haunted, 
by the very real consequences of 
our decisions to publish.”19 If 
the press would turn their mi- 
crophones on themselves and 
inquire as to the integrity of 
their search for the truth, per- 
haps the exaggerated power of 
the press might be tempered. If 
the press were willing to be 
judged as it judges, a more lov- 
ing motive might take root. 

The purest motive for the 
journalist would seem to be to 
seek the truth in all circum- 
stances and then to be sensitive 
to reputations in the telling of 
those stories. UPI correspon- 
dent Wes Pippert has discov- 
ered that a consciousness of his 
purpose as truth-seeker has 
helped him to maintain perspec- 
tive and ethical consistency. 2° 
To seek the truth would in- 
clude, one would think, a desire 
to reveal the light and the dark- 
ness in just proportion. Rousas 
J. Rushdoony notes that “when- 
ever man gives true witness in 
the full sens of the word, there 
he grows in terms of the re- 
stored image of God.”21 The 
search for truth, then has a mo- 
tive higher than itself: the striv- 
ing for righteousness, the desire 
to act in keeping with adoption 
into the family of our heavenly 
Father. 

* + * 

Any discussion of ethics risks 
being reduced to a list of imper- 
sonal, cheerless rules. Although 
the Decalogue has often been in- 
terpreted as the intractable rules 
of a stern God, the command- 
ments can also be seen as gifts 
from a loving Father, answers to 
the question “How should we 
live?” As Walter Kaiser says, 
“grace is always the soil in 
which the law must take root, 
and law is the natural outcome 


and the only appropriate re- 
sponse to so high a calling and 
privilege.”22 

Given these guidelines, what 
hope is there for the reform of 
the news media? As believers in 
the gospel, we always recognize 
the possibility of transforma- 
tion—however dim the prospect 
might seem from the outside. 
Yet we also know that the first 
step is the difficult one of re- 
pentance. Let us first bear wit- 
ness ourselves to the truth we 
know. 


Greg Spencer is Assistant Profes- 
sor of Communication Studies at 
Westmont College. 
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(Reith continued) 
Radix: Does the group have 
some stated objectives? How 
would you articulate the goals 
of this group? 


Reith: First of all we are a sup- 
port group for believers in the 
industry. As you know, a 
very small percentage of people 
in any area of the media or 
entertainment are professing 
Christians. So we initially draw 
a group of people together and 
organize a Bible study fellow- 
ship for them, to encourage and 
support them as believers in the 
profession they’re in. All of the 
people we work with are in the 
secular media rather than in re- 
ligious media. 

Then, after that, the second 
goal is to help them understand 
what it means to live a life that 
is centered on Christ, to help 
them understand how they can 
be more effective in their own 
home and family and personal 
life. 

Once groups are established, 
our third goal is to reach out in 
evangelism, in gentle outreach 
opportunities, to give other peo- 
ple the opportunity of accepting 
Christ or coming to know him 
as the group that’s already 
meeting does. Ultimately, as in- 
dividuals are changed, it is our 
goal to see a growing influence 
for moral truth and a family- 
type of entertainment to return 
to our country. I believe the 
only way that can be done is 
through individuals who are al- 
ready in the industry. 


Radix: Do you address ethical 
issues and ethical problems in 
the media in your ministry? 


Reith: Yes. Our meetings nor- 
mally consist of an hour and a 
half—or two hours—but we al- 
low a period of time, maybe fif- 
teen to twenty minutes at the 
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beginning, for people just to 
share who they are and what’s 
happening in their life. Then we 
have a twenty to thirty minute 
Bible study, and a time of dis- 
cussion after that—which 
would include personal things 
they’re going through or ques- 
tions they have about the moral 
and ethical dilemmas they deal 
with. Then we close with 
prayer requests in the end. We 
don’t often choose a topic that 
is just a moral or ethical issue, 
but we find that in almost every 
meeting those questions come 
up and are a normal part of the 
discussion. That’s one of the 
reasons we meet in_ peer 
groups, so that people will real- 
ly understand each other. 


Radix: So most of your people 
work in the media. You were 
mentioning athletes... 


Reith: I initially worked with 
athletes. I still meet with a few 
athletes individually, but our 
focus is not on athletes. 

I would say that 80 percent of 
the people I meet with are in ra- 
dio, television, or film. That 
would include executives, pro- 
ducers, directors, writers, and 
on-camera, on-air talent. The fo- 
cus of our ministry is to help 
that group. 


Radix: Your largest group is in 
L.A.? 


Reith: The largest number of 
people in any one city, yes. We 
have several groups meeting in 
the Los Angeles area. 


Radix: What is your own back- 
ground? Did you have an earli- 
er interest in media? 


Reith: Not really. I grew up on 
a farm in North Dakota, and I 
became a Christian when I was 
fifteen years old. I accepted the 


Lord, and within a year I felt 
called into the ministry. So my 
calling was to be a pastor, and 
through college, seminary, and 
graduate school that’s what I 
was preparing for. I had been 
exposed to different things in 
music or entertainment or dif- 
ferent areas of communication, 
including the media, but I had 
no training in it. 

As a pastor I had a radio pro- 
gram for a year and a half, but 
that was strictly a Christian pro- 
gram, so there wasn’t anything 
in the secular arena that would 
really have prepared me for 
this. But it is something that 
was brought about by invitation 
and as I became involved in it I 
felt a definite, growing call to it. 


Radix: Do you have relation- 
ships with any churches in L.A. 
or do you try to get your people 
into churches? 


Reith: Normally, our groups 
meet once a month, rather than 
weekly, for a couple of reasons. 
Our people have a very difficult 
time setting aside a regular time 
every week because of their 
work and travel. Also we are a 
support group; we do not want 
to compete with the church or 
their job or their family. We 
purposely meet less often than 
most groups do. We strongly 
encourage people to get in- 
volved in a local church. It’s as 
if we’re a missionary group 
reaching out to a_ particular 
community professionally, and 
then as soon as they become ac- 
tive with us, we are the bridge 
to encourage and to get them 
into a local church. 


Radix: Do you have connec- 
tions with other arts groups? 


Reith: We have contact with 
some of them, probably a good 
number of them, from time to 


time. At this point, I think a 
number of them are growing in- 
dividually, and when the time 
comes that our ministries be- 
come strong enough, so that we 
have the staff, finances, and or- 
ganization to make it possible, 
not only will these groups be 
working more closely together 
but they probably will sponsor 
things together. 


Radix: You have local Bible 
study-discussion groups—do 
you have national conferences 
for all your members nation- 
wide? 


Reith: We are just beginning to 
have meetings on the east and 
west coast once a year, and then 
we do bring people together on 
a local or regional basis from 
time to time, but we’re just be- 
coming strong enough as a na- 
tional network to begin looking 
ahead to doing that. 

We're just now bringing to- 
gether an advisory board where 
we have three to five members 
from each of the major cities in 
which we're active. As this ad- 
visory board meets and assesses 
not only what their needs are 
but what we can do to be of 
help, I believe that seminars and 
conferences will be one of the 
first results of that. That’s prob- 
ably a year away. 


Radix: Have you seen evidence 
already of any influence on 
the secular media from your 
group members? 


Reith: I’ve been doing this for 
ten years, and I would say we 
have seen, first of all, quite a 
number of people accept the 
Lord. Number two, we have 
people in responsible positions 
who often are able either to 
encourage or discourage a pro- 
duction being done for either a 
major studio or even for a net- 


work. So, yes, we are definitely 
beginning to see the difference. 
But it still is very much behind 
the scenes. 

We want to be seen as the 
group who is involved in the 
industry to help it for good, 
rather than being seen as anoth- 


We're a missionary 
group reaching out 
to a particular 
community, and 
then as soon 
as they become 
active with us, we 
are the bridge to 
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and get them 
into a 


local church. 


er Christian group coming in to 
bash somebody’s head. 

Groups outside the Christian 
commun-ity in Hollywood or 
outside the media are exerting 
an influence by going to adver- 
tisers, by writing critical letters 
and all that. But we area 
quiet, behind-the-scenes sup- 
port group for good. 


Radix: What would a typical 
meeting be like? 


Reith: We have three aspects or 
principles that we ask people to 
observe when they come togeth- 
er. 

Number one, we are there for 
the sake of helping one another, 
sO we are committed to them, 
but this meeting is not some- 
thing that’s publicized; it’s a pri- 
vate and personal meeting. 

Number two, names, address- 
es, and phone numbers are not 
given out to anyone else. 
They’re confidential. Number 
three, anything that’s said in the 
meeting is considered confiden- 
tial and is kept that way, so that 
people can have the freedom to 
share honestly whatever they’re 
going through. 

Once our groups get well 
enough established, then proba- 
bly two or three times a year we 
will have a larger meeting, nor- 
mally quarterly, where the vari- 
ous groups in the same city will 
come together. It would be in 
the form of outreach with an 
outside speaker whom our 
group could relate to, and who 
would have something mean- 
ingful to share in the sense of 
personal testimony and how it 
applies to his or her life profes- 
sionally. 


Radix: Is the work sponsored 
by donations? 


Reith: No, in fact one of the 
things we realize is that most of 
the people in our group are peo- 
ple who everybody wants some- 
thing from, so we don’t take an 
offering at our meetings. For so 
many people, their image of the 
church is that all they want is 
their money. So we're organized 
the way a local church would 
be. We have a board, we’re a 
non-profit group, and all of 
that. But we are supported by 
free-will contributions. 


Radix: We wish you well. # 
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(Campbell continued) 

ance. The notion of the division 
of powers assumes that since 
humans tend to abuse power, 
governmental administration 
should be balanced in three sep- 
arate branches. As Federalist 51 
(written by Madison) puts it, “If 
men were angels, no govern- 
ment would be necessary. If an- 
gels were to govern men, nei- 
ther external nor internal 
controls on government would 
be necessary.” And neither were 
explicit appeals to special reve- 
lation lacking in the writing and 
oratory of many of the found- 
ers. The Bible was too much a 
part of the nation’s ethical dis- 
course and historical memory to 
be so shunned. 

Unlike the historical Ameri- 
can ideal, Campbell’s mythic 
world view allows for no appeal 
to “inalienable rights” granted 
to all by their creator. That 
would be too literalistic and ab- 
solutistic. Nor could there be vi- 
Olations of human dignity be- 
cause we have no law above 
the sociologically functioning 
mythologies that inspire social 
order. Instead of a Law above 
human law we simply have the 
ineffable—in the collective un- 
consciousness—below the my- 
thological manifestations. 

It might appear that Camp- 
bell’s mythic permissiveness (no 
one mythic understanding is ul- 
timately true) would serve as a 
solid platform for pluralism. At 
one point Campbell says that 
mythologies are like individual 
software; if yours works, don’t 
change it. But the classical liber- 
al—not the modern, relativistic 
liberal—understanding of plu- 
ralism is deeper and wider. It 
assumes that truth has nothing 
to fear from a plurality of per- 
spectives; it can compete with 
and triumph over error in “the 
marketplace of ideas” by virtue 
of its own merit. Western liberty 
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of expression is premised on the 
right to be right and the right to 
be wrong and be proven wrong 
through dialogue, debate, and 
discussion. 

Campbell’s mythic pluralism 
assumes no truth to be discov- 
ered, debated, or discussed. The 
merit of any mythology is not 
its objective veracity but its sub- 
jective pull and social power. 
Mythic pluralism endorses a rel- 
ativism that ignores the possi- 
bility of uncovering the abso- 
lute, the universal, or the 
objective. If the software works, 
keep it—just so long as you de- 
lete any religious literalism. 

Further, no appeal to any 
higher moral authority is possi- 
ble for Campbell. The most 
powerful and commanding my- 
thology of the modern world is 
Marxist-Leninism, with its “fall” 
of primordial pre-private prop- 
erty paradise into acquisitive- 
ness, dialectical providence, and 
redemption through revolution. 
Does Campbell have any basis 
for judging this mythology false 
and evil? What’s wrong with 
the software? 


What's Left Untried? 

Joseph Campbell has diag- 
nosed the modern malady of 
rootlessness and superficiality. 
We lack a unified ethos. He re- 
directs our attention to the ulti- 
mate concerns beyond thought- 
less diversions. And the book- 
buying public is responding. 
Campbell rejects the personal 
creator God of the monotheistic 
traditions, championing instead 
and ineffable, amoral, and im- 
personal deity. 

Campbell is highly articulate, 
but appeals more to the subjec- 
tive imagination than to the de- 
mands of reason. The mythic 
world of innumerable gods and 
goddesses of one’s own choos- 
ing has great psychological pull. 


Campbell may not have coun- 
tenanced it, but it may befall 
him to become a posthumous 
prophet for New Age senti- 
ments. Although more of an ac- 
ademic than a_ popularizer, 
Campbell’s essential world 
view is in basic agreement with 
New Age celebrities like Shirley 
MacLaine, Werner Erhard, and 
John Denver: All is one; god is 
an impersonal and amoral force 
in which we participate; super- 
natural revelation and redemp- 
tion are not needed. . 

Campbell’s wide erudition 
and sophisticated manner may 
attract those who are less im- 
pressed by the metaphysical 
glitz of a Shirley MacLaine or 
the rank superstition of “crystal 
consciousness” or the cosmic 
hype of the “Harmonic Conver- 
gence.” 

Campbell is correct: The 
power of myth in its various 
functions is potent and perva- 
sive. Human beings need a com- 
prehensive world view capable 
of undergirding and integrating 
individual and social values, en- 
gaging the imagination, activat- 
ing the intellect, and energizing 
the will. Yet that world view 
must also be true. 

Campbell abandoned what he 
confessed he could not under- 
stand—“Thou shalt have no 
other gods before me”—and af- 
firmed gods many and lords 
many. One can only hope that 
his readers will harken to the 
words of another thinker quite 
conversant with the power of 
myth. G. K. Chesterton said in 
“The Unfinished Temple,” “The 
Christian ideal has not been 
tried and found wanting. It has 
been found difficult and left un- 
tried.” 


Douglas Groothuis is the author of 
Confronting the New Age and Re- 
vealing the New Age Jesus. This ar- 
ticle first appeared in Genesis. 
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